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Stabilized Prices Decline in Crop Prices Slows ‘Customs Service President Is Told of Vital Need |Smallest Vield 


Expected From  47@de and Industry in Texas Busy in Handling Of Quick Relief in Drought Area 


Nitrogen Carte 


Chief of Chemical Division 
Predicts Downward Ten- 
dency Will Result From 
Paris Agreement 


Domestic Industry 
Said to Be Growing 


Every Important Producing | 
Country With Exception of 
United States Linked in 


Fixation Combination 


The agreement among foreign pro- 
ducers of nitrates, both synthetic 
and natural, con¢luded Aug. 9 in 
Paris, will stabilize the world price 
of nitrogen but the tendency through- 
out the world will probably be down- 
ward, in the opinion of C. C. Con- 
cannon, chief of the chemical divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, 
as expressed orally Aug. 11. 

There is no doubt that the fixthg 
of prices by the foreign combine, 
which controls more than. three- 
fourths of.the world production, will 


have its effect on the domestic mar- | 


ket, according to Mr. Concannon. 
At the same time, he said, there is a 
*strong tendency on the part of do- 
mestic producers to remain: free of 
foreign influences, especialiy in view 
of the fact that the industry is rap- 


l Retail Buying Conservative in Eleventh Federal Reserve 


District, and Slight Increase Is Noted in Demand 
For Credit 








Tex., Aug. 11.—The marked 
decline in the prices of principal agricul- 
tural commodities during the past mont 
greatly reduced the prospective income 
of the farmers of the Eleventh Federal 
Reserve District and had a deleterious 
effect upon trade and industry, accord- 
ing to the monthly business review of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


Dallas, 


Sales of department stores in principal 


cities declined more than seasonally. 
Buying by retailers and consumers is 
conservative, and limited for the most 
part to necessities, the review states. 

Industries in the district are working 
on part time schedules and there is a 
surplus of laborers. Construction activ- 
ity showed a recession during the month. 
The crops are badly in need of moisture. 
Small grains, except oats, produced less 
than a year ago. A large percentage of 
the cotton crop, however, has made good 
growth and is fruiting well. 

There has been a slight increase in the 
demand for credit for agricultural and 
commercial purposes, the first commer- 
cial Joan increase in seven months being 
noted. 








Factory Employment 
In New York Drops 


Percentage Decrease From 


At Abnormal Rate 


Those sections of the review dealing 
with business and industry follow in 


h/} full text: a | 
The distribution of merchandise in the 
of distribution re-| 


flected a further heavy decline in June. 


wholesale channels 
While the recession was in part seasonal, 
it was much more pronounced than is 
usual at this season and distribution was 
materially smaller than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. During the 
first half of the year, a 
|porting lines fell short of that in the 
same period of 1929, the decline ranging 
from 3.5 per cent for groceries to 31.7 
per cent for farm implements. Restricted 
consumer buying due to crop uncertain- 
ties and the low level of prices of agri- 
cultural commodities, and cautious poli- 
cies of retailers have materially reduced 
the demand at wholesale establishments. 
“ollections were reported to be slow in 
most lines. 

Midsummer quietude was _ evidenced 
in the wholesale dry goods trade during 
June. Sales of reporting firms reflected 
a decline of 19.2 per cent from the pre- 
vious month, which was more than sea- 
sonal, and were 32.1 per cent smaller 
than in the corresponding month last 
year. Distribution during the half year 
averaged 24.3 per cent below that for 
the same period of 1929. Retailers con- 
tinue to buy very cautiously due to the 
downward trend in prices of raw mate- 
rials and the poor consumer demand. 
Collections were materially smaller than 
in either the previous month or the cor- 
responding month last year. 

The slow demand for farm implements 
was again evident during June. Sales 
have shown a steady dectine since Janu- 


sales in all re-, 





Border Trafftie Mr. Hoover Studies Reports of Congressional Visitors and 


| 


‘Number Entering Country 
During Last Fiscal Year 
s Placed in Excess of 


46,000,000 





Commissioner Gives | 
| Figures in Address 


“Methods of Handling Cases of 
Attempted Law Violations 
Are Reviewed in Statement 


By Mr. Eble 


! 
| 
' 

More than 46,000,000 people passed | 
over the borders of the United States 
‘in the last fiscal year, from Canada and 
Mexico, and this stream of travelers 
made busy times for the Customs Serv- 
ice, according to an address on Aug. 11 
by F. X. A. Eble, Commissiorer of Cus- 
toms of the Department of the Treasury. 

Most of the 46,000,000 traveled by 
automobile, and examples of the heavy | 
international traffic that resulted were 
cited in figures showing the use of the 
Ambassador Bridge at Detroit end the 
Peace Bridge at Buffalo. The iatter 
structure, Mr. Eble said, is gused by 
16,000 automobiles daily, and to handle 
the traffic sufficient inspectcrs have been 
placed at the American end to dispose | 
of ihe peak load of 1,800 vehicles an 
hour. 

Cars suspected of unusual equipment 
for che carrying of contraband, partic- 
ularly intoxicating liquor, are driven 


|imported into the United States during 


|ice with the American Dental Associa- 
| tion, the American Medical Association 


Results of Crop and Red Cross Surveys; Receives 
Assurances of Railroads’ Cooperation 





the 12 States invited to the Aug. 14 
| conference with the President were an- 
nounced at the White House. 

It was announced, also, that on the 
following day President Hoover will 
confer on the same subject with the 
heads of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, and 
the Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion. 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, issued a statement advocating 
direct financial aid to the drought- 
stricken farmers from the Government. 

Coler weather has become general 
over the Plains States and the east- 


With the damage of the drought set 
out in figures in the crop report 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
President Hoover on Aug. 11 gave vir- 
tually all his time to receiving reports 
from that and other sources, and to 
consideration of measures for relief. 
Among his callers were three Ken- 
tucky Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who told of an immediate 
need for relief work in that State. 
Further assurance of cooperation 
from railroads was given to the Pres- 
ident by Col. Alfred P. Thom, general 
counsel for the Association of Railway 
Executives. 


Results of a survey of local Red -¢ : 

ee eed a ee eee ern part of the country as far south 
—_ ——_ oe alg ama 9 as Tennessee, R. H. Weightman, of 
efore the President by Judge John | the Forecasting Division of the 


Barton Payne, chairman of the national 

organization. (Full text of the Red 

Cross statement is printed on p. 3.) 
Acceptances from Governors of all 


Weather Bureau, stated orally Aug. 11. 
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Conference to Fix Volume 


Of Imports of Narcoti Unfair Competition 


1¢s | 


~ In Coal Business in 
Five States Alleged 


The amount of narcotics that may be 


the coming year will be decided at a 
joint meeting of the Public Health Serv- 


and other similar organizations, to be | _ rm 
held in Washington, Aug. 12, it was|Charges Brought Against 


stated orally on behalf of the Public | y : 
Coan done, tax ti eee'™"\ 311 Member Companies 
And Officers by Federal 


This meeting is in accord with the act 

of Congress which was recently passed, 

and which required that the amount of Trade Commission 
narcotics necessary for legitimate use| ee 


should be determined, it was stated, 


} 


over mirrors or reflectors, which revéal 


Naming 311 member companies, the 


Of Corn Forecast 
Since 1901 Crop 





‘Estimate of Production by 
| Department of Agricul- 
ture Declines Nearly 600,- 


| 000,000 Bushels 


Condition of Pastures 

Poorest in Fifty Years 
j ~ 
| 
pects in general declined nearly 7 
per cent during July because of. 
; drought and hot weather, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated Ang. 
| 11 in its general crop report des¢rib- 
ing conditions as of Aug. 1. 

The forecast for corn was reduced 
| to 2,212,000,000 bushels from the 
| July 1 forecast of 2,802,000,000 bush- 
els. The shortage of feed crops is 
| accentuated, the Department said, 


| by the condition of pastures, which 
is the poorest in more than 50 years. 


Drought Moves North 
The drought has progressed stead- 
| ily farther North, and is now felt in 
|New York and Michigan, according 
to the report, with crops deteriorat- 
ing generally over the dry area, 








General Crop Report Adds 14,- 
+ 000,000 Bushels to Wheat 
Forecast Due to Increase 
In Output of Winter Grain 








The corn crop is forecast as the 
smallest since 1901 and crop pros- 


ary, the June figure being 6.2 per cent 


June 15 to July 15 High- 


chanical features underneath, said P 
the mec officers and boards of directors, the Fed-| Prospects for corn, flaxseed, peanuts, 


a 


+ 


* 


idly coming to a point where it can less than in May and 35.3 t below aes as 
; : | ° ss 35.3 per cent below ae es 
take care of the domestic demand. | est Since 1924, Says State those for June last vear. Distribution, the Commissioner. Various attempts to G d ] Ch z es . : 
¢ oo Wega Manince th. sah ee he revulation: i the methods raaqua anges jeral Trade Commission, it was disclosed | sweet potatoes, tobacco, eastern 
for the first six months of the current | evade the regulations and the | | Aug. 11, has brought charges of unfair} beans, Arkansas rice, and cotton, 


Agreement Explained 

The new agreement sets up control of 
production, distribution and prices of 
nitrogen in every important producing 
country in the world except the United 
States, which, it is stated, is forbidden 
to enter the combine by the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. The countries repre- 
sented include Germany, the largest pro- 
ducer of synthetic nitrogen; France, Hol- 
land, England, Belgium, Italy, Norway, 
Poland, _ Czechoslovakia, Ireland and 
Chile. The Chilean identity includes two 
large American interests which form an 
important part of the recently estab- 
lished Chilean Nitrate Company, jointly 
owned by the Chilean government and a 
group of private firms and which is to 
employ the Guggenheim process in a 
large part of its operations, it was ex- 
plained. 

Details of the agreement, as reported 
to the division by the Department’s for- 
eign offices, state that the principal pro- 


] 


i 
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Paper Pulp Made 
From Cornstalks 








Product Also Utilized for Wall- 
board, Federal Agency Says 


There are two companies using corn- 
stalks as raw material for paper pulp 
and wallboard, and they can utilize the 
stalks from more than 50,000 acres a 
year, the Bureau of Standards stated 
Aug. 11 in reply to an increasing number 
of inquiries it has received as to pos- 
sible utilization of the stalks. The pos- 
sibility of development of greater use 
of cornstalks was mentioned by the 
Bureau. 

The use of cornstalks in making paper 
proved to be practicable about 20 years 


ago, but the comparatively high cost of | 


making cornstalk paper has prevented 
an extensive development of that indus- 
try, Dr. W. W. Skinner, Assistant Chief 
of the Division of Chemical and Tech- 
nological Research, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated orally Aug. 11. 

The prospects are that as the timber 
supply declines and the cost of making 
paper from wood rises, production of 
paper from cornstalks will become com- 
mercially profitable, Dr Skinner said, but 
this probably will not take pace for some 
15 or 20 years, at east . The industry is 
not sufficiently developed now to be of aid 
to farmers whose corn crops have failed 
because of the drought, he said 

One of the chief factors in the higher 

cost of making cornstalk paper is the 
low yield of pulp from cornstalks, as 
compared with wood, Dr. Skinner said. 
There is so much soluble material in the 
stalks that the amount of fiber available 
for use in paper is much smaller from | 
a ton of stalks than from a ton of wood. | 
The statement by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards follows in full text: 
b Answering the increasing volume of 
inquiries regarding the utilization of 
cornstalks which are reaching the Bu- 
reau of Standards in connection with the 
researches instigated some time. ago to 
find industrial uses for cornstalks, Dr. 
George K. Burgess, Director, in referring 
to the possibility of expanded uses, 
points out that one company is making 
wallboard from cornstalks, using a proc- | 
ess developed by the Bureau and the 
Iowa State College. Another company | 
is making paper pulp from cornstalks. | 
These two companies can use the stalks 
from more than 50,000 acres a year, and | 
one of them recently advertised for\ 
stalks delivered at the factory. 

It has been demonstrated that corn- 
stalks can be used in the manufacture 
of container board. A new process for 
the fermentation of cellulose could use 
considerable quantities of cornstalks. 
Maizolith, a new substititute for hard 
rubber, can be made from cornstalks by 
a method recently published by the Bu- 
veau. According to the Bureau of Stand- |! 
rds, cornstalks, when dry, will keep 

definitely, 


Industrial Commissioner 


State of New York: 

Albahy, Aug. 11. 
Seasonal dullness, together with gen- 
eral depression, caused a net decrease of 
4 per cent in factory employment in New 
York State between June 15 and July 15, 


the State Department of Labor has just| 


announced. 


The seasonal decline ftom June to July | 


usually amounts to about 1 per cent, ac- 
cording to the State Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Frances Perkins. The only other 


year since 1914 when the June to July| 
decline has been as great as 4 per cent} 
| 


was in 1924, the announcement stated. 

“The steady decline 
ployment for the last nine months has 
lowered the index number to 83.3 in July, 
1930, compared with 100.4 in October, 
1929,” the statement read. “The base 
for both of these figures is the monthly 


average for the three years 1925-1927 as! 


100. The number of workers employed 
in the factories of New York State was 
less in July than it has been at any other 
time since the index series was started 
in June, 1914. 

“Industries which ordinarily reduce 
employment at this time of year have 
reported larger reductions this vear. 
Those which would ordinarily be taking 
on workers are proceeding more cau- 
tiotisly and are increasing their forces 
very gradually. 

“Factories which have never before 
closed down for vacations and _ those 
which ordinarily close down for one week 
or less were closed for two or three 
weeks in July. Some of them anticipate 
better business in August.” 


‘Mysterious Manner of Spread 


in factory em-| 


n| of thwarting them, were cited. 

American automobile tourists return- 
|ing to this country need fear no appre- 
| hension as to the customs requirements, 
| according to Mr. Eble, who pointed out 
‘that all theyyneed do is to preduce auto- 
mobile registration cards from their home 
Staies. Mr. Eble spoke by radio through 
WRC and affiliated stations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. His address fol- 
lows in full text: | 

While much has been said in the news- 
papers throughout the country during 
= the past year concerning the Tariff Act 
which was enacted into a law June 17 
and became effective the following day, 
|the public rarely hears of the organiza- 
tion which administers this difficult and 
complex law. 

It is only when an individual leaves 
the country and returns either at one of 
|the seaports or arrives at one of the 
many ports of entry along the Canadian 
or Mexi@an borders that he is brought 
face to face with the Customs officers. 


year averaged 31.7 per cent less than i 
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States Urged to Act 
On Law Uniformity 


Cooperation to Prevent Fed 
eral Control Advised at 
Chicago Conference 





State of Illinois: 
Chicago, Aug. 11. 


The 40th annual conference of the 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, | 
an organization of officially designated | 
members for the promotion of uniformity |" rhe Customs Service is one of the 
in State laws on all subjects where unl-| oiqest Federal institutions. It — was | 
formity is desirable and practical, began | cated by the Second Act of the First | 
its sessions in Chicago on Aug. 11. | Congress, July 4, 1789. Therefore, Cus- 
a of = big: ont, ~ | toms oficers have aay ~ public in 

istrict of Columbia, Porto “0, many ways for more than years. 
Philippine Islands were in attendance at! When the Customs Service began to 





practice in the coal business against the 
|Idaho Coal Dealers’ Association, the 
| Utah Coal Producers’ Association, and 
|the Retail Fuel Dealers’ Association of 
' Utah, 
, The complaint, issued June 9 and made 
| public Aug. 11, specifies that the re- 
spondents on or about Oct, 28, 
; entered into an understanding threugh 
‘the associations to restrict and restrain 
| trade and suppress competition in the 
Changes in the present broadcasting | sale and distribution of coal in interstate 
structure will be of a gradual rather than| commerce. The business was carried on 
of a sweeping nature, and no generai up-| in the States of Utah, Idaho, and “parts 
heaval of station assignments is in pros-|of other States,” the Commission al- 
pect, the Chairman of the Federal Radio| leges, and the acts cited in the com- 





In Radio Planned 


Broadcasting Situation Now 
‘Rather Tranquil,’ Chair, 
man of Commission Says 








Commission, Maj. Gen. Charles McK./plaint are held to be “to the injury and | 
Saltzman, retired declared orally Aug. | prejudice of the public and respondents’ 
il. F : | competitors” and held to constitute un- | 


Asserting that the broadcasting situa- fair methods of competition. 

tion generally is “rather tranquil,” Gen- | Charges Are Specified 

eral Saltzman said the Commission is| The complaint specifies 279 members 
constantly striving to improve radio con- | of the: Idaho Coal Dealers’ Association, 
ditions throughout the country and at! jncluding members in business in Idaho, 
the same time adhere to the limitations | Montana, Oregon, Washington and Utah; 
of the law. There are certain inequali-| 13 members of the Utah Coal Producers’ 
ties in the distribution of facilities among} Association, and 19 members of the Re- 
the States and. the five radio zones, he|tail Fuel Dealers’ Association of Utah. 
said, but whatever adjustments are made; Included among the acts specified in 
will be of a nature that will be least the complaint is an agreement to re- 
disturbing to listeners and broadcasters. | strict and allot the sale of coal in inter- 


1927, | 


the opening | session, Commissioners function, sailboats and horse-drawn con- 
| traptions of various sorts were used as 
a means of conveyance. 

| Later, the steamboat came into use; 
then followed the steam engine—the 
railroad. 


from other jurisdictions, it was an- 
nounced, would be present at future ses- 
sions. ; 

The need of uniformity of State legis- 
lation to prdémote the relations of citi- 
zens of different States, particularly in 
business affairs, was stressed by those 
addressing the conference. 


“Uniform State action rather than cen- | 
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Of Typhus Fever To Be Studied 


Unknown Cause and Medium of Infection to Be Investi- 


| 


| 

NTENSIVE study of the cause and 

the carrier of typhus fever is be- 
ing carried on by the National Insti- 

| tute of Health, as the disease is now 
considered a serious danger to the 
health of the country, according to an 
oral statement, Aug. 9, on behalf of 
the Public Health Service. 

The chief danger lies in the fact that 
both the cause and carrier $f typhus 
fever are unknown, it was szid. Until 
these are ascertained, science has noth- 
ing to fight against, in this type fever. 

It is known that in Europe and Mex- 
ico, typhus fever is carried by the body 
louse, but numerous investigations 
have proved that this is not the car- 
rier in this country, it was said at the 
National Institute. Certain insects are 
under suspicion, and detailed surveys 
are under way, testing each type sep- 
arately, it was pointed out. The east- 
ern tick, the tropical rat-mite, fleas, 
and bed-bugs are being investigated. 

It cannot be ascertained whether 
this typhus fever is widespread enough 
to be considered an epidemic, since it 
is not known whether the increase in 
the number of cases recorded is merely 
due to better reporting of the disease, 
it was said, 

The protracted drought and con- 
tinued heat wave throughout the coun- 
try are not believed to have had a di- 
rect effect upon typhus fever, it was 
pointed out, since most of the cases 
that are being studied were reported 
previous to the present weather condi- 
tions. There has been an increase in 
the number of cases in the South, it 
was explained, but in places where 
there has been plenty of rainfall. 

The National Health Institute, which 
was created by Congress in the last 


gated by National Institute of Health as Step in 
Checking Serious Public Menace 





| session for the purpose of widening re- 
search into diseases that threaten the 
health’ of man, is still functioning as 
the Hygienic Laboratory, although the 
name has been changed. 
passed the bill that authorized the ap- 
propriation of funds for this research 
work on the part of the National In- 
stitute, but did not actually appropri- 
ate the funds. 

Tentative plans that are to be car- 
ried out when the money is appropri- 
ated are being drawn up by a com- 
mittee named by the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service. 

The general purposes of the act are 
to provide larger facilities for investi- 
gations of diseases of man and mat- 
ters pertaining to the public health, it 
was stated, and to encourage research 
and training for research. The bill 
also authorizes the Government to ac- 
cept bequests and to bring about co- 
operation with scientific institutions in 
the prosecution of research. 

Public health investigations by the 
Public Health Service were first au- 
thorized in 1901. Since then substan- 
tial progress has been made and many 
new facts have been discovered which 
have had an important bearing on the 
prevention and control of disease, it 
was stated. 

In its development, the new Instit- 
tute will have the advantage of the 
traditions of the Hygienic Laboratory, 
it was said, since in reality the Lab- 
oratory becomes the new Institute of 
Health, which, with enlarged facilities, 
will be devoted to investigations of the 
underlying problems not only of com- 
municable diseases but of degenerative 
diseases and environmental conditions 
affecting health. 


Congress | 


Too Many Stations | 

“The great trouble is an overabund- 

ance of stations, mainly in the regional 

or ‘middle’ class,” Chairman Saltzman 

said. “There is a certain percentage of 

The automobile then became a factor | mortality of broadcasting stations, and, 

in transportation. And now, the fastest | as time goes on, it is to be expected that 

|and most modern of all means of travel|some stations will drop out of the pic- 
and transportation—the airplane. ture and help along the situation.” 

New Airports Designated The Davis equalization amendment to 
| The use of the airplane is constantly | the radio act of 1927, declared the Gen- 
l!expanding and numerous airports of | eral, specifies that radio broadcasting fa- 
lentry have been designated within the| cilities among the States and zones be 
past year or so. At the present time | distributed on a fair and equitable basis, 
| there are 14 airports of entry along the | according to nopulation. There is no re- 
Canadian border and 7 along the Mexican | quirement that there be an exact math- 

border, where airplane traffic is handled ematical distribution, he said. 

by Customs and Immigration officers. | “According to a tabulation made by 
The owner of an airplane arriving at| our Engineering Division,” the General 
any point in the United States not des-| stated, “21 States are over quota in 
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Reduction Forecast | 
In Alaskan sone 


Drop in Canned Pack Aseribed’ 
To Order Shortening Season 








| 
| 





And Suggests Liberal 








review of conditions 


CAREFUL 


and crop production discloses that 
Nebraska produced this year 73,000,000 
bushels of wheat, or 20,000,000 bushels 
more than last year; barley, 21,500,- 
000 bushels, or almost 3,000,000 bush- 
els more than last year; rye, 5,355,535 
bushels, which is 1,500,000 bushels more 
than last year, 

Flax, a minor crop, was increased 
in acreage and in production; pota- 
toes, a 15 per cent decrease, but a large 
crop; tame hay, wild hay, red clover, 


| 
| 


cluding wild hay, an average crop. 

With a low rate to other States, 
large surplus of wild hay, which nor- 
mally would not be cut, could be har- 
vested in the sand-hill sections and 
shipped to States where needed. Sugar 
beets in the irrigation section are nor- 
mal at this time, and prospects are 
good, 

But the Government, in this kind of 
season, should be liberal in distribu- 
tion of storage water and should re- 
duce to a minimum the large amount 
of storage water usually earried over 
the season. 

The total corn crop, because of the 
drought in the eastern two-thirds of 
the State, is reduced by one-half, which 


The pack of canned salmon in Alaska | 
iwill be less this vear than the total of | 
11929, based on preliminary returns, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the Bu- | 
reau of Fisheries, Aug. 12. This de- 
crease is due in part to the order which 
shortened the commercial fishing season 
{to improve future runs of the salmon, 
\it was stated. The statement follows in 
| full text: 

Preliminary reports indicate that the 
|}pack of canned salmon in Alaska this 
peo will be less than the total of 5,- 
370,159 cases packed in 1929. In the 
| Bristol Bay region, where normally 
; about 1,000,000 cases of red salmon are 
packed, final returns will probably show 
under 400,000 cases for the current sea- 
son. This is due in part to the order 
terminating commercial fishing in the 
red salmon season on July 17—before the | 
end of the run, This action was taken 
to permit a better escapement to the 
spawning grounds with a view to im-| 
proving future runs. Packing is still in 
progress in various other parts of Alaska 
| but the indications are that the Alaska 
| Peninsula, Kodiak Island, and Prince | 
William Sound regions will have less 
than an average pack. In the Cook Inlet 
section and in the Copper River district 
conditions appear more normal. In 
| southeastern Alaska, the Icy Strait and 
| Wrangell districts have done well, and 
there are indications of a satisfactory 
| season in other sections. An exception- 
ally large run of king salmon occurred | 
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By Arthur J. Weaver 


Governor, State of Nebraska 


alfalfa (two crops), good; all hay, in- | 


lstate commerce to domestic consumers; 
all State, county and municipalities and 
schools where truck or wagon service is 
required, and to employes of industrial 
concerns. 
charges, was restricted “exclusively to 
the members of the said retail dealers 
associations” or to those coal dealers 
| who fulfill the agreed requirements to 
be recognized as Jegitimate coal dealers, 
\“excluding all those retail coal dealers 
who do not come within the definition of 
a retail coal dealer as defined by said 
| agreement.” 

Restrictions Charged 


| 
There was a further agreement, the | 
Was | 


Commission charges, whereby it 
agreed that it is the exclusive business 
of coal producers to sell to retail dealers, 


| ee eee 
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Nebraska in Position to Ship 
Feeds, Says Governor Weaver 


Urges Reduced Transportation Rates as Relief Measure 


Policy in Distribution 


will make possible a reduction of 100,- 

| 000,000 bushels less than last year, 
We have on hand at this time a nor- 
mal carry-over of at least 50,000,000 
bushels of old corn, 

Canditions in the western third of 
the ute as a whole are considerably 
abov™ formal on all crops. Nebraska 
has sufficient feed and forage for all 
her livestock, x 

Bat reduced rates are necessary for 
distribution of feed to some commu- 
nitiés where the drought was been se- 
vere, and also to other States where 
our feed will be needed 

Farmers in communities where the 
corn crop, pastures and forage are 
short should not be compelled to sac- 
rifice their, holdings at present low 
prices, and arrangements must be 
made to prevent this through ,favor- 
able financing 

The Nebraska corn crop situation, 
while bad in spots, is not as a whole 

serious as has been represented, 
Nebraska will cooperate with you and 
other States in any way possible. I 
approve the general purposes of the 
, conference and am pleased to accept 
| your invitation to attend. 
| Full text of telegram sent to Pres- 
| 


as 


. 


ident Hoover on Aug, 11 by the Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska, 


This business, the Commission | 


| west of Arkansas, are declining, the 

, Department said. 

Showers have helped crops in some 
areas since Aug. 1, but the fall has been 
local, giving only temporary relief in 

| limited areas, 

The foreeast for the wheat crop was 
jincreased 14,000,000 bushels, a decline 
|in Spring wheat being more than offset 
| by increased estimates for Winter wheat. 

General Crop Estimates 

The general crop report follows 
full text: 

Corn: Condition, 62 per cent of nor- 
mal; indicated production, 2,211,823,000 
bushels, 
| Winter wheat: Avcrage yield per acre, 
|} 15.5 bushels; preliminary production, 
597,392,000 bushels; quality, 93.4 per 
cent. 

Durum wheat (four States): Cpndi- 
tion, 67.5 per cent of normal; indicated 
production, 48,290,000 bushels, 

Other Spring wheat (United States): 
Condition, 60.7 per cent of normal; indi- 
cated production, 174,931,000 bushels. 

All wheat: Indicated production, 820,- 
613,000 bushels. 

Oats: Condition, 78.9 per cent of nor- 
mal; indicated production, 1,316,369,000 
bushels; stocks on farms, 5.4 per cent of 
| last year’s crop—66,965,000 bushels. 

Crop prospects in the United States 
| declined nearly 7 per cent during July, 
jas a result of drought and hot weather. 

A rather wide belt from the middle 
Atlantic States westward to the Missis- 
|sippi Valley has had the driest growing 
season of record, while the shortage of 
jrainfall for June and July in some south 
central States was far greater than for 
any previous year for which records are 
| available. Temperatures have been ab- 
normally high, with many previous heat 
records equaled or broken in the central 
| States and parts of the southern States. 

Reduced Yield per Acre 
On the basis of crop conditions on 
| Aug. 1, the Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
stimates that yields per acre will be 
5.5 per cent below those secured last 
year, 9.1 per cent below average yields 
during the previous 10 years and below 
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Compact Is Urged 
On Water Diversion 


— 


| Ohio Officer Suggests Solution 
For Chicago Dispute 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Aug. 11. 

In a telegram to the Great Lakes Har- 

| bor Association, holding its annual con- 
| vention at Green Bay, Wis., Attorney 
|General Gilbert Bettman urged that the 
| convention approve his suggestion that a 
| compact between the Great Lakes States, 
| including Illinois, be entered into with 
reference to water diversion at Chicago, 

Mr. Bettman said that his suggestion 
| had been endorsed by the attorneys gen- 
eral of all Lake States. It proceeds, he 
said, upon the legal assumption that the 
Lake States have a property right in the 
| lakes at. their natural levels, and that if 
| any diversion is to be authorized which 
affects those levels, it should be by com- 
er between the States themselves. 
| The benefit of the compact, he pointed 
| out, would be to relieve the Lake States 
|of “constant combat in Congress under 
the vicissitudes of Congressional action 
checkmating Chicago’s desires.” 

A further possible benefit, Mr. Bett. 
man added, would be to relieve the 
States of litigation testing the power of 
Congress itself to authorize diversion in 
the event Chicago should succeed with 
some future Congress, 

The Attorney General stated he was 
“certain all Lake States stand read 
| by compact to permit diversion of aaa 
water at Chicago as is necessary for a 
bona fide waterway but not a smoke- 

‘screened sanitary diversion,” ‘ 
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‘Number of People Entering Country From Canada and Mexico Dur- 
ing Last Fiscal Year Placed in Excess of 46,000,000 in Ad- 
dress by Commissioner of Customs 





| 


“Action to Prevent Centraliza-| The gunboat “Palos” at Changsha is 
tion of Control in Federal credited by Chinese business men as be- 











| 
| 
| One of the stunts afa recent meeting 
|of Maryland beekeerers at the Bee Cul- 
| ture Laboratory of the Bureau of En- 
| tomology was a bee-catching contest, in 


/ 


ing responsible for stopping the looting | 
Government Advised at, °f Changsha, the Department of State | 
Conference 


| 





| 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 


announced Aug. 11 in a statement, which 
follows in full text: = 

~ The American Consul at Hankow, Mr. 
Richard P. Butrick, has informed the 
Department in a telegram dated Aug. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
‘ignated an airport by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Airports, is subject 
| to a penalty. 

Likewise, automobiles or horse-drawn 


+ 
| ing 


into Canadasor Mexico need feel 
|no apprehension over the customs re- 
| quirements to be met upon returning. 

When entering the United States from 


vere made to smuggle the most dangerous 
lof all contraband—narcotics. * 

Customs officers in the prevention of 

this nefarious traffic are often subjected 


, which the participants, barehanded and 
with no protection for their faces, caught 
| as. many bees as possible, one at a time, 
|in three minutes, keeping them in a 
wide-mouth bottle heid in one hand. The 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Reports 





Organized workers in the various coun- 


; re- | rdships st often re-| yj : J st sie ae i 
izati i rer i i Fi i cei ! : . a or cic veler is only re-; to many hardships. They must o winner of this contest, A. Howard John- tries of the world totaled’ 44,190,525 at 
tralization of the law-making power in| 10, noon, that pe tay te =", od vehicles of any kind must report at a) Canada ae ‘ce toes State auto- main on duty for 24 hours or more at a| son, president of the Maryland State the beginning of last year, according to a 
the Federal Government,” the conference | him from Changsha_indicates that ba regular Customs port of entry when re- | quired to pr oduce his time, especially when a dope runner is| Beekeepers Association, was adjudged statement just made public by the Bu- 
“was told, “is the need of the hour.” | siderable damage was done to American turning from Canada or Mexico. | mobile registration card. ‘ es eseacinil agpantin. | the Sopeatenane sseehen of 5 ci ae of ae Statistice, Gammunat of 
ma Millen of at ae aoe at a ae aa Ge ee escent eo tigtoag Bete rn f: ton or tae tuck ty tbe some Their lives are in constant danger, and) land.” “Labor. The information was obtained 
. Miller, of Iowa, in his annual ad-_| cas a Le : s, business acture and bro 1 ‘ 


dress, cautioned the conference, how- | 
ever, that before proposed uniform leg- 
‘islation is considered there should be a} 
demand for a uniform act on the sub- | 


interests suffering less in comparison. 
The Consul also states that foreign 
and Chinese business men credit the self- 


defense firing of the U. S. S. “Palos” at; 


inland nor shall discharge or land any 


‘merchandise, passengers, or baggage 


without receiving a permit therefor from 


the customs officer. 


The failure to report one’s arrival un-| 


took it out of the country, 
requirements are necessary. 
each lane raches the 
ed inside and 


person who 
no further 1 

As every car in ea 
inspection booth, it is inspect 


occasionally, I regret to say, an officer 
is slain by these vicious bands. 

However, they are always on the job, 
and a glance at the records. will show 
that they usually get their man. 


| (Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
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Gradual Changes 


from The International 
Trade Unions. 
The number reported for the United 


Federation of 


| States was 4,443,523; for the Americas, 


oer 9 


and 


‘ : A c i 6,947,296; for Europe, 35,392,081, 
ject. It should be practically certain, he Changsha on July 31 with having saved | der this law’ subjects him to a fine of out, and if no contraband ——— ‘s The duties of customs inspectors are | 7 ’ The world total for the pe afore was 
said, that the act when prepared will be, the island, on which most of the foreign $100. Consequently, every automobiie| further examination 1s necessary "| alt ceathinnd aulait te the detection af aude | In Radio Flanned 46,187,060; for the United States 4,241,- 
accepted by a substantial number of the | residences are situated, and with having that crosses our borders must be in- passed through. traband. | for 


State Legislatures, and that the subject | 
be one, “the lack of uniformity of which 
will mislead, prejudice, inconvenience or 
otherwise adversely affect the citizens of 
the several States.” 

On behalf of the State of Illinois, 
David E. Schanehan, Speaker of the 
State House of Representatives, wel- 
comed the members of the conference. 
“The general public has little idea of the 
great good and benefit of the work of 
the conference to the country,” he said. 
Emphasizing the need of uniformity, he 
declared that “even the legal fraternity 
is confused at the mass of the many*di-| 
verse laws.” 

“Too often the laws of Illinois con- 
flict with laws on the same subject of 
neighboring States,” Mr. Schanehan ex- 
plained. “That is entirely wrong.” 

The conference was congratulated upon 
the work it has done since it was started | 
in 1892 in eliminating conflicts in State | 
egislation. 


stopped the general looting and destruc- 
tion in the city proper. 


Increase Is Shown 
In Exports of Films 


Europe Is Largest Importer 
Of American Pictures, 
Commerce Survey Shows 


e 








Europe, where sound pictures have 
practically taken the place of the silent 


| films, remains the largest importer of 


American pictures, and foreign: trade in 


this American product showed & further! 


increase in the first half of this*year, ac- 


' cording to a statement on Aug. 11 by the 


spected and its baggage, if any, exam- 
ined. 
Not more than a score of years ago 


|from foreign countries consisted largely 
of those arriving from European coun- 
tries or from the Orient by ocean steam- 
ers. 

With the advent of the automobile, 
which became a practical means of con- 
veyance about that time, tourist travel 
across the borders began to change con- 
siderably. a 

Highways were constructed at many 


points of outlet, and in a short time | 
travel to and from Canada and Mexico) 


began to assume large proportions. 

Year after year, as the automobiie 
became available to the man of mod- 
erate means, traffic across the borders 
corrospendingly increased. 

Many new and 
have been constructed in the past dec- 
ade, with the result that during the fis- 
cal year ended June 30 last 12,000,000 


‘passengers arriving in the United States! 


improved highways, 


In those cases where the presence of 
|eontraband is suspected or where un- 
usual equipment is noticed, such cars are 
sent to the inspection center and = 
drwen over mirrors or reflectors, which 
|clearly reveal every mechahical feature 
‘neath the car. 
| Cae false compartments are found 
attached to bottoms of cars, usually con- 
| Salecaae a dozen or so bottles of liquor. 

Many devices are found, however, with 
which travelers hope to bring In liquor; 
but customs officers have been so ag 
and adept at locating these Le pel 
concealment that the practice 1s grac- 
ually falling off. 


| Attempts to Evade 


Inspection Cited 


one instance a ciever young man 
acs to bring in 16 quarts of liquor 
with which he hoped to entertain his 
friends later on. To do so, he utilized 
the services of two spare tires on the 


They must determine whether 

merchandise brought in by travelers is 
dutiable and, if so, whether it may be 
aliowed under the exemption laws of the 
‘tariff act. 

Also, they must examine freight cars, 
weigh certain dutiable merchandise, in- 
spect and check cattle, board vessels, ex- 
amine the ship’s papers, supervise the 
discharge of cargo, and perform many 
other duties inéident to the collection of 
the revenue. 

Also, in order that passengers may 
not be delayed at the border when travel- 
ing by train, customs officers are sent to 
points of embarkation in Canada and 
| Mexico for the purpose of examining the 
| passengers and baggage while en route. 

Many inquiries are constantly received 
from travelers entering the United States 
as to whether the new tariff act makes 
any changes in the amount allowed under 
the exemption clause. 

Little change is made in the new law 


| 


Broadcasting Situation Now 
| ‘Rather Tranquil,’ Chair- 
man of Commission Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

varying degrees, while the remaining 27 
States are under their quota as Jpre- 
scribed by the Davis Amendment. ~ But 
;I am not so sure that we have not 
complied to a reasonable extent with the 
| law, for it is a virtual impossibility to 
| Bring about a precise mathematical dis- 
tribution of stations, power, channels 
j}and hours of opération among the 48 
| States and the Territories, according to 
population. A scientific distribution must 
take into consideration the vital element 
| of territory to be covered, as well as of 
population, and the law dees not cover 


| Britain third 


542; the Americas, 
for Europe, 33,936,784. 

A table shows that Russia, with more 
than 11,000,000 organized workers led 
the rest of the world, Germany ranking 
second with more than 8,000,000, Great 
with 4,673,144, and the 
United States fourth. No organized 
workers were reported for China, which 
listed 2,800,000 a. the beginning of 1928. 

Countries Compared 

The following figures taken from the 
table show the membership of organized 
employes in European countries at the 


7,416,491; and 


;opening of 1929: Austria, 999,137; Be!- 
gium, 724,408; Bulgaria, 31,450; Czecho- @ 


slovakia,, 1,738,265; Denmark, 311,052; 
Estonia, 13,336; Finland, 90,321; Feance, 
1,200,600; Germany, 8,694,887; Great 
Britain, 4,673,144; Greece, 82,775; Hol- 
land, 561,087; Hungary, 177,678; Ice- 
land, 5,000; Ireland, 108,636; Italy, 5,- 
000,000; Latvia, 37.388; Lithuania, none; 
Luxemburg, 17,668; Memel Territory, 


: : 2,914; Norway, 107,982; Poland, 512,317; 

sai ee : . y , : : . . yer rs 1 baggage. The ex-! that phase.” | =? aA. ae + Pens ’ 

‘\\Charles B. Megan, vice president of | Department of Commerce. automobiles ‘crossed the international] rear of his: car. : See uReEsone rn ORE ‘ Be ; . | Portugal, 20,000; Rumania, 41,421; Rus- 

the Chicago Bar Association, told the| The statement, which was based on in- Soamaberton into our country. Individu-- The tubes in the tires were split ‘and pot “3 ne articles acquired aun oe = the Engineering Di-| sia, 11,060,000; Spain, 291.000; Sweden, 

conference that the country was oho formation collected by the Department’s als arriving by this means alone reached eight bottles of liquor copcealed ms #058. which - ions ilo y 1 by th yen the “unit an ” ‘a eee oc 564,009; Switzerland, 265,612; Yugo- 
nate in having two organizations stress-| 1. otion picture division, follows in full a total of 34,615,592. A cold patch _was then” placed on the s on allowed by the Govern- ystem™ of distribution of fa- slavia, 60,044 


ing uniformity of laws—the American 
Law Institute, working on the restate-| 
ment of the common law, and the confer- | 
“ence, engaged in furthering uniformity | 
in statutory law. | 
: Objective Approved 


text: 
Preliminary export figures of Amer- 
ican motion picture film for the first six 


months of 1930 to all foreign countries! 


show increase of linear 


feet over those of 1929. 


an 


In addition to the vehicular traffic by 
highway, a substantial number of trav-| 
elers came into the cbuntry by means 
of ferries, lake and river steamers. Ap-| 
proximately 11,500,000 people entered in 
this way. 


s and the tires inflated. 
a went well until he had just about 
reached the inspection booth. The patch 
on one tube became loose, deflating the 
tire. The tire need only be touched by 
the inspector to reveal something other 


ment for a number of years, is still in 
force. 

This exemption, however, is granted 
only on articles acquired for personal or 
household use, or as souvenirs or curios, 
and does not apply to articles intended 


cilities, A station of 1,000-watts power, 
operating on a regional channel with full 
time is considered one unit, with the unit 
value of the stations of lower and higher 
power and varying hours of operation, 
prorated accordingly. 


For most countries for which no mem- 
bership is given it is explained that such 
membership is not known or no new in- 
formation has been received. 

“Membership for merican 
foilows: Argentina. 112.000; 


countries 
olivia, 5.- 


sSoeete : fy snot for sale or bought on commission This survey shows that Illinois is the 000; Brazil, 116,500; ¢ da} 300602; 
Centralization of the law-making Duri ‘ on . aie P eth 46.000.000 people than air’ on the inside. ; oan Y ° 5 ; sky : : ai mies | Tipcnsting hie. tame Cal ne 

é . Med | uring 1930, 144,932,674 linear feet of| In all, more than ,000, peopie ae aes ce or | P ost over-quota Stat + 11.70 s|C ; 3C 71,- 

power in the Federal Government = ‘Se sound and silent motion pic-lentered the United States from Canada| Both tires were taken off, the liquor Provisions Governing m quo ate, being 11.70 units; Chile, none; Colombia, 10,000; Cuba, 71, 


order to achieve uniformity was 
scribed by Mr. Megan as an evil rather 
than a benefit. The work of the confer- 
ence in combating this tendency by | 
sponsoring and furthering uniform State | 
‘legislation, he stated, should receive pub- | 
lic approval. ” 
The program of the conference, with | 
sessions lasting through Aug. 16, calis| 
for the consideration of many proposed | 
acts on legal, economic, and social sub- | 
jects, including in particular the sub- | 
jects of acknowledgment of instruments, 
principal and income, child labor, opera- 
tion of motor vehicles, negotiable instru- 
ments, trust receipts, collection by banks, | 


|227 were exported 


tures valued at $4,127,172 have been ex- 
ported as against 121,810,453 linear feet 
of both types valued at $3,331,022 during 
the same period of 1929. 

With the sound film having practically 


supplanted the silent picture throughout | 


Europe, this market still remains our 


large@t user of American motion pic-, 


tures. During the first six months of 
1930, 63,878,047 feet of American motion 
picture, with a declared value of $2,049,- 
to this region as 
against 40,423,942 feet with a value of 
$1,527,413 during the same period of 1929. 


9” 


oy 


and Mexico by automobiles and boats 
during the last fiscal year. 

Some idea of the vast amount of au- 
tomobile traffic may be had by noting the 
travel over the Ambassador Bridge, at} 
| Detroit. Last month more than 114,000 
cars crossed this bridge into the United 
States. 

On Sundays and holidays automobiles 
arrive over this bridge in a constant 
stream for hours. At such times ap- 
proximately 118 cars are inspected and 
passed every 10 minutes. 


At this bridge, which is one of the most 


seized, and the traveler fined. 


{* In another instance a man and woman 


arrived at one of the border ports and 
drove up to the customs station. He ex- 
plaine.! that the Jady was suffering from 
lumbago and hopedsthat the inspection 
c@ald be made while she remained in the 
car, as it was very painful for her to 
move. ; 
The officer informed the man that in- 
spection could not very well be made 
unless the lady stepped out of the car; 
that it would only require a few min- 


! utes, and that the ladv need only step to 


the side of the car. She did. 


al . . 
Exemptions Reviewed 

The new Tariff Act contains a clause | 
not included in the old law. which places 
‘a limit on the number of suem® exemp- 
tions that may be obtained by providing 
that a resident of the United States shall 
not take advantage of the exemption 
granted under the law within a period 
of 30 days from the last exemption 
claimed. 

No change is made under the new 
Tariff Act governing personal effects of 
nonresidents entering the United States. 

Such nonresidents may bring into the 


in excess of its properly computed quota. | 
New Jersey is the least over-quota State, 
being .27 of a unit over. 

Pennsylvania is nearly 9 units under 
its proper quota and leads the list of 27 
States in that respect. But, in percent- 
age, as against units, Pennsylvania is 


| Shown to be 32 per cent under quota, with 


nine other States showing greater per- 
centages of subnormal facilities. 
Stations Number 620 

The tabula#on shows a total of 620 

stations operating in the country, with 

New York leading the list of States, hav- 

ing 55 statiows. California has 46, Ilii- 


1186; Dominica, 3,442; Guatemala, 3,349; 


Honduras, none; Mexico, 1,850,000; Nic- 
aragua, none; Panama, none; Paraguay, 
none; Peru, none; Porto Rico, 15,000; 
Salvador, none; Trinidad and Tobago, 
722; Uruguay, 5,000; Venezuela, 25,972; 
United States, 4,443,523. 
No Report From China 

The total for Australasia was set at 
911,541, and for New Zealand, 106,916. 

For Asia, Ceylon reported 114,000; 
China, none; Dutch East Indies, 24,021; 
India, 273,621; Japan, 308,900; Korea, 
none; Mongolia, none; Palestine, 21,652; 


an” 5 po ; ; a Sits ki ; > wor 2 lanes rever. her awkward movements country free of duty wearing apparel, - d Pennsylvania 3 Nt Philippines British Gui : 

: cae : es This increase of over 23,000,000 feet of modern of its kind in the world, 1: a However, ; Bh a heet ey nip ea : 7 jnois anc ennsylvania $8 each, and ippines, none. ritis vuinea in 
divorce, depositions, narcotic drugs, _ film was absorbed chiefly by the United of incoming traffic are handled simulta- suggested anything but lumbago. age = ge edevamnent, toriet ar-' Texas 34. The remainder is distributed | Africa listed 1,073; Egypt, 60,000; 
arms, air licensing, mechanies’ liens, anc Kingdom and France, the two neously. remained for the officer to suggest to S, and similar personal effects neces- 


doing business by foreign corporations. 


present, 


her that perhaps she would care to go 


sary and appropriate for the use of such 


among the othef States and Territories. 


South Africa, 28,824, and South West 


ae or ‘leaders in Europe and throughout the) The greatest amount of highway traffic ilies : aie se ee ‘ '| General Saltzman said from time to,Africa, 600. 
c agg te A Miller stated. that world for iomnieen tier pictures entering the United States, however, is to oe a ee ae oleae orned, Y time the Commission plans to make The membership of the international 
"0! $ Pr s . r. . ; ine od ¢ D > j P s y contrabanc at s : possess road at. ifts of a a 4. ho secr ad catch 
the Seanad for greater uniformity of United Kingdom has increased its im- _ at the Peace Bridge at Buffalo,| stelf of an) abe the time of or exiae te that dusurtere small shifts of a nature that will im-! trade secretariats at the beginning of 


‘State laws can be traced to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association The first official ac- 
tion czme with the adoption by the New| 
York jtegislature of an act authorizing! 
the appointment of “commissioners for 
the promotion of uniformity of legisla- 
tion.” 

The first meeting of State boards of 


ports of our film by over 12,000,000 feet, 
importing during the first half of 1930, 
23,677,004 feet of film from this country 
as against 11,195,243 feet of film during 
1929. This large increase places the 
United Kingdom not only as our largest 
revenue market, but also the largest 
from point of quantity in the world. As 


This bridge is one and one-half | 
miles long, and at the present time over! 
16,000 automobiles use it daily. More 
| than 8,000 automobiles carrying upwards 
of 30,000 passengers daily require cus- 
|toms examination, 


| Method of Inspecting 


be carrying. 

She went into the office, removed two 
quarts of liquor from pockets inside her 
skirt, left the necessary fine, and went 
her way a sadder and much wiser 
woman. , 

Also it is somewhat shocking to find 
that an apparently refined young woman 


has been smuggling by using her aged 


from a foreign country. 

These provisions do not apply to mer- | 
chandise or to articles intended for other 
persons or for sale, as such merchan-| 
dise or articles are subject to duty at the, 
Seprentnans rates provided in the new 
act. 

There are approximately 700 inspec- 


prove reception, for listeners and at the 
same time have the effect of equalizing 
the distribution of stations. Although 
hundreds of applications are pending, 
there is little likelihood of licensing new 
stations in areas which are over-quota, 
but in States which are entitled to addi- 
tional facilities, new stations will be 


1929, the number of affiliated countries 
and affiliated unions, and the amount of 
increase or decrease during the year were 
shoWn in a table to be as follows: 90,007 
bookbinders in 15 countries and 16 un- 
ions, 8.5 per cent gain; 958,141 build- 
ing workers in 19 cotfntries and 25 
unions, 13.4 per cent gain; 293,906 cloth- 


commissioners was held in 1892, he said. ;}mentioned above, Fyance is our second Vehicles Desertbed father and mother to conceal several , tors located at the various ports of entry ae if the need for them is demon [3a8 workers in 18 countries and , 
By the year 1912 all the States, terri-| largest market in fobtage imported both ‘To handle this task, the Customs Serv- bottles of liquor on their persors; or to , along the Canadian and Mexican borders. |. . 4 [Continued on page 3. Column 7.] 
tories and the District of Columbia, in Europe and the rest of the world. ice has stationed at the American end of In addition to these inspectors, a force 


Porto; Rico and the Philippine Islands 
had Commissioners on Uniform Staie 
Laws 
The conference has studied during its | 
existence .many diverse -subjects, the | 
resent Commissioners. were told, includ- | 
ing labor laws, insurance, banks and | 
banking, taxation, accounting, property | 
Jaws, highways, industrial disputes, and 
many others. 
Amendments Advised 


In view of the work of the American 
Law Institute in eliminating for the 


\ 


| During the first six months of 1930, there, 
| was exported to France 13,445,037 feet 
,of American film as against 5,103,988 


feet during 1929, 

Next in Europe, and sixth in our world 
markets, is Germany. 
of 1930, 7,875,256 feet of American mo- 
tion pictures were exported to this coun- 
try as compared with 6,638,085 feet dur- 
ing 1929. Sound patent difficulties ex- 


|isting in Germany between the German 


and American electric companies, manu- 


For the first half | 


Peace Bridge a force of thoroughly 
trained inspectors sufficient to handle a 
peak load of 1,800 automobiles per hour. 

I say with great pride that it is indeed 
A source of gratification that of this 
enormous volume of traffic, which last | 
year was in excess of 1500,000 automo- 
biles and. 4,500,000 people, very few com- 
plaints of improper treatment or con- 
duct on the part of the customs officers 
were received. 

Now, customs officers are not infallible. 


learn that a clergyman with the garb | 


and all the dignitv and noise gf a most 
devout Christian is, in fact, a*rum run- 
ner. The clergyman’s garb in this in- 
stance was merely a guise under which 


the individual hoped to smuggle his goods 


into the country. 
Recently a man apprehended with a 


largejoad of liquor was sentenced to pay | 
This he did; but immediately | 


a fine. 
thereafter he returned with an attorney 
and seriously demanded that the liquor 
be returned to him so that he might not 


of over 600 patrol officers constantly | 
patrol the international highways at the | 
borders as well as the river and lake | 
' fronts. 

_,. These patrolmen not only prevent the 
| illegitimate introduction of merchandise 
and contraband into ts country, but 
also enforce the law regarding arrival 
in this country. 

There is now pending before the Con- 
gress a bill that if enacted into law will 
create a unified border patrol, 

At present, immigration 


officers, as 


Manganese Dumping 
By Russia Charged 


American Producers Ask As- 
sessment of Additional Duty 








‘letter from the president of the associa- 


tion, J. Carson Adkerson. 

“Such ore is freely offered and sold in 
the United States at less than its fair 
market value and at less than the indi- 
cated cost of production in Russia.” 
wrote Mr. Adkerson. 

The letter stated that while the aver- 
age price of manganese ore for the five 


'years ending 1929 wasabout 40 cents 


The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Seymour Lowman received on Aug. 


ec. i. s. Atlantic seaboard, the Russian 
ore is being sold at approximately 25 


: he | facturing sound recordi reproduc- | They are human and at times when they pe compelled to disappoint his customers. | y.¢ ae, ee oO $|11 from the American Manganese Pro-| cents per long ton unit of 22.4 pounds. 
present from its recently adopted crimi-| jing ie oe: oe are overworked they are liabl to forget =o - s " ‘a u vult officers of the Department of | ducers Association, a petition that,im-| “It is common knowiedge that the Rus- 
yo code the chapter relating to attend-| tion of sound motion oe aoe themselves. Discourtesy to the traveling Hardships Said to Attend ae ned ruts Xs — various | ports of Russian manganese be stopped |sian Soviet government has determined 

ance of nonresident witnesses in crimi- | r es ~| public, however, will not be tolerated., yy . . : : ation to customs ‘pending an investigation looking toward to sell manganese ore in foreign markets 

: ’ many. These patent controversies were | PUD!¢ , Narcotic Regulation officers penaing ¢ estigation looking towarc & 
nal cases, President Miller recommended ; a ' : =e 


that the conference delay final approval | 
of a uniform act on the same subject 
-until the proposals of the two organiza- 
tions could be made identical. 

Mr. Miller recommended consideration | 
and approval of amendments to the Uni- 
form Sale of Securities Act, Uniform 
Criminal Extradition Act, and the Motor 
Vehicle Act. The cdnference should also | 
act, he said, on proposed uniform acts 
covering divorce, child labor, and the, 
regulation of firearms, and the sale of | 
narcotics. Special study was also urged 
of a Uniform Land Title Registration Act | 
and an act relating to the doing of busi- 
ness by foreign corporations. The latter 
proposed legislation, of which the first 
draft will be considered by the confer- 
ence, “would be of real benefit to the 
business interests of the country,” Presi-! 
dent Miller stated. 

Interest in Work Increasing | 

An increasing public interest in the | 
work of the conference was noted in re- 
ports of standing committees. Harrison 
A. Bronson, North Dakota, chairman of 
the Committee on Public Information, 

‘told the conference that there is “a con- 
stantly growing appreciation and better | 
understanding of the public concerning | 
the importance and the work of this con- 
ference.” The growth in public senti- 
ment, he said, recognizes the conference 
as an expert and nonlegislative body, 
“unique in the field of legislative law.” 

: Mr. Bronson also stated that “there 
is a grewing recognition on the part of | 
the press that there is a news value in 
the work of the conference.” During the 





| a . ; : | Officers 
| amicably settled on July 1, 1930, which | taught to realize that our organization is | 


will permit in the future importation of 
American sound motion pictures into 
Germany. The settling of patent dis- 
putes will also add impetus to the wiring 
of a great number of German theaters, 
who were reluctant to wire not only be- 
cause of the patent disputes, but also 
the lack of assurance that good sound 
product would be available. 


For the first six months of 1930, 38,- 
267,638 linear feet of American motion 
pictures with a declared value of $939,- 
759 were exported to Central and Latin 
America, as compared with 39,501,876 
linear feet valued at $939,328 during the 
same period of 1929, Our fourth, sev- 
enth and eighth important world mar- 
kets are located in this geographical 
region, which are, respectively, Argen- 


| tina, Brazil and Mexico. | 
The Far East, too, shows a slight de- | 


cline in the imports of American motion 
pictures during the first six months of 
1930. During this period 28,711,647 feet 
of film with a value of $672,309 were 
imported from the United States, as 
against 29,653,847 feet valued at $650,071 
for the same period of 1929. 

Canada, always a big user of‘ Ameri- 
can motor pictures, is our fifth largest 
market. 

During the first half of 1930, 8,649,511 
feet of American film valued at $352,511 
were exported to this close neighbor of 
ours, as against 6,082,151 feet; valued at 
$279,449 during 1929, 

During the period under discussion 
35,658,218 linear feet of sensitized not 


of the Customs Service are 


not alone a revenue-collecting branch of 


|the Government, but also a public serv-| 


| ice institution, 
Now a word as to how we inspect au- 





|tomobiles when they report at a customs | 


port of entry along the border. 
American tourists with automo 
. 


biles go- 


so of liquor for their friends, and merely 
conceal them on their persons, and in 
|these cases nearly everyone is detected. 
Liquor is not the only contraband that 
customs officers must prevent from being 
: smuggled into the country. ‘ 
On the Mexican border many attempts 





Federal Children’s Bureau Gives Rules 
| Of Health for Babies in Hot Weather 


‘Im 
| 


ment on the rules of health for babies 
jduring periods of high temperatures, 
stresses the importance of diet and cloth- 
ing. 

Special attention is called to the im- 
portance of having pure milk. The full 
text of the statement follows: 
| Hot weather lowers resistance to dis- 
| ease. 





other insects which carry disease, and 
| sterilizing all his food and water. 
The baby’s clothes should be of cotton, 


| except for a sweater or light jacket of 


portance of Proper Diet and Suitable Clothing Stressed pos 
In Department of Labor Statement 


~\ 


if this is available). The milk should 
|be boiled as soon as it is delivered and 
should be kept on ice in covered sterilized 
bottles. In Summer special care must 
| be taken to get good milk and to prepare 
it properly. Most of the danger for 
|which hot weather is ordinarily blamed, 
lespecially during weaning time, can be 


;rhea and vomiting, are more likely to 
joecur during hot weather. They may 


Many attempt to bring in a bottle or. 


It is proposed to place the enforcement 
of all these laws under the jurisdiction 
of one Federal agency, thereby expedit- | 
|ing the movement of individuals across 
the line and providing a better enforce- 
|ment of the laws. 


Cooperation of 


Tourists Sought 

Andnow a word of appeal to the tyav- 
eling public: Please.remember that the 
| customs officers at the border stations 
are doing their utmost to expedite your 
| entry into the country. If, at times you 


are compelled to await in line for 10 or, 


15 minutes, which I know under the cir- 
cumstances often seems like an hour or 
ossibly more, we ask that you be pa- 
ient, as many of the inspectors often 


remain at their posts of duty for 12 or 
14 hours. 


a . | Your cooperation in this respect will | 
Declaring that hot weather lowers re-;ances may be prevented by boiling his| not only assist the inspector, but also 


sistance to disease, the Children’s Bu-| milk, The cleanest and best milk obtain- | help to hurry you along your way. 
|reau, Department of Labor, in a state-|able should be bought (pasteurized milk | 


As public servants—your servants— 
they are always ready and willing to 
| assist you to the full extent of the law 
| Whenever you return from a trip in a 
foreign country. 

And now a few words to my local co- 
workers stationed along the Canadian 
|and Mexican borders. 
| You constitute the outposts—the first 


Special attention must, therefore, | eliminated if the baby’s milk is boiled, | line of defense in” our efforts to pro- 
be given to keeping the baby as cool as|but perhaps it is better not to start| tect ¢ ¢ : 
possible, protecting him from flies and | weaning the baby in very hot weather. | Necessity be men of courage since yours 
Digestive disturbances, such as diar- | 


customs revenue. You must of 


is a duty often fraught with great peril 
and personal danger. You frequently find 
| yourself confronted with hardened crim- 


| inals engaged in the smuggling traffic 


the assessment of an additioral duty by 
authority 
of 1921. 

The petition was in the form of a_ 


of the anti-dumping act 


Title Registered U 
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John R. Vorhees, South Dakota, chair- | 
‘man of the Legislative Committee, re- 
ported the adoption during the past year 
of five uniform acts in four jurisdictions: 
Kentucky, Porto Rico, Rhode Island and 
South Carolina. With the adoption in 
Porto Rico of the Negotiable Instru- 
ment Act, this uniform legislation, the | 
Committee reported, is now in force in 
all of the 53 jurisdictions comprising the 
conference, the only uniform legislation 
approved which has been so universally 
adopted. 

The Committee chairman pointed out 
that Legislatures were in session since 
the last conference in only 12 jurisdic- 
tions. Uniform acts were considered by 
Legislatures of other States but not en- 
acted. The conference, on the recom- | 
mendation of the Committee on a Uni- 
form Cooperative Marketing Act, con- 
tinued the Committee to permit its fur- 


;" study of the subject. 





President Hoover to Present 
Medal to Colonel Lindbergh 


President Hoover on Aug. 15 will pre- 
sent to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh a 
special gold medal awarded him by Con- 
gress to commemorate his achievements 
in the advancement of the of 
aviation. 

In announcing this orally at the White 
House on Aug. 11, it was stated that Col, 
Lindburgh, accompanied py his wife, Mrs. 
Ann Morrow Lindbergh, will fly to Wash- 
ington from New York, on Aug. 15 in 
time for the presentation ceremonies at 
the White House at 12:30 o’clock. 

Bronze replicas of the medal are to be 
struck at the Philadelphia Mint and of- 


science 


of manufacture, it was stated, 


|}moved. During the heat of the day the 


baby should be kept in a shaded place | 
In the | 


| out of doors or in a cool room, 
cool of the morning and afternoon he 
| should be taken out for a sun bath, 
| The baby’s bed and carriage should 
| always be covered with mosquito netting 
| to protect him from flies and mosquitoes 
which may be the earriers of disease. 
The breast-fed baby has a_ better 
chance to live and thrive than the arti- 
ficially-fed baby. During the first nine 
months of life many digestive disturb- 
ances can be prevénted by breast-feed- 
ing. Most well mothers can nurse their 
babies and thus save them from much 
sickness. Breast-fed babies do not have 
digestive troubles so much as artificially- 
fed babies, especially during hot weather, 
and fewer breast-fed babies die. 


| . If the baby has passed the weaning | regular habits insure for your baby the| that the motto of the Customs Service | 
fered for sale to the public at the cost|age or for some other reason must be| best possible resistance to the disturbing ' is cour 


artificially fed many digestive disturb- 
' 


should be called if a baby has diarrhea. 

When a baby has diarrhea boiled wa- 
ter in moderate quantities should be 
| given every hour. Rapid loss in weight 


| which®is a marked feature of the dis- | 
ease, is largely due to loss of water, and | 


therefore the giving of water is neces- 
|sary to replace this loss: If the artifi- 
|cially-fed baby has even a slight diar- 
‘rhea or a number of loose, undigested 
| stools all food should be stopped for 24 
hours and normal feeding resumed very 
gradually. At-first give diluted skim 
milk that has been boiled for five min- 
uates. The mixture should be started at 
half the previous strength. and the feed- 
ing at first should be smaller than usual. 
The strength and amount of the feeding 
| should be increased gradually. 


| Good clean food, fresh air, quiet and 


and enervating effects of hot weather. 


doff our hats in glowing tribute to our 
heroic officers who have sacrificed their 
jlives in defense of our laws and our 
| revenue, 

The very nature of your calling makes 
your work highly hazardous. Mr. Mel- 
lon, Assistant Secretary Lowman and I 


| ity.to duty; and we want you to know 


that we are very proud of the traditions | 


of your Service which have been carried 
down from the very beginning of our 
Government. 

In closing, let us not be unmindful 
of the enviable record of the men who 
have gone before us, especially those who 
have made the supreme sacrifice in the 
line of duty! Let us never soil by word 
or deed this record of our comrades! 
Once more I beseech you to remember 


tesy and service to the traveling 
public! ' 
/ 


deeply appreciate your loyalty and fidel-| 
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Health and Labor Conditions 
In Drought Area Are Surveyed 


DROUGHT MAP SUBMITTED -TO PRESIDENT HOOVER 


Committee Clerk 
Criticizes Report 
On Indian Affairs 


‘Statement by Commissioner 
Rhoads Termed ‘Shallow’ 
And ‘Simply a Rehash of 
Old Propaganda’ 





President Receives Summary Compiled by 
American Red Cross From Data Submitted 
From Representatives in 18 States 








Conditions relating to sickness and unemployment in the drought 
areas, aS ascertained by the American Red Cross through its local 
chapters in 18 States, were reported to President Hoover, on Aug. 11, | 
by Judge John Barton Payne, chairman of the Red Cross. The report 





The statement of the Commissioner 


® 


ec 


4 


¥ 


follows in full text: 


+ 
Summary of reports from Red Cross | 


field representatives relative to the 
drought situation as of Aug. 8, 1930: 


Alabama 


Condition of creps:. Corn is reported 
as the most seriously affected crop. The 
State cotton crop is estimated to be 62 
per cent normal. Pike, Coffee, Houston, 
Henry and Calhoun counties expect good 
cotton crops. ° 

Health conditions due to water short- 
age and drought: 


| 


Newspapers report | 


Athens water supply low. Meteorologist | 


Smythe at Montgomery reports State 
rivers low but safely above record low 
marks. 

Present living conditions of farmers 
and probable living conditions next Fall 
and Winter: Report of suffering te- 
ceived from only one county (i. e., Rus- 
sell County). . 

General: Commissioners of agricul- 
ture of southern States meet Monday 
(Aug. 11) at Atlanta, Ga., to estimate 
crop damage. a 
are streams of dust, but average quality 
vegetables are reasonably priced in local 
markets. 

A 


Arkansas 
Condition of crops: Arkansas reports 
general crop loss with exception of cot- 


ton for which the outlook is yet uncer- , 


tain. There is practically no hay or for- 
age anywhere. The feed shortage is in- 
creasing. The truck and garden crow® 
are practically a total loss. A favorable 


season following heavy rains would per- | 


mit some late vegetable crops and con- 
sequently decrease the food shortage. 


Health conditions due to water short- | 


age and drought: Health officials report 
some infantile paralysis, not in epidemic 


form; but the spread of this disease is | 
Typhoid | 
cases are numerous, especially among ne- 


aggravated by dry weather. 
groes, but are generally unreported. Pel- 
lagra reported as increasing in eastern 
counties with greater amount predicted 
in Fall on account of lack of milk and 
vegetables. 

Possibility; of farmers without crops 
securing other employment: Preference 
is given farmers on highway construc- 
tion, but few jobs are available. Lum- 
ber industries are operating short- 
handed or are closed. 

Present living conditions of farmers 
and probable living conditions next Fall 
and Winter: Suffering for food among 
tenant farmers is beginning and wiil in- 
crease rapidly. Land owners and mer- 
chants in all sections report conditions 
are worst in their experiences with se- 
vere hardship inevitable especially from 
November through February. City wel- 
fare agencies generally report heavy re- 
lief demands with increasing number of 
farm people. 

A 
Slorida 

General: Apparently no drought situ- 

ation in Florida. However, all counties 


located in ¢ 
other adjacent counties report almost 


total crop losses of all types, due to high | 


water. 
A 


Georgia 
General: Georgia apparently not af- 
fected by drought. Albany and Macon 
are planning to invite farmers in drought 
areas of other States to ship cattle te 
their pastures. Crops excellent. Corn 
reported best in years. Cotton weather 


good. Better tobacco now, is boosting the 
nreliminary low prices of market. 
A 
Louisiana 


Condition of Crops (Southern Louisi- 
ana): Cotton will produce half crop. 
Corn and other feed crops are ruined in 
highlands, but are satisfactory on river- 
bed Jands. The cane crop is precarious, 
but will be saved if it rains. 

General: No distress as yet on account 
of the drought. 


will be in need. 
A 


South Dakota 
General: South Dakota reports esti- 
mated crop one-half of normal with hope 


of material improvement with rains dur- | 


ing next 10 days. Present living condi- 
tions of South Dakota farmers generally 
similar to past four years. 

A 


North Carolina 


General: Only extreme mountainous 
counties affected and these are not in 
serious condition as yet. It is generally 


accepted State has best crops in years. | 


A 


Kansas 
Counties chiefly affected: The drought 
is serious in the eastern half of Kansas. 
Condition of crops: The corn and pas- 
turage crops are seriously affected. It 
is estimated that the corn crop will be 60 


per cent of normal if rains come within | 


next few days. Cattle raising region is 
in serious plight although the stock is 
not yet forced upon the market. 

Health conditions due to water short- 
age and drought: No unfavorable health 
conditions yet. 

Possibility of farmers without crops 


securing other employment: Road work | 
2nd other labor available to farmers in! 


some counties. 

“resent living conditions of farmers 
and probable living conditions next Fall 
and Winter: Continuation of drought 
will bring serious conditions. 


~ 
West Virginia 
Counties chiefly affected: Jackson, 
Roane, Mason, Putnam, Cabell and 


Wayne are the counties chiefly affected. 
Condition of crops: The percentage 


Unpaved roads of State | 


Lake Okeechobee area and| 


If rain comes the situa- | 
tion will clear up, although some families|}age and. drought: 








possibilities of farmers securing other 
employment is slight although the De- 
partment of Agriculture is trying to in- 
fluence the Governor to start proposed 
road building in Putnam and Jackson 
counties. 

Present living conditions of farmers 


and probable living conditions next Fall! 


and Winter: Present living conditions 
below normal but not acute. Actual suf- 
fering may develop this Fall and Winter. 

General: 


fall_in August the blue grass sections 


| will come back sufficiently to care for 
stock needs until Winter. 
A ‘ 
Kentucky 


General, northeastern Kentucky: In 


If there is a normal rain-| 


counties nerth of and including Fayette | 


there is absolutely no pasturage, the 
corn is a failure and the tobacco is in 


such shape that most farmers are not | 


going to attempt to cut it. 
no gardens 
more scarce than in Winter. 


There are 


and fresh vegetables are | 
There is no | 


water in the country and most towns} 


are curtailing the water supply, some to 
the extent that water is only turned on 


jin the mains during certain hours dur- | 


ing each day. 
actually burned over and black. There 
is a heavy sale of cattle, sheep and hogs, 
also horses, at the lowest price known 
for years by people not able to ‘afford to 
haul water or put stock on Winter feed. 
Relief agencies are carrying a heavier 


There are acres of land | 


case load than during Winter months. | 


Recently, in Carlisle, nine carloads of 
| cattle were shipped from there in one 


day, sold by people who in a number of | 


instances had bought in the Spring at 
| 11 cents and 12 cents, fed them for five 
;months and sold them for 3 cents and 
4 cents. 

Counties chiefly affected, southeastern 
Kentucky:: The following counties are 
chiefly affected: Boyd, Lawrence, John- 
son, Martin, Floyd, Pike, Greenup, Ma- 
goffin, Elliott, Rowan, Bath, Menifee, 
Morgan, Montgomery, Carter, 

Condition of crops: 
early potato crop is lost. 
tato crop is a total loss. The hay crop 
is a total loss. Seventy-five per cent of 
the corn crop is lost. There is no stock 
feed. The pastures are a ¢total loss. 
There will be no fruit or truck garden 
produce. In Perry, Letcher, Breathitt, 
Knott, Leslie, Harlan and Bell counties 
50 per cent of the crops will probably be 
lost. 

Health conditions due to water short- 
age and drought: The streams are dry. 
The water shortage is alarming. 


The late po- 


State | 


Areas most severely affected by the 





drought were designated on a map 


submitted by the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, to President 


Hoover as a part of the prelimina 
made by the Department of Agric 


areas ‘designated on tne official map. 


ry survey of the drought situation 
ulture. The above map shows the 
Less than half a normal crop of 


corn can be expected in the regions indicated by the darkened areas, 


according to statements issued on behalf of the Department. 





creps in northern counties varies from; 


1/3 to 1/2. In the counties south of | 
Springfield the corn losses are from 50 
per cent to 75 per cent, and other crops | 
are 50 per cent. In these southern coun-| 


| ties livestock is reported as being shipped | 


Fifty per cent of | 
jage and 


| 


> 


on account of pasture and water. | 
Health conditions due to water short-| 
drought: The exhaustion of, 
wells and other sources of drinking wa- | 
ter presents serious problem and health! 
hazard. 
Present living conditions of farmers 


Pasture 





‘of Indian Affairs, C. J. Rhoads, sub- 
| mitted to the President and made public 
| Aug. 9, relative to the activities of the 
|Indian Bureau in training the Indian in 
| self-sufficiency, was termed Aug. 11 as 
a “shallow statement, containing noth- 
|ing constructive, and simply a rehash of 
old propaganda’ by Nelson A. Mason, 
| clerk of the Senate Committee on In- 
|dian Affairs. 

“The entire statement,” Mr. Mason 
| commented, “simply sets forth what the 
office hopes to do in the future. It says 
nothing of what, if anything, has been 
accomplished so far. It is the same kind 
of talk that we have listened to in the 
Committee for the past year.” (The, full 
text of Mr. Rhoads’ statement was 
printed in the issue of Aug. 11). 

Referring to the statement in which 
Commissioner Rhoads said that “we feel 
that we have been very fortunate in the 
type of officials recently appointed,” Mr. 
Mason pointed out that only a very few 
new appointments have been recently 
{made in the service, and that in each 
| case the appointments were to men new 
in the service. 
| Further, Mr Mason took issue with 
the statement that “decentralization of 





producing a serious danger of livestock feed. 


affected is in the rich, corn-growing 


areas have not been seriously damaged, according to the statement. 
Deterioration of crops has occurred in sections other than those indi- 
cated on the map, which outlines only the territory in which the most 


serious conditions prevail. 


Conditions of Crops in Six States 
Are Considered in Preliminar y Surveys 


Situation Reviewed in Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Ken- 


tucky, Minnesota 


and probable living conditions next 
| Fall and Winter: Serious conditions will 
| peobably develop in southern Illinois dur- 
\ing the Winter. 

A 


Mississipp 


Board of Health reports that typhoid and in northern portion of State. 


dysentery are on the increase with fear | 
for multiplied cases when the drought | failure. 


is broken. 


Possibility of farmers without crops | days. 


Condition of crops: Old corn total 
Young corn has chance for 85 
per cent crop if rain comes within 10 
Practically no forage crop for 


securing other employment: Unemploy-| stock feed; 25 per cent decrease in cot- 
ment is acute with practically no chances | ton crop with low price forecast. 


for work for the farmers. 


Present living conditions of farmers age and drought: 
and probable living conditions next Fall|section with 
!and Winter: There is actually suffering | health conditions normal. No serious wa- 


now. It is too late to replant and there 
are no better prospects for the Fall and 
Winter. Livestock is being sold at a 
sacrifice and in some cases is even being 
given away. 


| County road work has been stopped in 
‘order that the funds might be spent for 
relief, 

General: Drought unbroken, worse con- 
dition in 50 years. 

Counties chiefly affected (western 
Kentucky): All counties in western Ken- 
tucky are seriously affected but the coun- 
ties worse affected are Fulton, Graves, 
Galloway, Breckenridge, Meade, Grayson, 
Hardin, Nelson, Spencer, Washington, 
Shelby and Henry. In Shelby and Henry 
counties there is a lack of drinking water 
and conditions are unusually serious. 

Condition of crops: From 50 per cent 
to 80 per cent corn, hay and garden 

|products is already destroyed and _to- 
bacco, cotton, tomatoes, etc., will follow 
unless rain comes soon. 

Health conditions due to water short- 
Great increase in 
typhoid, dysentery and diarrhoea. 

Possibility of farmers without crops 
|securing other employment: No general 
|employment for farmers availablegunless 
a State special road building program 
is arranged. 

Present living conditions of farmers 


There is some talk of clos-| 
ing the schools to use funds for relief. | 


Health conditions due to water short- 
Pellagra bad in delta 
some typhoid; otherwise 


r shortage yet. 
Possibility of farmers without crops 
| Securing other employment: No chance 
for farmers to secure other work due to 
industrial depression. 

Present living conditions of farmers 
and probable living conditions next Fall 
and Winter: 


| te 
| 


be suffering this Fall and Winter. 

Counties chiefly affected (northern 
Mississippi): Counties planting mostly 
cotton affected much less than those de- 
pending on feed crops only. 

Condition of crops: Crops destroyed 
so far are corn and hay. 

Health conditions due to water snort- 
age and drought: Water shortage no se- 
rious problem yet. 


Present living conditions of farmers | 


and probable living conditions next Fall 
and Winter: Farmers’ living conditions 
are not reduced to point of need, (Can- 
not anticipate probable development at 
this time.) 

General: situation 


The drought 


Counties chiefly affected: All counties | 


Present living conditions | 
about normal but there will undoubtedly | 


Crop conditions within State borders 
are the subject of reports compiled for 
the governors by the State agricultural 
officials of Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Minnesota and Washington. 

The advices from the various States 
are as follows: 





State of Arkansas: 
| Little Rock, Aug. 11. 


| In proportion to acreage, corn, hay and! 


forage crops will be shorter this year in 
Arkansas than in any other year in the 
history of the State, according to a state- 
|ment, Aug. 9, by the Commissioner of 
| Agriculture, Earl Page. In fact, he said, 
all crops dependent upon rain during the 
months of June and July will be exceed- 
| ingly short, including truck crops to a 
|great extent. ; 
“The shortage of feed makes the sit- 
uation more distressing,” said Mr. Page. 


\“There is already a shortage of cattle, | 


|hogs and sheep, and with such a small 

{supply of feed produced this year the 

farmers will be compelled to dispose of 

|most of their livestock. 

| “The tragedy of the matter is that 
eee 





| eastern Tennessee are corn, wheat, oats, 
tobaéco, hay and vegetables. It is esti- 
mated that crop loss in eastern Tennes- 
see is 50 per cent. In Roane County 75 
per cent of the peach crop is lost. 

Health conditions due to,water short- 
age and drought: So far no_ health 
problems have arisen due to the drought 
but as streams and springs become dry 
danger approaches. 

Possibility of farmers without crops 
/securing other employment: It is impos- 
| sible for small farmers in the highlands 
|to find other employment. 

Present living conditions of farmers 
and probable living conditions next Fall 


in| and Winter: Suffering among poor and 


southern Mississippi has not reached se-| small farmers is anticipated throughout 


rious proportions yet, but status bound 
to change for worst if no relief soon. 


jand probable living conditions next Fall are reported as generally serious, espe- 
and Winter: Farmers’ living conditions cially in southern half of State. 


are extremely poor due to the fact that| ‘Condition of crops: Practically all cash 
this is the fifth successive year of failure |crops are affected. 


eastern Tennessee. ‘ ‘ 
suffering now but there will be suffering 


a lin the Fall and Winter unless food and 
| ° e feed are provided. 
Missouri ° General: Immediate rain would help 
Counties chiefly affected: Conditions| but not to a great extent. 
A 
Virginia 


In the southern half 


and unless rains come immediately fla-|0f the State there has been almost a 
tional aid on large seale will be needed | total crop loss with the exception of cot- 
to save lives of people by Fall and Win-| ton dn which the final yield is uncertain. 


ter. 
suffering. 

General: Most serious aSpects of sit- 
uation are, first, the fact that the coun- 
try is being denuded of breeding stock 
and, second, the fact that the farmers 
are already exceedingly low financially 
so that if the drought continues they will 
naturaHy suffer complete collapse. 

A 


Towa 

Counties chiefly affected: The dam- 
age is worse in the west half and the 
southern one-third of State. 

Condition of crops: Small grains are 
in good condition. The corn loss is esti- 
mated as 20 per cent to 40 per cent. All 
garden truck is affected. 


‘ 


;age and droughts: There is no water 


| Shortage as yet but water shortage is | 


|anticipated in several southern counties. 
No health problems to date. 
Present living conditions next Fall and 


| Winter: Living conditions are satisfac- 
| tory now but renters may need assistance 


| 





| 
| 


| General: Heavy rains on the ni 


later, 
ght of 
Aug. 6 have improved the outlook. 

A 


Nebraska 


Health conditlons due to water short-| 


Already there is much general!The pastures are destroyed and feed 


crops are insufficient to stock 
through the Winter. 

Health conditions due to water short- 
age and drought: No serious health con- 
ditions are reported. 

Present living conditions of farmers 
and probable living conditions next Fall 
and Winter: Conditions are aproacking 
an emergency in southern half of State 
and we are advised that there will be 
extensive relief needs in the Fall and 
Winter. 


carry 


Montana 
A 
Condition of crops: It is officially es- 
timated that 50 per cent or more of the 
crops are destroyed. 


age and drought: Health conditions are 
not yet affected by the drought, but the 


for cattle. 


Present living conditions of farmers | 


and probable living conditions next 
Fall and Winter: Living conditions ap- 
parently not affected as yet. No suf- 
fering is immediately apparent, but 
much distress is expected to deyelop 
later. 


is greatest problem. 


Health conditions due to water short- | 


Counties chiefly affected (eastern Vir- 
ginia): Drought condition considered 
worst in history of State. However 
situation in this section of State not 
acutely serious although every county is 
affected by crop shortage. 

Condition of crops: Recent showers 
have improved conditions. Tobacco is ex- 
pected to yield 40 per cent of anticipated 
crop. Corn, hay and grass crops have 
suffered loss. Truck crops in eastern 
Virginia are reported as surviving. 

Health conditions due to water 


arising from water shortage. 

Present living conditions of farmers 
and probable living conditions next Fall 
and Winter: Farmers apear to be able to 
manage at present without suffering but 
indications are living conditions will be 
worse than usual this Winter. 

Counties chiefly affected (western Vir- 


+ginia): Drought is vorst in all sections 


| west of Lynchburg because dry spell has 
‘been almost continuous since March in 


| that section. 


water shortage creates serious problem! 


Condition of crops: Pittsylvania County 
had very destructive hail storm 
week which runied most of the tobacco 
crop. Drought and heat have ruined 
corn crop (which is the principal crop) 
in the eastern portion of the State as 
well as the western. 

Health conditions due to water short- 


|}age and drought: Water shortage and 


General: Forced liquidation of cattle |, so milk shortage is more acute in the 


Shenandoah Valley and in the southwest- 


}ern counties, 


and Washington 


the farmers in many instances find them- 





the activities of the service is being 
brought about through the placing of , 
, More responsibility upon superintendents 
and others in the field and upon thosd 
in charge of the various divisions ofthe 
| Washington office Decentralization is 
not being accomplished, he said. Field 
workers are merely being shifted from 
post to post, with no great effect upon 
the ultimate result. 

The danger, he added, lies in vesting 
too much responsibility in the field work- 
jers, rather than not enough, referring 
said, no action will be taken until the |to the numbers of cases reported to the 
Federal Government acts to extend re- | Senate Committee during the year of 
| lief to the drought-stricken area. gross abuse of authority by a number of 
| Ina proclamation issued Aug. 8, Gov- | reservation superintendents. 

;ernor Sampson said: Klamath Reservation 
| “Whatever the State can do within the; [py this connection, Mr. Mason referred 
(eee ae a a = mee in | to the Klammath Reservation in Oregon, 
Spode nace Tuc"ah Shane [tien Pam eon the sublect ofa 'great 
speedily as possible, but all must have) deal of investigation during the past 
patience, exercise their good common | year by the Senate Committee. This 
em — eres = or way within reservation, he pointed out, has a value 
power to make the situation as/of more than $35,000,000, and provides 


United States Department of Agriculture. 
conditions in the indicated sections are officially cited as being “ex- 
tremely poor,” the grass in many districts being affected to a degree 


Much of the territory 
belt, but some of the best producing 


bearable as the circumstances will per- 


selves out of feed right now with no, mit.” 
prospect of corn or hay crops and they| The Governor stated that he had been 
are heing forced to sacrifice their cattle | informed by the State Board of Health 
and hogs for want of feed right now as|that there are 14 times as many cases | 
the pastures and wild grasses are in-|of typhoid fever in Kentucky now as 
| sufficient to maintain them.” | there were at this time in 1929, | 








State of Georgia 
Atlanta, Aug. 11. 

Drought conditions which have im- 
paired crops in other southern States 
have had little affect upon agriculture in 
Georgia, and dry weather advantages 
|have more than offset the penalties in 
this State, according to a statement, 
Aug. 9, by the Commissioner of Agricul-| acute enough to ask ¥Féderal aid,” he 
tuer, Eugene Talmadge. . said, “though it may be needed even now | 
Corn has suffered some, but cotton has | in some places. We may, however, re- 
flourished under a hot sun, and the boll | quire Federal help later. 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Aug, 11. 
Minnesota will not, at this time, ask 
for any Federal aid to relieve drought 
conditions, Governor Theodore Christian- 
| son stated orally Aug. 9. 
“TI don’t feet that the situation is quite) 





| $120 annually for service maintenance, 
| and yet from this large taxation they do 


| mittee, 


There is no great | 


and | 
drought: No apparent health conditions | 


last | 


| weevil is in retreat pending delayed rain- 
‘fall, the statement declares. 

“Early corn,” stated Mr. Talmadge, 
»northern part of the State, and may re- 
sult in a loss approximately $500,000 to 
the planters. The early truck crop, prin- 
cipally peaches and watermelons, suf- 
fered probably $250,000 damage. 

“But dry weather has helped cotton 
growth and stimulated its price, more 
than offsetting corn and other damage.” 

Government estimates, Mr. Talmadyre 
stated, have fixed cotton production this 
year in Georgia at 1,340,000 bales, as 
compared with actual gipanings of 1,339,- 
446 bales in 1929. 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Aug. 11. 
Governor Louis L. Emmerson, accom- 
panied by the Director of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Stuart E. Pier- 


|son, will attend the drought conference | 


‘called by President Hoover in Washing- 
ton Aug. 14, 

To enable them to presént accurately 
the Illinois situation, Mr. Pierson, at the 
Governor’s suggestion, has underway a 
telegraphic survey of drought damage in 
all parts of the State. 

Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
| Frankfort, Aug. 11. 

Governor Flem D. Sampson stated Aug. 

8 that he would not call an extra ses- 


|sion of the Kentucky Legislature to con- | 


sider aid to the farmers of the State on 
account of the drought until he had re- 
ceived further word from President 
Hoover 

The purpose of the suggested extra 
| session, as previously announced by Gov- 
ernor Sampson, would be to provide ways 
jand means of relieving the farmers of 
tax burdens, if this could be done con- 
stitutionally 

Letters have been received from a 
j/number of members of the Legislature 
approving the plan for a special session, 
|the Governor announced. However, he 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Aug. 11 





| 10a. m.—The President returned from 


|his week end trip to his fishing lodge on | 


the Rapidan River. 

11:15 a. m.—Judge John Barton Payne, 
Chairman of the American Red Cross, 
called to present a report of drought con- 
|ditions made by representatives of his 
organization in 18 States. 

11:45 a. m.—Colonel Alfred P. Thom, 
General Counsel for the Association of 
| Railway Executives, called to discuss the 
| drought situation, 


12 m.—A delegation from Kentucky, | 


suffered some damage, especially in the } 


“The small grains were not particularly | 
| affected, as they matured before the 
drought became serious. Our corn crop | 
now apears to be sure to be a quarter | 


| to a third below normal. 


“What the situation becomes depends 
on the next three weeks. Unless there 
are general heavy rains, we may come 
,to a situation where we will have to| 
join with other States in asking Federal 
aid. 

“If we get a general rain now, it may 
make the drought of benefit to the 
farmers, with higher prices making up| 
for their losses. Our worst situation} 
is in regard to fodder, which can be saved 
by rains. 

“The pasture situation is bad. The 
first hay crop was cut before the drought | 
could do it harm, and it was a good crop. | 
Farmers with sweet clover pastures are 
getting by all right, but the others have 
had to start feeding hay. 

“Potato conditions are spotty, with the 
bright area the Arrowhead country, 
where there will be a good crop. Prices | 
undoubtedly will be high.” 

The opinion of the governor was con-| 
curred in by the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, N. J. Holmberg. 

“There is filo occasion for alarm in | 
this State,” Mr, Holmberg stated orally. | 
“The drought here has curtailed crops, 
but not to a point where we need:to be | 
included in Government ‘aid. | 





State of Washington: | 
Olympia, Aug. 11. | 

Despite the threatened water shortage | 
in some sections of the State, crops 
will, as a whole, be equal to 1929 pro- 
duction, according to an oral statement | 
Aug. 6 by the State Director of Agricul- 
ture, Earle G. Barnes, 

The sections of the State that are feel- 
ing the water shortage are those de- 
pendent upon small streams for their 
irrigation supply. Plenty of water is in 
storage to assure the districts served 
ample irrigation for all crops, he said. 

The Palouse and Walla Walla wheat | 
crops will be heavier than usual, de- 
clared Mr. Barnes. Potatoes throughout 
the State will average about equal to! 
the 1929 crop; the apple crop in the| 
heavier producing districts promises to 
be greater than last year’s. : | 

Yekima Valley reports state that the | 
|pear*crop from that section will ex-| 
ceed former average yields. The peach | 
yield throughout the, State will fall short | 
of normal due to Winter killing. | 

Hay and grain crops are to be average | 
ones if present indications count, said 
Mr. Barnes. Alfalfa, produced in great! 
quantities on the Yakima Indian reserva- 
tion, will show an average crop. About 
95,000 acres of this reservation are un- | 
| der irrigation from storage, and plenty 
of water is assured from storage for} 
that purpose. ; a 


The tomato market, stated Mr. Barnes, | 


| ward 


| dressers, 
junions, 4.4 per cent gain; hatters, 35,- 


a home for more than 1.200 Indians. The 
reservation has long been protesting 
against the management of the reserva- 
tion. 


The reservation is entirely supported 
by the Indians, Mr. Mason pointed out, 
each Indian being taxed approximately 


not even receive their schooling. 
Inspector Trowbridge of the Indian 
Bureau and Secretary Wilbur have both 
visited the reservation and condemned 
the Administration and the Senate Com- 
after extended hearings, sub- 


mitted a r port condemning the manage- 
ment 


Inspector Trowbridge’s findings made 
no _ impression on the Bureau chiefs, 
hoWever, Mr. Mason said. 
Wilbur’s findings made no impression. 
The Senate’s findings made no impres- 
sion. No step, and no gesture even, to- 
rectifying any of the Klamath 
abuses has been forthcoming from the 
Commissioner and Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 


Other Cases Cited 
Similar cases of abuse of authority by 


Secretary 


| reservation chiefs were referred to as 
having had the attention 6f the Senate 


Committee on the Menominee reserva- 
tion in Wisconsin, the Standing Rock 
reservation of North Dakota, the. Yank- 
ton Agency of South Dakota, the Ya- 
kima reservation of Washington, the 
Fort. Peck officials, and the Winnebago 
agency of Nebraska. 

Mr. Mason called attention to a state- 
ment recently made by Assistant Com- 
missioner Scattergood, in which he said 
“Wade Crawford (chairman of the Kla- 
math reservation business council) has 
not convinced me on any of his prob- 
lems. He may have convinced a few 
United States Senators, but has not con- 
vinced anybody that counts.” 


Mr. Mason expressed regret that Sen- 
ator Frazier (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
and chairman of the Senate Indian Af- 
fairs Committee, “is not in town. If he 
were, I feel assured that he would con- 
cur in my views.” 


Russia Leads in Number 
Of Organized Workers 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
unions, 2.9 per cent loss; 23,891 diamond 
workers in 7 countries and 9 unions, 4.6 
per cent gain, 750,579 employes in 20 
countries and 46 unions, 6.2 per cent 
gain; 553,810 factory workers in 14 
countries and 22 unions, 8.6 per cent loss; 
812,563 food and drink workers in 20 
countries and 31 unions, 5.1 per cent 
gain. 





Loss in Sand Workers 
Glass workers, 98,676 in 12 countries 
and 13 unions, 9.8 per cent gain; hair- 
9,572 in 9 countries and 10 


851 in 11 countries and 12 unions, 3.8 


|per cent loss; hotel.employes, 73,777 in 


17 countries and 19 unions, 10.7 per cent 
gain; land workers, ‘297,845’in £2 coun- 
tries and 15 unions, 19.9 per cent loss; 
leather workers, 313,529 in 16 countries 
and 30 unions, 2.4 per cent gain; lithog- 
raphers, 51,303 in 19 countries and 20 
unions, 4.2 per cent gain; metal work- 
ers, 1,732,817 in 19 countries and vz 
unions, 5.6 loss; miners, 1,540,425 in 17 
countries and 17 unions, 6.8 loss; paint- 
ers, 241,434 in 12 countries and 13 unions, 
1.8 gain. : 

Postal employes, 440.722 in 22 coun- 
tries and 32 unions, 15 per cent gain; 
pottery workers, 141,789 in 6 countries 
and 6 unions, 6.8 loss; public services, 
512,436 in 14 countries and 14 unions, 


of loss, in various crops is as follows:| General: Hopeful outlook is now re-| a Possibility of farmers without crops|headed by Representative Blackburn| has changed and the larger growers are|2.2 loss; stone workers, 117,815 in J1 
Hay crop, 75 per cent; corn and oats, | ported in Nebraska, as a result of recent | ly securing other employment: There is ap-|(Rep.), of Lexington, Ky., called to dis-| now shipping their produce to Chicago| countries and 15 unions, 5 per cent gain; 
60 per cent; wheat, 25 per cent. Pas-!heavy rains, with final crop returns ennessee | parently no opportunity for farmers to | cuss drought conditions in Kentucky. rather than to the southeastern States.| teachers, 98,601 in 6 countries and 7 
tures are burned up and gardens are a’ doubtful. Counties chiefly affected (eastern) get other work because the drought has 12:30 p. m.—Representative Aswell| Yakima and Spokane districts produce | unions, 21.8 per cent gain; textile work- 
total loss. th A Tennessee): The following counties are| paralyzed industry in rural or semirural|(Dem.), of Natchitoches, La., called to most of the tomatoes raised in  this/ ers, 996,356 in 11 countries and 13 unions, 

Health conditions due to water short- Illinois chiefly affected with approximately 80) communities. ‘discuss drought conditions in his State. | State. |3.7 gain; tobacco workers, 126,601 in 12 
age and drought: The City of Spencer | Inols ; per cent loss of crops: Union, Warren,, Present living conditions of farmers, 12:45 p. m.—T. S. Chapman, General! Washington farmers and fruit grow-| countries and 12 unions, 5.7 gain; trans- 
in Roane County is reported as having| Counties chiefly affected: Conditions | Coffee, Polk,; Hancock, Scott, Fentress, and probable living conditions next Fall|Counsel of the United States Lines,| ers, except those in a few isolated dis-|port workers, 2,190,145 in 32 countries 
only two weeks’ water supply. The fire|in northern counties are fairly satisfac-| Morgan, Cumberland, DeKalb, Van|and Winter: No suffering apparent now (called. Subject of conference not an-|tricts, have little to fear because of heat | and 81 unions, 5.1 gain; typographers, 


hazand is great in all places. Health'tory. However, serious conditions are 
i cyaditions are reported as normal. _ j/reported in counties south of Spring- 
§ Possibility of farmers without crops! field. 
@ecuring other employment: Present 


t 


Buren, Jackson, Clay, Overton and Pic-| except for farm animals and wild game 
kett. The counties along the rivers are| but there is surely to be acute situation 
ee better off than those in the highlands. later. The present greatest need is feed 
Conditions of crops: The decrease in} Condition of crops: The chief crops in| for animals—principally for dairy cattle. 


‘ 


nounced, or a lack of rainfall, he added. Normal| 188,487 in 22 countries and 22 unions, 
| Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec-| weather conditions give rise to an as-|.8 per cent gain; woodworkers, 1,018,783 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor-| surance of average, if not better than|in 25 countries and 48 unions, 4.1 per 
respondence, average, crops. i cent loss, % 
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Anniversary of Boxer Uprising 


Recalls American Operations inChina 


Of Peking 30 Years Ago and Many Partici- 
pants Now Hold High Army Rank 





Conditions in China 30 years ago are ' valor, the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
reviewed by the Department of War in; At 11 a. m. the eolors of the 14th 
a statement issued in conjunction with | were displayed on the wall, the first for- 
the anniversary of the Boxer outbreak. | eign flags floated over those redoubtable 

The statement is devoted in large part |Tamparts. Meanwhile the American fire, 
to a description of the assault upon the|Teinforced Dy our artillery had cleared 
gates of Peking, Aug. 14, 1900, which | the south face of the Tartar City Wall, 
brought about the rescue of beleaguered | which abutted on the Legation Quarter, 
foreigners. A list of officers who were |thus enabling the British troops to en- 
cited for gallantry during the expedition ter that area unopposed. . x 
in China is attached to the statement as| . The Ninth Infantry quickly followed 
issued by the Department of War. | the 14th,-and by 3 o’clock in the after- 

The section of the statement devoted | Noon our troops had arrived opposite the 
to the assault upon the gates at Peking | legations. Many of the buildings were 
follows in full text: ) jin ruins. The English, Russian and 

On Thursday of this week falls the | American, though standing and _ occu- 
80th anniversary of the climax of onej pied, were filled with bullet holes and 
of the strangest and most colorful of | large apertures made by Chinese shells. 
our military undertakings. It was on | All the surroundings indicated | that | 
‘Aug. 14, 1900, that United States troops, | the people had been closely besieged, | 
in company with the forces ‘of Great | confined to a small area, and barely ex- 
Britain, France, Japan and _ Russia, | isting from day to day in hope of succor. 
stormed the walled and moated city of |The Christian Chinese were being fed 
Peking, seat of an ancient oriental | upon whatever could be secured, and 


Soldiers of United States Took Part in Capture 











dynasty, and rescued the foreigners who | Were often reduced to killing dogs for 
had*been beleaguered there. | meat. 


Caught in the maelstrom of the Boxer | s 
outbreak, the little body of diplomats, , Assault on Forbidden 
And Imperial Cities 


legation guards, missionaries and mer- 
chants, together with their families and Th . 

* : eke us was accomplished the actual re- 
a horde of Chinese Christians, had held lief of the foreigners in Peking} but the 
|expedition, before its final cenclusion, 


out for two months, in daily apprehen- 
sion that each attack launched against | pave the American troops opportunity 
for still another exploit. On Aug. 15, 


them might have the tiny addition of 
power that would permit it to overrun | the day after the relief of the legations, 
|it was deemed necessary to attack the 


the frail defenses. With hunger-weak- 
ened hands they had held massacre, tor- sacred precincts of the Imperial ‘and For- 
bidden Cities, whjch form the walled 


ture and worse at arms length. 
During the whole siege they were kennel, as it were, of the Tartar City, 
tacked with ey - a | which had been entered the day’ before. 
e world realized in what desperate | ie aay é 
,straits they were situated. They sent | }, The “foreign devils” were to advance 
y force of arms over ground that the 
ox eee a pice highest dignitaries of China ventured to 
Pa neanemes stina- | cross afoot and after ceremonial prostra- | 
tions. The Americans undertook the 


tion, On numerous occasions they had 
been hopeful of relief only to find that | task of attacking frontally the series of 
courtyards that lay between the world 


their hopes were vain. Thus it was that 
the first, definite intimation that the of everyday Peking end the Dragon 
Throne. At the head and foot of each 


starving, care-worn garrisons received 
S| ras Sw Jor | ' ° : 

of rescue was the air-borne thunder of court were massive gateways, while high 

walls®on the sides made lateral move- 


the allies’ guns. It was only'a matter4 
of hours thereafter until a British, col- : : 
. spree oo ; ments impossible. 

sept covered by fire from Americ a3 In effect the situation would be repro- | 

fantry and artillery, marched through ®/ quced roughly by placing a series of 

water gate in the massive, brick-faced| ¢oothall stadiums end to end. Our troops 

walls, and entered the beleaguered lega- had to break into each stagium, traverse 
the playing field under rifle fire from the 


tion quarter. 
Band of ‘United Fists” stands, break out the ‘far end dnd so get } 
into the next stadium. 


Known to World as Boxers | Promptly at 8 a. m., Lt. C. P. Sum- 


Who were the “Boxers” who lent their! merall, now a_ four-star’ general and | 
name to this strange series of events? | Chief of Staff, brought up a platoon of | 
The genesis of the movement may be| Battery “F,” Fifth Artillery, before the | 
traced to the interior of north China| first gate. He was already noted in the 
where in the 1890’s there was formed aj Army, having won admiring censure in 
society called the “I Ho T’uan” or the|the Philippines for advancing his guns 
“Band of Righteousness and Union,”|So far forward in action that they got | 
Such “T’uan” or bands are of common| ead of an infantry firing line. 

occurrence in China. Many of them are The gates yielded to Summerall’s fire, | 
-in existence today, with the identical! the infantry rushed in and proceeded to | 
trappings of superstitious rites and cere-| dominate the garrison of the walls and 
monies that characterized the Boxers in| the next gateway by rifle fire. Then the 
1900. artillery moved forward and took posi- 

The fundamental idea of these move-| tion to blow in the next gate, and the 
ments is a banding together of the com-| process was repeated. 
mon people in defense against either} Only at one step was the procedure 
governmental oppression, the outrages of | varied. One set of gates, made of baulks 
bandits or even the aggressions of neigh-| of timber, bossed with iron, resisted the 
boring communities. The “I Ho T’uan’’] projectiles of | the fieldpigces. Sum- 
had two objectives. It was opposed to merall calmly signalled his guns to cease 
the reigning Manchu dynasty and to the! fire and walked forward methodically to 
activities of all foreigners. jthe gate. , ’ 

The Manchus, who feared the organi-| There, while friendly and hostile small 
zation, cleverly diverted its energie@nto | @"™ms crackled, he surveyed the gréat 
the antiforeign channel. By June, 1900, doors and located the heavy cross bars 
the movement had progressed so far as | that held them shut. He calmly\reached 
to endanger the lives of all foreigners; i" his pocket, drew out a piece of chalk 


in north China. The legations in Pe-| #4 marked out a target in glaring 


: : ot . - | white. Then he retraced his steps. The 
ee rl A pap nthe A la guns roared and the gates flew open as 


i , t th voice. Then the infantry flooded 
For the protection of its nationals the = tae ve y 


’ f through. 
United States joined with Japan and the : : : : 
European powers in sending an armed Four sets of gates yielded in this 


oe : “ fashion to Summerall’s: guns. Four 
expedition to north China. The landing | ime, American valor ae rife mark- 


of these tro®ps committed the Chinese | a ‘d. Our troops 
Government to actual war against the | ane grees ans the. he 


powers, and it was over the opposition |... . . halt and hold 
of both the Boxers and the Chinese im- | uel when word come ag Baer Bony ae 


: : . |what they had gained. 
oy Rell sal page was captured | nage had been written in our military 
a 3 ; = | history. 
_ The a Boxer” - of interesting der-| Cited for his gallantry in the official 
cy i rue name of the — reports of the action before Peking as 
il ts Se i 7 well as an earlier one befote Yang-tomn 
; > Whi 'y the award of two silver stars for the 
a Righteous and United Fists.” | ribbon of the Chinese ‘campaign medal 
o the inese “United Fists meant was made to General Summera]} by the 
standing hand in ae ee _ act of Congress approved by the Presi- 
i ee — a es “fist” aon som 2. a official wording of 
s . it to : ese citations being:— 
was made to hit with, so that early in on : : : 
the movement the members of she Be “For gallantry ingaction against the 
ety were called “Boxers,” and it was ieee ere Feng.som, China,Aug. 
) > & ret ate wat ” and “for gallantry in action 
peat, Sis _ Sst a activities were | against Chinese Boxer forces duying the 
reported to the world at large. storming of the gates tg the Imperial 


Part of American Forces City, Peking, China, Aug.’15, 1900.” 
_ In Suppressing Uprising Hardships and Suffering 


_ The Americans’ part in the historic re- In China Campaign 
lief was both vital and spectacular. The] ‘The climax of the expedition, which had 


on 











| Another well-known fire is that which 


guished with a few gallons of water 
when they started have later gnawed 
at coal beds for decades at a time, de- 
stroying millions of tons of valuable) 
fuel, it was stated orally Aug. 11 by G.| 
S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer of the} 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Probably the most noted among long- 
continued coal mine blazes is the one 


in the anthracite bed near Summit Hill, 
Pa., which began in 1859 and was still} 
burning when last heard of by Mr. Rice. | 
threatened to undermine Carbondale, Pa., | 
and actually made many homes untenable 
because of the gases from the coal being} 
consumed underground flowing through 
cracks in the overlying rocks. It may be 
that both of these fires have been checked 
or extinguished by this time, or that they 
are still eating at the fuel deposits as 
fiercely as ever, it was pointed out. 


Mr. Rice does not know how the Sum- 
mit Hill coal bed was. ignited. But the 
blaze at Carbondale originated when 
hot ashes from the boiler plant of a small 
country bank set fire to an outcrop of coal 
It was neglected and no one assumed the 
responsibility for putting it out. Finally 
it became so extensive it could not be 
extinguished, despite hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars spent in the attempt. 

The fire in the Summit Hill region 
burned throughga large acreage of work- 
ings near the outcrop where it started 
and. then threatened an adjoining prop- 
erty. In 1908 the owning company built 
a great clay fire dam with a cement core, 
about 12 feet thick and 50 tto 200 feet 
high, from outcrop to water level, to cut 
across the path of the fire. But the blaze 
advanced so rapidly that before the dam 
was finished the difficulty in construc- 
tion became very great because the heat 
and gases made it impossible for men to 
work more than a few hours at a time. 
And the fire eventually got past the dam. 


Persistent Conflagrations 
In Metal Mine 


Previously attempts had been made to 
check the blaze with an open cut—a sort 
of large scale ditch—but the fire got 
around it. When an effort was made to | 
seal the fire with drill holes and slush, 
it worked around and between the holes. 
Within a few years the owning company 
spent nearly $1,000,000 fighting the fire, 
Mr. Rice asserted. 

Persistent fires likewise occur in metal 
mines, it was stated. In large sulphide 
ore bodies in the mines of yarious dis- 
tricts fires have frequently resulted from 
caving methods in rich ore. The friction 
of the sliding mass of ore along the 
walls has caused sufficient heat for igni- 
tion, Mr. Rice explained. The timbering 
in metal mines usually feeds the flames,+ 
which are also started in some instances 








ames — mavens and — » 4/been reached at Peking, had been pro- 
combined army as far as, Tung, Chow, ceeded by much Jong and thirsty march: 
s ‘ : s y , s. relief o 
point, however, the various national con- the Tcelanete ead yore PR to start 
tingents were fired with an intense spirit | at the seaboard. On June 17 the coast 
of emulation and with an overwhelming | forts at:Taku were bombarded and taken 
desire to consummate the relief of their} py naval action. 
fellow countrymen. The combined oper-| °Tjentsin, 30 miles from Taku and 80 
ations developed into what was almost | from Peking, was under siege until July 
an_international race. 13. Another battle took place at Yang- 
Early in the morning of Aug. 14, the/tsun only a few miles from Tientsin, and 
14th United States Infantry, com-|while there were numerous other small 
manded by Col. A. S. Daggett, left its| encounters, the chief enemies of the Al- 
Barone, Sve oe oe Pane won act-/ lied troops were heat, thirst and defective 
ing as the spearhead o e American | lines of supply. 
advance, pushed straight on toward thes It was ate atie incredible haydships 
city. Its movement was unopposed until! and suffering that T’ung Cho was 
tietides peices ce | eed ae, Ta ee Daas oF 
. | within the relieving army’s grasp. 
The crenellated rampart of masonry,| Even today mt rey bly ees strug- 
EEE ee 
yeam’s, Vj i e , in age-old Peking. e roofs of the an- 
military obstacle, even if undefended. > hey waldewars still gape where the 
But 7 top wes lined —_ awe troops | shells of Reilly’s Battery shatter@{ the 
and oxers W BO poured a wit ering re | green tiles. In the British Legatio * now 
on the infantry and temporarily drove! magnificently restored, there is pre- 
—— oe cart. Leki eclected “E® and | served a narrow stretch of the original 
on 6 aggett oS y se “ 2 - |wall, pocked with bullets, crowned with 
Siiaersea of careers as steers. fos ae od PO) 
: , nificantly: “Lest we forget! 
across the fire-swept zone to the pre-| And in accordance with the treaty of 
carious ee of the nee epeee at ~ peace, there are maintained foreign gar- 
foot of the wall itself. Mere occurred|risons in North China to protect the 
one of the most stirring exploits in our | legations and insure their communication 
eatery meer, Aiden ©. Mn 1 —— ite en. = contingents consist 
young bugler, Calvin P. Titus, dis-|of a battalion of Marines at Peking and 
carded his weapons and equipment and,/two battalions of the famous 15th In- 
taking advantage of toe-holds in the! fantry at Tientsin. These organizations 
mpasery, grempored = 4 sheer face | are aon poe respective services 
0 e wall, ortunately ere were no\as the “gold plate troops.’ 
Chinese in the immediate vicinity and, This, coupled with ae aeneld lure of 
he pagehed oe tp paseathee. 2 -— the Orient, makes oy . China one of 
was rown him, he hauled up his rifle|the most sought-for details in the serv- | 
and ammunition, and went into action ices, both for officers and enlisted men. 
immediatley. ; oh The American participation in the Re- 
: He ue senoaed Sy Geet. Weasy S- lief mupetiolen we characterized ay the 
arnard, and quickly thereafter by the) many deeds of conspicuous gallantry 
rest of the two companies. It is for this performed and by the numbers of its 
feat that Musician, now Lt. Col. Titus, | members. who afterward achieved dis- 
wears today our supreme reward for! tinction in peace and war. 
+ ~~ 








by electric arcs, open flames or careless- 
ness. A fire in an Anaconda copper 
mine at Butte, Mont., of unknown origin, 
was put out by filling and slushing at a 
cost of $2,000,000 or $3,000,000; but 
$4,000,000 or $5,000,000 worth of ore was 
saved. 

Fires may be of long duration even 
when the mines are sealed, and coal in| 
abandoned mines will burn in most in- 
stances until it reaches the water level, 
it was pointed out. There is consider- 
able trouble with such fires in the shal- 
low coal mines of Ohio. 

Usually a fire that lasts for years 
could have been put out easily when it 
started, said Mr. Rice. Sometimes one 
is started at an outcrop by mischievous 
boys, by lightning, and by camp or for- | 
est fires. Underground a blaze may be-| 
gin through carelessness, spontaneous | 
combustion, short-circuited electric cur- 
rents, or open flames. Often it is not 
known that a blaze has begun. Even 
if has been discovered, no one is re- 
sponsible for putting it out, in many 
instances. 


Sealing Found Method 
Of Combating Fires 


A fire starting at an outcrop on a 
hillside may eat beneath the surface of 
the ground and tts progress may be 
slowed down as it goes deeper into the 
hill because of a lack of oxygen. But 
it may receive new vigor through a 
cave-in or cracking of the strata above 
it so as to allow fresh air to aid com- 
bustion. In some regions cracks and 
escaping steam or smoke offer evidence 
that a fire is in progress beneath the} 
surface. In the bad lands and arid dis- | 
tricts of the West may be seen red) 
areas extending for hundreds of miles, | 
which mark outcrops of lignite beds and | 
in some cases of bituminous deposits 
which have burned for some distance un- 
derground in prehistoric times, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rice. These were probably 











Persistent fires occurring in coal and metal mines are 
difficult to combat, according to a statement issued on 


behalf, of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
photograph reproduced above shows efforts being 


Fires that might have been extin-* 










The 





started when lightning struck an out- 

crop of the fuel, it was explained. 
Sealing fires is one of the common 

methods of combating them, although in 


|gassy coal mines the -process endangers 


the men who construct the seal because 
of the possibilities of explosions, it was 
asserted. Irf some instances construction 
of seals or stoppings has permitted the 
working of mines while fires raged on the 
other side of the barriers, Mines fre- 
quently have to be shut down or aban- 
doned, however, Which means an eco- 
nomic loss. 


Temporary brattices of cloth or boards 


are usually erected when a fire is sealed, | 


Mr. Rice declared. Behind these the per- 
manent stoppings of stone, brick, or con- 
crete are built. Although seals shut off 
most of the supply of oxygen which is 
essential to combustion, the sealed por- 
tion of a mine may “breathe in” a supply 
of ait through crack or fissures as the 
barometric pressure changes. 

Beds of glowing coal or coke some- 


made to extinguish a fire in an iron’ mjne. 
of sliding masses of rich ore is said to generate suffi- 
cient heat to start fires. 
provides fuel for the fiames. 





E FROM SURFACE Larg 


Sees oo S 
nited States Bureau of Mines. 
Friction 


Timbering in metal mines 


Bureau of Mines Describes Underground Fires in Coal Beds | 
Which Burn for Years and Destroy Vast Quantities of Coal 


Mine Blazes Which Might Have Been Extinguished Easily When Started, Difficult to 
Suppress When Well Under Way, Says Mining Engineer, Who Explains 
Method of Sealing as Best Means of Combating Conflagrations 


+times cannot be smothered and there are 
records of fires starting up immediately 
after the opening of mines that had been 
sealed as long as a year. Although the 


ashes awd fallen material, a dangerous 
temperature may exist for an extended 
period. 

‘There are four ways of dealing with a 
fire after it-has been sealed, although it 
/is considered best to fight the blaze di- 
rectly if possible, Mr. Rice stated. When 
a fire beyond control has been inclosed 
ky stoppings or fire walls, it may be 
| flooded with water, allowed to burn out 
and cool, attacked with fire fighting 
equipment, with or without the aid of 
breathing apparatus, when the super- 
ficial fire has been put out, or smothered 
| with inert gases. Each method has cer- 


|pending on conditions of the fire and its 
surroundings. 





| Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Government Requires Varied 


Types of Work From Printers | 





Publications of Confidential Nature Are Feature of 
Activity of Federal Printing Office 


Topic IV—Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective af 


their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Communications. ‘ 
é 


By George 


H. Carter 


Public Printer, Government Printing Office 


Fy important feature of some of the 
work of the Government Printing 

Office is its confidential character. 
Messages and speeches of the President 
and Members of Congréss often are 
printed in advance of their delivery and 
the contents are not divulged by any 
employe in the service. 

One of the outstanding jobs of the 
Government Printing Office is the pub- 
lication daily of the Congressional 
Record when Congress is in session. 
On the morning of each legislative day 
of Congress, printed copies of all pro- 
ceedings of the previous day’s session 
are available to members and the pub- 
lic. This includes bills, resolutions, re- 
ports, hearings, legislative calendars, 
and documents in addition to the Rec- 
ord itself. The Record varies from 8 
to 192 or more pages each day, aver- 
aging about 80 pages daily during the 
last regular session. A total of 35,- 
500 copies are printed daily. The cost 
of the daily and bound editions of the 
Record averages $600,000 annually. 


* * * 


THER outstanding jobs include the 
printing of the annual Agricultyral 
Year Book, the Official Gazette of the 
Patent Office, income-tax blanks, and 
‘the annual reports of the departments 
and bureaus. 

Over 400,000 copies of the Agricul- 
tural Year Book are printed annually, 
and these require 1,300,000 pounds of 
paper, 170,000 pounds of binder’s 
board, 55,000 yards of vellum, and 580 
spools of thread. , 

The Official Gazette of the Patent 
Office made 15,804 pages, and cost 
$229,222.21. Patent _ specifications, 
trade marks, and designs in one year 
filled 153,316 pages, at a cost of $791,- 
015.52. , 

There were printed in 1929 a total of 
63,000,000 income-tax blanks, while 
the annual reports of the departments 
and bureaus totaled, 436,977 copies, 
filled 25,111 type pages and cost 
$210,631. 

Through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments 60,000,000 copies of Government 
pyblications are distributed annually. 
Of this number, 10,000,000 copies are 
sold to the public. A belt conveyor, 
1,000 feet long, with a capacity of 360 
mail sacks an hour, carries the publica- 
tions through a tunnel under the street 


to the city post office. 
” * * 

THE supplying of blank paper to the 

departments also constitutes -one 

of the functions of the Government 


Printing Office. Then again, the mak- 
ing of blank books has been one of its 
functions for many years. Blank books 
produced in 1929 numbered 2,954,567. 

To haul paper and supplies to the 
office and to deliver the finished product 
to the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment, a fleet of 30 motor vehicles is 
necessary, ranging from 1-ton to 512- 
ton gasoline trucks, and including 10 
electric trucks of various sizes. This 
fleet hauls approximately 100,000,000 
pounds annually. The annual value of 
the product of the Government Print- 
ing Office, based on cost, is $14,000,000. 

@ A division of construction and main- 
tenance with 319 employes is respon- 
sible for the maintenance and repair 
of the buildings, equipment, and all 
production machinery. 

A division of tests and technical con- 
trol is maintained for the purpose of 
inspecting and testing all materials 
offered and delivered for the use of the 
Office; to prepare or assist in the prep- 


aration of standard specifications for 


all materials purchased; to exercise 
technical control over the quality and 
production of various materials used 
or produced, such gs the manufacture 
of printing inks, press-rollers, type- 
metal alloys, and adhesive composi- 
tions, and to conduct technical research 
with relation to the various materials 
and processes used by the Office.’ 
7” *” * 


INCE 1922 there has been main- 
tained in the Government Printing 

Office a school for apprentices in order 
to train men in the printing trades. 
There are now nearly 200 apprentices 
in the school, the maximum number 
of which is limited by law to 200. 

Since the establishment of the school, 
408 apprentices have been appointed 
through civil service examinations re- 
quiring at least an eighth grade educa- 
tion, special trade aptitude, and physi- 
cal fitness. 

In the fiscal year of 1929, the appren- 
tices set 27,486,000 ems of type, Part 
of this composition was used in print- 
ing 1,167 jobs for other departments of 
the Government, 307 of which were run 
on the presses in the school room. 

Welfare and recreational activities 
have been established to benefit the 
4,460 employes of the establishment. 
An association of employes opérates a 
cafeteria, seating 700 persons at a time, 
and serviyg an average of 3,000 meals 
daily. Also there is a recreation hall 
which will seat 1,800 persons, and there 
are bowling alleys, an emergency hos- 
pital, and other welfare adjuncts. 


. 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records,” 
to appear in the issue of Aug. 13, Alton P. Tisdel, Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Government 
output of that office 


* 
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inting Office, will discuss the manner of handling the 


; 


active fire may be out, heat remains, and} 
if the heated material is covered with; 


|tain advantages and disadvantages, de-| © r 
. . |information that all persons more than | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY. Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE, UNITED STATES DAILY 


Said Still to 


e Sum in Old-size Currency 


Be in Circulation 





Smaller Bills After 


Although the small sized curPency 
was released for circulation a year ago, 
Department of the Treasury records 
show that on June 30 there still was $1,- 


in the hands of the banks and the public. 

The Department’s statistics, made pub- 
lic Aug. 4, showed the total currency in 
actual circulation on June 30 as $4,812,- 
'905,200, of which $3,753,179,500 was ‘in 
new money some of which was first 
placed in circulation on July 10, 1929. 
The total in circulation embraced 125,- 
000,008 of the old-sized bills and 743,- 
000,000 of the new type, according to the 
| records. 

Details of the circulation status re- 
| vealed that $55,000,000 in one-dollar bills, 
| $15,800,000 in two-dollar bills and $109,- 
900,000 in five-dollar bills of the large 
|size are still outstanding and the oral 
{statement was made in behalf of the De- 
|partment that the quantities of larger 
|denominations still in circulation is pro- 





‘denominations among the old bills are 
| held in bank vaults, it was explained, and 
|probably will remain there for some 
| months, or at least until the necessity 
|arises for their use when they, too, will 
;begin to filter back to the Treasury for 
| redemption. 

| Among the new bills circulation, ac- 


Elderly Persons . 
Declared to Suffer 
Most From Heat 








New 
i Gives Rules to Safeguard 
Those Who Have Reached 
Age of 65 Years 





New York City, Aug. 11—Of “the 
seven ages of man,” the seventh, reach- 
ing beyond the age of 65 years, is the 
period when the effects of heat are most 
likely to prove disastrous to the body, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Health Commissioner of New York City, 
Shirley W. Wynne. This is in contradic- 
tion to the general idea that infants are 
|most liable to ill health resulting from 
| excessive temperatures, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

Reversing the decades-old warning on 
the care of the infants during the spells 


| 
iof Health yesterday came out with the 


65 years of age should be guarded 
against the dangers of torrid tempera- 
tures. Of all “the seven ages” in the 
life of man, it is pointed out, the seventh, 
beyond the 65-year mark, is more sus- 
ceptible to the ravages of heat and the 
attendant ills. 

“Almost every mother knows enough 
to keep her baby cool .and comfortable 
during the warm weather,” said Dr. 
Charles F. Bolduan, Director, Bureau of 


with every heat wave, Children and rel- 
up the old age group also are not cog- 
nizant of the perils that beset their kins- 
men or friend when Old Sol causes the 
mercury to ascend and when the humid- 
ity goes skyward. And just as there are 
ways to keep the baby cool, safe and 
comfortable, so are there rules which 
apply directly to the care, comfort and 
well being of the aged. 


Quiet Is Essential 


will be found very effective in not only 





| bringing comfort but in enabling the! 


| aged to carry on even despite the great 
j}enervating influence of hot’ weather. 
| First of all, it is essential that the aged 
be kept quiet. They should keep out of 
|the strong sunlight and away from the 
|hot pavements. They should dress lightly 
land eat sparingly. 
|plenty of water. 


}in such rides far outweighs any benefits 
|that may accrue from a day at the sea- 
|side or in the country. ‘Their room in 
|the apartment should be kept cool, and 


| this can be accomplished by keeping the | 


| windows open at night and closed during 
|the day. The shades on the windows 
{should be drawn and if possible the air 
should be kept in motion by the use of 
an electric fan. 

“If these suggestions are heeded 
dangers are certain. And in view of 
the fact that so far this Summer there 
have been 70 cases of heat prostration and 
sunstroke, to say nothing of the concyr- 
rent increas@ in deaths of the aged, the 
rules are worthy of observance. Ac- 
cording to our records there have been 
|4,054 deaths of persons over 65 years 
of. age during the period from the week 
ending May 24 up to that ending last 
| Saturday, Aug. 3. This is,400 more than 
| in th’ same period in 1929. 
is due abmost wholly to the extreme 


the debility caused by the intense heat, 
and frequently because of the failure of 
the aged to respect the warnings of their 
physicians against exposure to the heat. 
Years Take Their Toll 
“As a matter of fact the majority of 
men and women beyond the 65-year 
mark are prone to believe that they can 
stand the majority of the rigors of the 
weather as well as when they were much 
younger. But the reverse is just the 
case. They simply can not do so. Years 
|take their toll in wearing down the 
resistant powers of the various organs 
|of the human body and must be treated 
, accordingly. Many old engines continue 
‘to work effectively, but only because 
‘they are never overtaxed and are given 
|the greatest of care. But once the en- 
gineer becomes over ambitious and 
strives to make the engine perform up 
o the peak it once could reach there 
sawreck. So it is with the old human 
body. It will continue to give a creditable 
| performance so long as it is not over- 
{taxed and properly cared for. 

“So we admonish all, especially those 
beyond the 65-year mark, to observe the 
simple rules wé@ have suggested during 
the Summer months. If they do they 
will not suffer sunstroke. heat prostra- 
tion or other Summer illnesses. They 
will be better fortified physically for the 
‘coming Fall and Winter.” 

‘4 





054,725,700 of the old, large sized money ; 


|portionately greater. Many of the large) 


York Commissioner 


|of extreme hot weather, the Department | 


Health Educatien, “but not every man} 
and ‘woman over 65 realizes the danger | 
to their well being and life that rides 


atives or friends of th® persons who make | 


“These rules are easy enough and yet| 


They should drink| 
They should avoid long | 
|rides to the shore or countryside, for the | 
| reason that the tax put on their strength} 


| gveater comfort and less risk to Summer | 


This increase | 


hot weather, death being hastened by} 


Year’s Use and Pro- 


duction Cost Has Been Reduced 





| cording to the figures, are $427.000.000 
jin ones, $42,900,000 in twos and $667,- 
000,000 in. fives. This amount for each 
denomination is gradually growing 
larger, it was explained, and will con- 
tinue to increase in ‘proportion to the 
jnumber and amount of old bills turned in 
|for redemption. , 

The Treasury is highly pleased with 
the way the new currency has been ac- 
cepted by the country at large, it was 
| stated. Few complaints appear any more 
and those, it was asserted, usually carry 
the mark of eccentricities of some kinds. 
In other words, it was said, the Treasury 
| believes the country is “sold” on the new 
currency and the transition from the old 
| to the new type has been accomplished 
| with what was described as the mininum 


country’s business. 
Reduction in Size 


| Has Proved a Saving 


| The Treasury has concrete evidence of 
| the benefits which it has derived from the 
| change, according to the statement. 
While total figures were not available in 
detail for the year’s operation with the 
|new currency, the information at hand 
| Was sufficient, it was explained, to show 
that “a good many million dollars” has 
been saved to the Government alone in 
the production and distribution of cur- 
rency. ‘ 

_ This result obtains from the smaller 
gize solely, it was said, because, in the 
first instance, the cost of the paper is 
| exactly one-third less; the cost of print- 
ing in the Bureau of Engraving and 
| Printing averages about one-fourth be- 
low that for the old or large sized bills 
and the shipments of currency by the 
Treasury and Féderal Reserve Board and 

ederal reserve banks require much less 
postage so that the combined total makes 
| 4 perceptible difference in Federal expen- 
ditures, 
And, according to the Treasury’s view 
| business accomplishes something in the 
way of reduced cost of transportation 
| and storage. Especially was this said td 
be true of the banks where storage space 
| for currency necessarily is limited and 
| Where Shipments of currency are fre- 
quent. The general public obviously ships 
| little currency, banking houses are faced 
| weth that operation regularly and the 
savings they accomplish are regarded bx 
| the Treasury as being sufficient to be 








| 
| 


| felt by them. 
| Treasury operations have begun to 
|show “an importatnt slowing down” jin 


| the retirement of the old-sized bills. Near 
| the opening of the year, 1930, millions 
|of dollars a day and extra forces of 
| clerks were occupied with counting the 
old bills that were shipped in for re- 
tirement. Such is not the case now, ac- 
cording to the statement, in which it 
was explained that the regular corps 
| of counters are able to handle the in- 
coming bills without undue stress and 
the process of redemption and retire- 
ment again was said to be “practically 
normal,” s 
As the shipments of old bills nave 
declined, so has the work of the Treas- 
ury’s committee which is charged with 
destruction of them. After the bills are 
counted and checked, they are cut into 
| two pieces and again counted, each sec- 
tion separately. The next step is ‘de- 
livery separately of the half sections to 
the committee for destruction in the 
macerators, from which the bills emerge 
in the form of a pulp that represents as 
| complete a change in the form of paper 
|as is possible to accomplish after long 
| experimentation. 


‘Grass Cake Is Tested 
As Feed for Cattle 





| British Experimenters Hope to 
Market Product at Low Price 





Experiments in the manufacture and 
use of grass cake as -a foodstuff for 
cattle are being conducted by the Cam- 
bridge. University and a chemical com- 
; pany in England, according to an oral 
statement by Felix T. Pope, of the food- 
stuffs division, Department of Commerce, 

Mr. Pope pointed out that young grass, 
about four or five weeks old, consisting 
largely of blade, and cut before lignifi- 
| cation has had time to begin, is used 
in making the dried cake. The report 
of the experimenters states that the 
grass cut at intervals of three weeks 
gives an average crude protein content 
| of 21.14 per cent, an average free nitro- 
gen extractive of 46.68 per cent, of a 
digestibility of 80.8 per cent. The aver- 
age crude fiber content was 17.16 per 
cent, of a surprisingly high digestibility 
of 77.4 to 81.1 per cent. 

i It was pointed out that at the present 
| time the chemical company is producing 
about two tons per day with a machine 
| of their own patent. The company says 
; that the grass cake being produced at 

present is equal in feeding value to 
many of the old-cakes and the experi- 
ments are mainly to determine at what 
stage to cut the grass to produce the 
| best results. 
| It was pointed out that the company 
hopes to put the concentrated grass cake 
|on the market at a price from $9 to $18 
| per. ton under the present price of lin- 
seed cake. | 
| According to Mr. Pope, the Bureau 
| has received,a sample of the cake in 
question and it appears to be an article 
of considerable merit. 





‘Diseases of Garden Crops 
Are Explained in Bulletin 


Treasury Records Show Public Approves of 


| of difficulty and embarrassment to the ® 


* 


Aj library of information about the 


| pests and diseases of garden crops has 
| been condensed within the covers of a 
46-page bulletin issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It is 
free to those requesting it. 

This “pocket library,” Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1571-F, “Diseases and Insects of 
Garden Vegetables,” has proved popular 
since it was first issued by the Depart. 
ment and is again available for distri- 
| bution. 
| Thirty diseases and 383 insect pests 
| parasitic on 14 general garden cfops are 
| discyssed in this bulletin. The principal 
diseases and insect enemies of aspara- 
gus, beans, beets, chard, cabbage, celery, 
cucumbers, muskmelons, squash, onions, 
peas, potatoes, sweet potatoes, and to- 
matoes are described and_ illustrated, 
The bulletin gives directions for control. 
, ling each pest and for making the fungi- 
|cides and insecticides recommended for 
| spraying or dusting the garden crops, 


(Issued by Department of treat 
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mallest Corn Yield in 30 Years 


Forecast in General Crop Report 


Condition of Pastures Poorest in Half Century, 
Says Survey, Which Adds 14,000,000 
Bushels to Estimate of Wheat Output 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


yields secured 
except 1921. Unlike 1921, however, the 
shortage is chiefly in feed crops. 

The corn crop is expected to be the 
smallest since 1901. The hay and grain 
sorghum crops, which together with corn 
make up half of the total acreage of 
crops, seem likely to be the smallest 
crops in more than 10 years. Prospects 
for oats and barley have been further 
reduced by drought in the Dakotas. 

The feed shortage is accentuated by 
pasture far poorer than in any previous 
Summer month for 50 years or more, 
with many farmers already compelled 
to feed hay-and new corn. The drought 
has been felt farther north each week 
as the season progressed and is now af- 
fecting even New York and Michigan. 

Late Crops Damaged 

It is hurting most late fruits and veg- 
etables except where they are irrigated, 
Jt is daily reducing prospects for corn, 
flaxseed, peanuts, sweet potatoes, to- 
bacco, eastern beans, Arkansas rice, cot- 
ton west of Alab#ma, and various other 
crops. 

Winter wheat was too far advanced to 
be hurt by the drought, loss from rain 
during harvest was negligible and the 


yield is threshing out above earlier ex- | 


Practations, more than offsetting recent 
damage caused to Spring wheat. 

The decreased yields are offset by the 
increased acreage planted in the case of 
some crops. Considering both acreage 
and yield and comparing prospective pro- 
duction this season with average produc- 
tion during the last five years, the indi- 
- point to about the usual supply 
0 


food crops but a shortage of feed | 


crops, both grain and hay for feeding. 
The combined production of wheat, 
rye, rice and buckwheat used chiefly for 
human food, is expected to be less than 
1 per cent below the five-year average; 
beans nearly 21 per cent above, pota- 
toes, and sweet potatoes combined 5 per 
cent below, and canning peas, sweet corn, 
tomatoes and string beans for canning 
combined about the same as last year 


and 15 per cent above the previous five- | 
year average, due to increased acreage. | 


Acreage Increase 
To Offset Damages 


Commercial vegetables for shipment, 
jneluding cabbage, onions, tomatoes, 
melons, etc., will probably show a total 
somewhat above the five-year average, 
due to general acreage increases that 
will offset in part the very low produc- 
tion of many home gardens and truck 


grown for local markets. The condi- 
tion of fruit crops including apples, 
peaches, pears, grapes, citrus fruits, 


prunes, etc., averages 18 per cent above 
condition at this time last year, but 
nearly 10 per cent below the average 
during the previous 10 years. 

The situation in regard to feed crops 
js markedly different, for the tonnage 
of corn, oats, barley and grain sorghum 
now indicated shows a total of 92,942.,- 
000 tons compared with a five-year aver- 
age of 108,251,000 tons, a reduction of 





August Crop Rzport ” 


jis now estimated at 83,460,000 tons of 
| tame hay and 11,898,000 tons of wild hay, 
a total of 95,358,000 tons compared with 
a five-year average of 107,623,000 tons, a 
'yeduction of 11.4 per cent. Considering 
both feed grains and hay, and allowing 
for some depletion of supplies by early 
feeding in areas where pastures have 
failed, it seems probable that the total 
supply of hay and feed grains on the 
farms next Fall will be less than in any 
season since 1911. 

The seriousness of the sitpation, how- 
/ever, is not in the national total of cur- 
‘rent prospects, but in the critical condi- 
| tion prevailing in certain States, and in 


the fact that the drought has not as yet) 


been broken except in small areas. The 
damage from drought has been most se- 
rious in the drainage areas of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers, in the cen‘ral and 
lower Mississippi Valley and in parts of 
the northern Great Plains area. 

In West Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Montana, southern Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 


nois, much of Missouri and most of Vir-| 


|ginia, yields per acre of all crops com- 
|bined are expected to be below 70 per 
| cent of average yields during the last 10 
| years. 


expected to be above average are outside 
the central drought area. These in- 
clude ‘*iscinsin, New Jersey, New York, 
New England, the south Atlantic coast 
including eastern North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, and the western 
{area including New Mexico, Arizona, 
| Utah, Nevada, western Colorado, Cali- 
' fornia and Oregon. 

Beneficial showers have helped some 
| drought sections since Aug. 1, but rain- 
fall so far this month has been generally 
of a local character, affording relief 
only in limited areas and that mostly of 
|a temporary character. General heavy 
rainfall will be required to afford sub- 
stantial relief and prospects for various 
late crops have declined since the first 
of August and will continue to decline 
until the drought is broken. 


Effects on Livestock 


To Be Felt Long Time 


The immediate effect of the drought 
on the production of livestock and live- 
stock preducts will be less marked but 
will extend over a longer period of time. 
Forced marketings of thin or immature 
livestock may increase market receipts 
this season, but decrease supplies later 
on. 

Milk production has already been 
sharply reduced and some further reduc- 
tion is probable. The decreased produc- 
tion per cow is more than offsetting the 
increased number of cows. During early 
June production per cow was probably 
higher than ever before, but on the first 
of August, judging from the reports of 
crop correspondents, production per cow 
was 8 per cent below production on that 
date last year and slightly lower than on 
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The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture | 


makes the following forecasts and estimates for the United States, from reports 


and data furnished by crop correspond 
State Boards (or Departments) of Agri 








ents, field statisticians, and cooperating 
culture and Agricultural Colleges: 









Condition Total production in millions 

Aug. 1, Harvested *Indicated 

10-yr, av. Aug. 1, Aug. 1, 5-yr. av. by condition 
719-'28 1929 1930 1924- July 1, Aug.1, 
Pet. Pct. Pct. 1928 1929 1930 1930 
PS UU. oss scene 80.0 78.8 62.0 2,700 2,614 2,802 2,212 
Winter wheat, bus. ........ese ; ee ; 5dl 578 558 +597 
Durum wheat, 4 States, bus. .. {77.8 56.7 67.5 69 52 57 48 
*Other spring wheat, U. S., bus. 172.6 56.2 60.7 214 176 193 175 
Ail wheat, bus. ...... Wale eietatat ; a ; 833 806 807 821 
I. -os-c'6-6 4.0 a eek eebne 78.4 75.6 72.9 1,372 1,234 1,329 1,316 
eee DUEs oo cs4 6s 60see 79.4 70.1 75.7 241 304 332 306 
SORRTUOE.: cde cise cee ae ae hare 50.9 40.5 47.9 $46.7 
Buckwheat, bus. ...... 86.6 78.6 71.4 13.8 11.5 aoe 11.1 
WeIMENOOG, DUS, «..sesccercers 76.7 57.8 62.3 23.8 16.8 30.1 26.0 
Rice, 5 States, bus. ...ccccccee 86.1 84.5 80.3 39.0 40.2 38.3 37.9 
Grain sorghums, bus. .......-+-. 81.5 73.3 62.6 128.2 100.8 agae 92.9 
Hay, all tame, tons ........... °80.9 85.4 69.5 93.6 101.8 85.4 83.5 
SORE 1s 5 ig's0's ae ones 76.6 75.6 69.9 13.5 13.6 11.9 
§Hay, all clover and timothy, tons {83.0 89.7 70.8 47.5 ren ease a 
Bee, GEEMIER, COME 25s cccccccces 84.8 82.1 72.1 28.7 : 28.1 27.1 
0 RSAC 81.1 79.7 56.4 ioe enaes eece ecos 
|'Beans, dry edible, bus. ........ 80.8 79.7 G73 17.3 19.7 23.0 22.0 
MEIN, oo v5 p o's nn' 3.0'10:4 94 00 0 82.0 82.5 70.5 ae ate oe 

Peanuts 9.5 79.2 69.2 eae rap ° ore 

PEE 2 scion a s.0'8 5 76.2 63.2 ; ; gaers 
Velvet beans ..... Se eh oe ce aa $1.0 69.4 re rack ree acters 
Apples, total crop, bus. ........ 49.lq 48.6 180 142 145 146 
Apples, commercial crop, bbls. .. ° 52.8 54.2 32.4 29.0 29.0 30.7 
Peaches, total crop, bus. ...... 47.0 46.1 45.8 47.8 46.9 
Pears, total crop, bus. ........ 53.2 63.1 21.6 24.0 24. 
Grapes, tons .......cserccvceee 69.3 85.5 2.10 2.31 2.35 
Oe rere ere 51, 41.2 35.5 27.6 aetna wana 
MAEATOON, BUS. os ccnscccveccesios a 75.9 39: 360 398 373 
Sweet potatoes, bus. 65.1 74.1 84.7 74.0 66.8 
Tobacco, lbs. ....... 64.4 1,302 1,519 1,598 1,475 
Sugar beets, tons aii 85.2 7.39 7.32 7.90 7.91 
Sorgo for sirup, gals. ........- 59.5 28.4 26.2 27.6 23.1 
Sugar cane for sirup, gals. ..... * 65.0 20.8 22.1 20.2 19.3 
HBroomcorn, tons .......sccere 71.8 7751.2 TV47.2 7769.9 FT5RS 
73.0 30.3 33.2 16.4 18.4 





} Hops, lbs. .. 

*Indicated production increases or 
season. *Preliminary estimate. 
“<weet clover” and lespedeza. Principal y 
and raisins, including some not harvested. 


Ac 











decreases 
Short time average. 





with changing conditions during the 
fAll spring wheat. §Including 
producing States. ‘“**For fresh fruit, juice, 
**Thousands of tons. 

Yield per acre 


reage *Ind. by 








| 
| 


in any of the last 20 years,|14.1 per cent. The hay crop this year | 


The only areas where crop yields are 





5-yr. av. 1930 Harvested condition 

1924-1928 Pct. of 1,000 10-yr. av. . 

1,000 acres 1929 acres "19-'28 1929 kK 

NS ieee Case ae gle tie oak ae 100,169 103.6 101,531 28.2 26.7 

Winter WORE, DUB. oo ci00cenee 35,585 95.9 738,490 15.0 14.4 5.5 
Durum wheat, 4 States, bus. 5,040 4,371 12.3° 9.9 F 
Other spring wheat, U. S., bus. 15.038 16,163 912.5 11.2 ; 
ee GRE, WUE. ov a:0s000ae cece ces 5e,024 14.1 13.z $4 
Oats, bus aie tatetihs otaaras oa 41,898 31.0 30.7 J 
Barley, bus. ‘ 998 25.0 23.2 24. 
Rye, bus. Seabee 3,76 13.4 12.6 3 
Buckwheat, bus. ......- en aain GAs 19.0 35.8 5. 
eens: DUS, ¢ 6660000000 0% 210% 2,99% 7.6 5.6 5. 
Rice, 5 States, bus. .....eeeeees § 40.3 45.0 38. 
Grain sorghums, bus. ...... D3 6,280 20.6 17.0 
Hay, a}l tame, tons ............ 59,301 59,807 1.54 1.67 ; 
Hay, wild, tons ..........s+0+- 14,125 14,100 1.00 91 : 
§Hay, allclover andtimothy, tons 33,458 31,685 ‘sv 1.59 aa 
Hay, alfalfa, tons .....++.+0. 11,031 11,495 2.61 2.59 2.36 
Beans, dry edible, bus. ....... 1,614 2,163 11.3 10.2 10.2 
PEMaw BODE. .cs se cineserseonee seseere ee eee . ke 
ce ee beenee aeacecs ME “ene s man ie 
WOEOOOR cst ccc ccsesneeecsces encessn EAB eanver Be | 
**Velvet beans F : : 
Potatoes, bus. . 3,482 109.0 106.7 107.0 
Sweet potatoes, bus. .....-eeceece 858 95.2 103.0 77.2 
REE Si. toast ease wah 2,140 764 746 689 
ee MOOGG, COME: ... ici nda tnnes rv814 10.2 10.6 10.7 
Gorge for sirup, gals. ..+..000. 372 81.2 76.7 62.1 
Sugar cane for sirup, gals. .... 120 183.2 189.0 161.2 
Broomcorn, Ibs, ........+++00% 396 «= 3317.6 = 811.6 = 296.9 | 
WOE, WEG: cise 0s 409000040000 0.0 19 1,254 1,334 956 =| 


+Acres remaining for harvest. 
“sweet clover” and lespedeza. | Principal p 
crops.) **Grown alone for all purposes, + 
usually harvested. 


The amount of oats remaining on farms in the United States on Aug, 1, 
estimated at 5.4 per cent of the crop of 1929, or about 66,965,000 bushels, as compared 
1929, and 73,472,000 bushels, the average of stocks 


with 86,816,000 bushels on Aug. 1, 
of ooats on Aug. 1 for the five years 1924-19 


The amount of barley remaining on farms in the United States on Aug. 1, 1930, is 


*Indicated yield increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season. | 
‘Preliminary estimate. 


fAll spring wheat. §Including 
roducing States. (See sheets for separate 
*Planted acreage, 90 per cent of which is 


1930 is 





28. 


estimated at 4.1 per cent of the crop of 1929, or about 12,554,000 bushels, as compared 


th 17,071,000 bushels on Aug. 1, 1929, an 


* 
« 


d 6,643,000 bushels, the average of stocks 


barley on Aug. 1 for the five years 1924-1928, 


Maps Show Conditi 
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on of Corn, Pasture and Tame Hay 


Reported by Department of Agriculture as of August 1 





The small figures on the following maps made public on Aug. 11 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, show the percentage of condition of a full or normal crop as 
reported on Aug. 1. The heavy line indicates those areas in which 
the reported condition was 40 per cent or less of a full crop; the 
light solid line the area of 60 per cent or less, and the broken line 
the area of 80 per cent-or less. 


r 





A full or normal crop is one that farmers expect to obtain in a 
year when the weather and soil conditions are favorable at planting 
time; during the growth of the crop and at harvest when the crop 
is not affected adversely by attacks of insect pests or plant diseases. 
The records of the Department of Agriculture show that for the 
‘United States a full crop is about 25 per cent greater than an aver- 
age crop. 


Condition of Corn Expressed as a Percentage of a Full or Normal Crop, August 1, 1930 
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Condition of Pasture Expressed as a Percentage of Normal. August 1, 1930 
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> Condition of Tame Hay Expressed as a Percentage of a Full or Normal Crop, August 1, 1930 
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Gain Expected 
“In Yield From 


All Fruit Crops 


Increase Over 1929 Output 
Predicted But Decrease 
Probable Compared to 10- 
Year Average 


D 


The general yield of all fruit crops on 
| Aug. 1 was expected to be about 18 per 
|cent above the short crop of 1929, but 
|about 10 per cent less than the average 
|for the last 10 years, according to a 
statement issued Aug. 11 by the Bureau 
‘of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The yield of all fruit’ on Aug. 1 was 
expected to be about 18 per cent above 
the short crop of 1929, but about 10 per 
cent less than the 10-year average. 

The increase over last year is notice- 
able in all crops. The greatest per- 
centage increase is in prunes and plums, 
largely grown in California. The grape 
and citrus crops are considerably above 
last year’s production. The California 
fruit crops in 1929 were reduced sharply 
by freezes; and, with the favorable con- 
ditions prevailing in that State during 
; the present season, the increase above 
1929 has been most marked. 

Virginia Apples Damaged 

The largest portion of the country’s 
fruit supply is grown outside the area 
| of greatest drought damage and these 
crops for the country as a whole have not 
been affected as seriously as some of the 
grains. In the Cumberland-Shenandoah 
region and in the Ohio Valley, however, 
apples have been seriously injured by 
the drought. Peaches in this area had 
already been seriously damaged by severe 
Winter temperatures and Spring freezes, 
the drought causing some further drop- 
ping of peaches that were left but for 
the most part the crop remaining was 
so small that the drain on the trees was 
reduced to a mintmum. 

Since the first of August there has 
been little rain in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and the North Central States, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. In these States the 
drought conditions were beginning to 
be felt by the first of the month and 
| with the continuation of the hot, dry 
; Weather through the first 10 days of 
| August there seems to be danger of fur- 
| ther deterioration of fruit prospects in 
| these States from the estimates made on 
| the first of the month. 
| In Virginia further deterioration of 
| the apple crop was reported up to the 
7th of August and it is now expected 
that less than a fourth of a crop, will be 
| harvested. 
| Condition of All Apples 

Apples: The condition of all apples 
was reported on Aug. 1 at 48.6 per cent, 
which when interpreted into the most 
|probable production indicates a crop of 
| 146,440,000 bushels, which .would be 
jabout 3 per cent more than the short 
1929 crop and about four-fifths of the 
| average production for the previous five 
| years 
_ The condition of the commercial crop 
lis reported at 54.2 per cent and the pro- 
duction forecast at 30,722,000 barrels, 
which would be about 6 per cent more 
than last year and about 5 per cent less 
|than the average for the previous five 
years. With the short crop now in pros- 
pect and the short general farm crop, it 
is probable that a larger proportion of 
|the crop will move in commercial chan- 
|nels this year than ordinarily 
| The drought and high temperatures 
Which prevailed up to Aug. 1, while detri- 
mental to the normal development of the 
apple, had not proven as serious to the 
crop as to some of the important feeds 
grains. With the exception of the Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah region—comprising 
parts of Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania-—and in the Ohio 
Valley, the larger portion of the coun- 
try’s apple supply is produced outside 
the area of greatest drought damage 

Up to Aug. 1 the Cumberland-Shenan- 
doah region had suffered severly from 
shortage of water and high tempera- 
tures. In parts of this area orchardists 
were reported to be watering the trees. 
Defoliation is reported prevalent in many 
sections of the area. There has been no 
relief during the first 10 days of August 
from these conditions, and the crop has 
| undoubtedly suffered further loss. In 
New York, northern Pennsylvania, and 
in the northern tier of States westward 
to Minnesota, where heat and lack of 
moisture had not been as serious up to 
Aug. ], the prospects were somewhat 
| better. In all of these States, however, 
the continuation of hot, dry weather 
during the first 10 days in August has 
| ery caused further deteriora- 

ion, 

The New England and western States 
|are the only sections of the country 
| Where there is promise of an average 
|or better than average crop. In Cali- 
fornia and the two Pacific Nortwest 
States, Washington and Oregon, good 
crops are expected. 

Peach Crop Condition 

Peaches: The condition of peaches on 
Aug. 1 was reported at 50 per cent 
which indicates a crop of nearly 47,- 
000,000 bushels or about 2 per cent more 











than harvested in 1929 and slightly 
more than four-fifths of the average 


harvested for the préVvious five years. 
The drought has not been the deter- 

mining factor in this year’s crop though 

heat and dry weather are causing drop- 


' ping of fruit in Virginia and other areas. 


|at 


The severe Winter injury and Spring 
freezes occurring in many areas had 
already reduced the peach crop sharply. 
The California crop is forecast at nearly 
28,000,000 bushels which would be the 
largest crop on record for that State. 
In the 10 southern early States where 
the crop is about harvested the produc- 
tion is estimated at about 10,084,000 
bushels, about 14 per cent less than the 
crop harvested in 1929 and about 44 
per cent less than the average for the 
previous five years. 

Pears: Pears were reported on Aug. 
1 at 63.1 per cent and the yield forecast 
24,277,000 bushels, which would be 


|about 138 per cent larger than the 1929 





harvested crop, nearly the same as in 
1928 and 13 per cent more than the aver- 
age for the five years, 1924-28. 
Through the central States where the 
drought has been most severe, less than 
two-fifths of an average crop is expected, 
The New York crop is now forecast as 
one of the largest since records began in 
1909. In Washington a pear crop nearly 
as large as in 1928 is expected, which 
was the largest crop of record for that 
State. In Oregon and California the 
crop as now forecast would be the larg- 
est crop ever produced in these States. 
Grapes: ‘The condition of grapes was 
reported on Aug. 1 at 85.5 per cent, 
which is nearly 3 per cent higher. than 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7?.] 
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_ City Board Upheld in Using Public | _ 
. Funds to Transport School Children! 








Statute Held to Provide Implied Power to Ap- 
ply Tax Monies to Aid Colored and 
Undernourished Pupils 





‘ 
Howarp K. Foster 


Vv. 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY 
OF TOPEKA. 
Kansas Supreme Court. 
No. 29412. | 
Appeal from Shawnee District Court. 
WaLttaM M. BRADSHAW, EARL THOMAS 
REYNOLDS, R. J. REYNOLDS and JAMES 
H. Guy for appellant; BENNETT R. 
WHEELER, S._M. BREWSTER, JOHN L. 
Hunt, Vircit’ 
GARET MCGURNAGHAN for appellee. 





Opinion of the Court 
July 5, 1930 

JocuEeMs, J.—This action was brought 
by plaintiff, as a taxpayer, asking for 
an injunction against the defendant 
Board of Education of the City of Topeka 
to prevent it from using moneys derived 
from taxation to pay for the transporta- 
tion ef pupils in the City of Topeka. 
Judgment was rendered in favor of the 
defendant, and the plaintiff appeals. 

The petition set forth two causes of 
action. The first was dismissed and need 
not be noticed here. The case was tried 


to the court upon the second cause, which | 


alleged, in substance, that plaintiff is 
a taxpayer residing in the City of Topeka, 
and that the defendant Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of Topeka is a municipal 
corporation organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of Kansas, and 
having charge and control of the public 
schools of the City of Topeka and ad- 
jecent territory taken into that city for 
school purposes. 


Improper Use of 


. \. Tax Money Alleged 


— 


- 


ere 


~~ 


™ 


The petition further alleged that the 
defendant Board of Education has the 
power and authority to levy taxes and 
that plaintiff’s property upon which he 
naid taxes was a part of the territory 
under control of the Board of Education; 


that the Board of Education during the | 


months of January and Sentember. 1929, 
entered into contracts with the Kansas 
Power and Light Company and one Clar- 
ence G. Grimes to furnish buses for the 
purpose of hauling pupils from various 


parts of the city to Buchanan, Monroe,4 


Washington, McKinley and other grade 
schools during the 1928-1929 school year 
and the 1929-1930 school year, and that 
the defendant Board is using public 
moneys derived from taxation against 
the property of plaintiff for the payment 
of its obligations under the contracts 
with the above parties; that defendant 
has no authority to make such contracts 
for the purpose of furnishing transpor- 
tation to school children, and that such 
contracts are without authority of law, 
illegal and void, and that by the furnish- 
ing of such transportation the Board of 
Education is imposing a_ public burden 
upon the taxpayers unauthorized by law. 

Plaintiff asked that defendant be en- 
joined from using any of the moneys de- 
Yived from taxation for the purpose of 
paying the obligations of defendant un- 
der such contracts and that it be en- 
joined from making future contracts for 
the transportation of pupils from one 
place to another within the school terri- 
tory under its management and control. 

To the above petition the defendant 
answered, admitting that plaintiff is a 
taxpayer residing within the territory 
under the control of defendant; that for 
40 years the Board of Education has fol- 
lowed a general policy of providing sepa- 
wate grade schools for children of white 
parents and for children of colored par- 
ents, and that in pursuance of such pol- 
icy the City of Topeka has been divided 
for aieot purposes into districts, 


Board Specifies 
Nature of Activity 


Defendant set forth the location and 
description of the territory of the vari- 
ous grade schools maintained for colored 
pupils. The answer further showed that 
there are in the City of Topeka, exclu- 
sive of junior high schools, 6,428 white 
children enrolled and 947 colored chil- 


dren; that there are 19 grade schools for | 


white children and 4 grade schools for 
colored children; that in addition the city 
maintains a school for undernourished 
children, in which are enrolled 40 pugils; 
that the schools for colored children are 
located with reference to the residence 
of the largest number of colored’ fam- 
ilies, but in some instances where fam- 
ilies live more than 10 blocks from a 
colored school bus transportation is fur- 
nished; that no transportation is fur- 
nished for white pupils except to the 
school for the undernourished. 

The answer set forth that 75 colored 
children are transported daily to the 
Monroe school for colored children, 21 to 
Washington school, 56 to McKinley, and 
34 to Buchanan; that the total cost of 
this transportation is $23.50 per day. 
The answer further alleged the estab- 
lishment in 1928 by the Board of Educa- 
ti6n of a school for undernourished chil- 
dren, setting forth that this school is 
maintained in a small school building at 
the corner of High Street and West Eu- 
clid; that it is maintained for children 
who on account of their physical condi- 
tion are unable to keep up with the pro- 
gram of school work established for the 
ordinary school child, even though they 
are of average intelligence, and who if 
they were permitted to continue in the 
ordinary grade school would make no 
progress educationally or physically; 
that its purpose is to permit pupils to 
pursue their school ‘work and at the-same 
time devote special attention to their 
physical condition and to enable the 
teacher to adapt the school work to the 
physical ability of the pupils; that the 
undernourished children are picked out 
by the public health nurses from the va- 
rious grade schools and assigned to the 
schoo! for undernourished children; that 
special attention is given in this school 
to rest periods and the work is assigned 
with special regard fo the health of, the 
pupils; that as soon as they have ‘re- 
gained normal weight and _ health they 
are transferred back to their own 
schools; that these pupils live in all parts 
of the city and that the transportation 
to the school for undernourished children 
is furnished at a cost of $16.50 per week. 
Defendant further pleaded that the cost 
of all the transportation both for the 
colored children and for the undernour- 
ished children is paid out of the general 
fund of the Board of Education. 


Implied Authority 
In Law Relied On 


The defendant denied that such ex- 
nditures are without aythority of law, 
ut alleged that such ae is im- 
plied in the statute establishing the 


» 


V. ScHOLES and Mar-} 


;|acts; the entire terms, purposes and scope 


State of Kansas: Topeka 


powers of’Boards of Education in cities 
of the first class. . 

Trial was had to the court, and ‘after 
hearing the court took the case under 
'advisement. On Nov. 30, 1929, it ren- 
dered judgment in favor of the defend- 
ant and against the plaintiff for costs. 
Plaintiff has appealed and contends that 
|the court erred in denying the injunc-. 
tion. ; 

The appellant contends that defendant 
has no implied authority to levy taxes 
for the purpose of obtaining funds to 
| pay for the transportation of pupils as 
set forth in the pleadings. The evidence 
jis not abstracted, but the facts appear 
{from the petition and the answer. 


that there is no express statute author- 
izing the Board of Education to levy 
taxes for the purpose of furnishing 
transportation. 


|vides that “no tax shall be levied, ex- 
cept in pursuance of a law, which shall 
distinctly state the object of the same; 
to which object only such tax shall be 
applied.” He further calls attention to 
R. S. 72-1702, “that the Board of Educa- 
tion in cities of the first class shall, in 
the month of August of each year, levy 
a tax for the support of the schools of 
the city, including building and repairs 
of school buildings.” : 


Case Illustrates 
| Construction of Law 


The appellant also cites Knowles v. 
Board of Education, 33 Kan. 692, 7 Pac. | 
561, in which this court said: 

“In our opinion the board of educa- 
tion of sthe City of Topeka isa distinct 
corporation from the municipal corpora- 
tion of the City of Topeka. We think 
it is a quasi corporation only, and is not 
a corporation proper, as embraced within 
the scope of article 12 of the State Con- | 
stitution.” (p. 701.) | 

It is to be noted in passing that this 
is a suit by a taxpayer and not an action | 
brought to challenge the corporate power 
of the Board of Education by that branch 
of the Government which is, authorized 
to bring actions to question the extent 
of corporate powers or authority. 

The appellant contends that the tran 
portation of pupils is an extraordinagy 
function on the part of the school au- 
thorities not included within the legiti-| 
mate ends of education, and that a spe-| 
cific grant of authority is a prerequisite | 
|to its exercise either in the case of com- | 
mon-school districts, c3mmunity high} 
fehools or boards of, education in cities | 
of the first class. Appellant points out 
that country schot? distritts and rural 
high-school districts have been author- 
ized by statute to furnish transporta- 
tion, but argues that the need for trans- 
portation of pupils in country schools is 
;/much more pressing than in city school 
districts, and that since the Legislature 
has seen fit to make an express grant of 
that power to country school districts, 
that a similar express grant is necessary 
in order to authorize a Board of Educa- 
tion in a city of the first class to furnish 
transportation. 

The appellee, on the other hand, re- 
lies on R. S. 72-1724, which reads: 

The board of education shall have power 
to elect their own officers, make all neces- 
ary ‘ules for the government of , the 
sthools of such city under its charge and 
contro™ and of the board, subject to the 
provisions of this act and the laws of this 
State; to organize and maintain separate ! 
| schools for the education of white and col- 
ored children, including the high schools 
of Kansas City, Kans; no discrimination 
on account of color shall be made in high 
schools, except as provided herein; to exer- | 
cise the sole control over the public schools | 
and school property of such city. | 

Can it be said that the power to fur- 
}nish transportation such as is being fur- 
/nished by the Board of Education of the 
City of Topeka may be implied from the} 
provisions of the foregoing statute? In 
Gilbert v. Craddock, 67 Kans. 346, 72 
| Pac. 869, in discussing the construction 
|of a statute the court said: 

“It is admitted that such authority | 
may arise by implication To be sure! 
the implication must be a necessary one. | 
| It may be drawn from public policy; past 





of the act to be considered; the incon- 
venience, inconsistencies and absurdities | 
involved in the contrary consideration | 
—indeed, from all things found in the 
act, the conditions surrounding it, the 
| history antedating it, the purposes to be 
jaccomplished by it, and the policy dic- 
tating it. An act of the Legislature is 
like any other writing in this. respect. 
Its purposes are to be gathered from all 
‘of its terms. (Suth. Stat. Const., sec. 
| 239.) A necessary implication does not 
mean to shut out every possible or im- 
aginary conclusion, from which there is 
no possible escape, but means one lead- 
ing to such a conclusion as, under the 
circumstances, a reasonable view impels 
us to take, the contrary of which would 
be improbable or absurd. 
the matter of implications in the consid- 
eration of statutes, it is said in Black on 
Interpretation of Laws, page 62: 

“*This doctrine does not empower the 


| 


things which were intentionally omitted 
from the act. But it authorizes them to 
draw inferences from the general mean- 
ing and purpose of the legislature, and 
from the necessity of making the act 
operative and effectual, as to those minor 
or more specific things which are in- 
cluded in the more broad or general terms 
of the law, or as to those consequences 
of the enactment which the legislature 
must be understood to have foreseen and 
intended. This is not the making of law 
by the judges. It is educing the will of 
the legislature by the logical process of 
inference. “It is a rule of construction 
that that which is implied in a statute is 
as much a part of it as what is ex- 
pressed,” 
be construed with reference to the pre- 
existing law, it will often happen that 
many details are to be inferred from the 
general language of the act, which are 


though not enumerated.’” (p. 353.) 
Alternatives Are 
Listed by Court 


R. S. 72-1724, supra, specifically auth- 
orizes the Board of Education in cities of 
‘the first class to maintain separate 
schools for colored children and white 
children, 

As shown in the instant case, the city 
maintains 19 schools for a total of 6,428 
| white children, or one school for an aver- 


It is; 
admitted by both appellant and appellee | 


The appellant cites section 4 of article] 
11 of the Kansas constitution, which pro- | 


Speaking upon | 


courts to go to the length of supplying‘ 


And as a statute always must ; 


understood as necessarily involved in it! 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Aliens—Seamen—Detention on b&ard vessels—Duty of master— 


Under section 20 a, of the Immigration Act of 1924, requiring the owners, etc., 
of vessels arriving in the United States to detain alien seamen until inspection 
by immigration officer, and after inspection on request of officer, and imposing 
a penalty for failure to so do, a master must detain an alien seaman after in- 
spection until the immigration officer or the Secretary of Labor has had a rea- 
sonable opportunity to give the master written notice to detain the seamen, 
notwithstanding rules adopted by the Secretary of Labor providing for detention 
after written notice following inspection, without expressly providing for de- 
tention between the inspection and the giving of the written notice. 

Netherlands Amerika Steamship Navigation Co v. Elting, Collector of Customs, 
etc.; D. C.. S. D. N. Y., No. 45862, July 30, 1930. ‘ 


— 





Automobiles—Transportation in interstate commerce—Conspiracy—Purchaser of 
stolen automobile as party to conspire without knowledge of transportation in 
interstate commerce— 

A buyer of a stolen automobile, which had been transported in interstate com- 
merce, who purchased the automobile pursuant to a conspiracy with knowledge 
that it had been stolen, was guilty of being a party to a conspiracy to transport 
a stolen automobile in interstate commerce regardless of whether he knew at the 
time that it had been so transported. 





committee of judgment against bank— 


The disregard, by a liquidating committee winding up the affairs of a national 
bank, of a judgment against the bank was ground for the appointment of a 
receiver. 

Holland Banking Co. et al. v. Continental National Bank et al.; D. C., W. D. 
Mo., No. 1481, July 9, 1930. 








Banks—National banks—Liquidation—Liquidating committee— 

A liquidating committee is recognized by long practice as a proper agency for 
winding up the affairs of a ational bank, but such an agency functions rather 
by permission than by express authorization and is not such a statutory agency 
as to require recognition by a court, and is not a substitute for a receivership. 


Holland Banking Co. et al. v. Eontinental National Bank et al.; D. C., W. D. 
Mo., No. 1481, July 9, 1930. 





Insurance—Actions—Evidence—Expert testimony—Total and permanent dis- 
ability—Ultimate issue— 

In an action on a war risk insurance policy in which the beneficiary claimed 
that the policy had matured on a certain date by reason of the fact that from 
that date until his death the insured was totally and permanently disabled as 
the result of tuberculosis, the refusal to permit a specialist in tuberculosis to 
exjiress his opinion as te whether the insured was able to cafry on a substan- 
tially gainful occupation from such date until the date of his death, on the theory 
that such testimony would constitute an opinion upon the ultimate question in- 
volved, was error, sigee the question was primarily a medical question upon 
which experts could render assistance to the jury. 


Runkle et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 10, No. 241, July 28, 1930. 





War risk insurance—Actions on policies—Evidence—Doctor’s report— 

In an action ona war risk insurance policy, a report of a doctor employed by 
the Government of an examination of the insured in the files of an attorney for 
the os — is admissible in evidence on the issue of whether the 
insureq was totally and permanently disabled on a certain date, i fi 
identified. : oe 

Runkle et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 10, No. 241, July 28, 1930. 





Prohibition—Forfeitures—Property designed for use in manufacture of liquor— 
Real estate— 


Articles built into a building, set into the floors or walls by bolts or concrete, | 


Wilkerson v. United States, C. €. A. 7, No. 4224, June 24, 1930. Opinion of the Court 
| L. HAnp,. Circuit Judge.—The™ sole 
Banks—National banks—Liquidation—Receivership—Disregard by liquidating ee ae a ee, ee 


AUGUST 12, 1930 


. |Federal Officer Refused Right 


To Select Own 


Improper Representation in 
Custodian Is Adjudged to 
Of Action Wit 





New York, N. Y. 
Howarp SUTHERLAND, 
ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN, ETC. 


Vv. 
_ INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
; a OF NEW YORK. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 


Appeal by plaintiff from decree of the 
District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York dismissing bill jin 
equity brought by the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

NATHAN OTTINGER for appellant; Davip| 
RuMSEY for appellee. | 

Before MANTON, L. HAND and Swan, 
Circuit Judges. 


f 





whether the Alien Property Custodian) 
may appear by-a solicitor of his own se- | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BeInG > 
PusiisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Datby 


District Attorney * 
Counsel for Suit |sHeld Not to Be 
Judicial Officer 


Office Construed to Be Within 
Proposed Amendment to 
Oregon Constitution 

' Abolishing Departments 


Litigation for Alien Property| 
Be Ground for Dismissal 
hout Prejudice 





stitute suits which he cannot snaiaid’ 
His powers must be coextensive with his! 
duties. And so, quite aside from the re- 
spectable authority that confirms “our 
view, we should have had no doubt that 
no suit can be brought except the Attor- 
ney General, his subordinate, or a dis- 
| trict attorney under his “superintendence 
|and direction” appears for the United) 
States. | 


Enlarged Powers Under 





State of Oregon: 
Salem, Aug. 11. 
The District Attorney is not a judicial 
officer, and therefore not a part of the 
judicial department of the State, accord- 
. ing to an opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
Statutes Claimed leral, I. H. Van Winkle, just made pub- 
Against this = plaintiff urges that | lic. “Clearly he is no legislative offi- 
the statutes appoiAting the Alien Prop-j|cer, nor a part of the legislative depart- 
erty Custodian have given him enlarged| ment gf the State,” the opinion states. 
powers. 





We should in any case have to “It follows that he must, therefore, be 


| be well satisfied that Congress had in-|a member of the executive or admin- 


tended to make an exception to the policy! istrative department.” — 

so indicated, but there is no color for| Reaching this conclusion, the Attorney 
doubt. Section 12 of the Trading With| General held that the office of the Bis- 
the Enemy Act gives the Custodian the|trict Attorney is one of those which will 
powers of a common law trustee, to|be abolished by the proposed amend- . 





lection, or whether a district attorney or | 
jthe Attorney General must represent him. | 
It is; therefore, not necessary to set out | 
the bill at large except to say that it was 
based upon the rights of German) 
enemies which the Custodian had seized, | 
for certain sums alleged to be due by | 
| contract from a domestic insurance com- | 
pany to the Germans. The Custodian} 
authorized the suit, appearing by a pri-| 
| vate solicitor. The defendant authorized | 
and filed a counterclaim to which the| 
plaintiff replied. The case being in this | 
posture, the defendant moved to dismiss 
the bill for the reason stated above and | 
the judge granted the motion. | 


| Code Requires Proceeding | 
By District Attorney 


| Section 485 of Title 28 of the Code, | 
which had its origin in the act of Sept. 
24, 1789, provides that “it shall be the 


which the President may add such others/ ment of Article V of the Sgate Constitu- 
as he will. Perhaps the President could) tion. 

authorize him to appear by attorneys of| The proposed amendment provides that 
his own selection, though that itself is| all present executive and administrative 
doubtful. Be that as it may, President offices, boards and commissions, except 
Wilson did the opposite in his order of | the offices of Governor, Secretary of 
May 31, 1918, in which he provided by | State and State Treasuger shall be abol- 
executive order that “all litigation in| ished, and that the adnfinistrative func- 
which the United States or any Depart-|tions of the State Government shall be 
ment * * * are engaged, shall be con-| performed by the Governor with the as- 
ducted under the supervision and control | sistance of nine departments. The opin- 
of the head of the Department of Jus-{ion of the Attorney General*follows in 
tice.” | full text: 

This order, indeed, ended six months|_ Dear Sir: I have your letter dated @ 
after the termination of the war, but it|/ July 24, 1930, requesting my opinion on 
serves to construe the executive orders | behalf of the interim legislative commit- 
especially regulating the Custodian, on|tee upon State administrative reorgani- 
which the plaintiff relies (Executive | gation, whether or not the office of Dis- 


|Orders. of July 16, 1918, and Nov. 12,| trict Attorney is included in the language 


1918), and which authorized him to “file}of the amendment of the Constitution 
and maintain * * * suits of all kinds,| proposed by Senate joint resolution No. 
in or before any court,” (section 1).|16 of the Thirty-tifth Legislative As- 


iduty of every district attorney to prose- 


3 * * 


Without this it is doubtful whether he| sembly, which, provides: 


;cute in his district 


action in which the United States are| 
concerned.” This was enlarged in 1906| 
(title 5, section 310), to include the 
Attorney General, “any officer of the De- 
partment of Justice,” or attorney spe- | 
cially designated by the Attorney Gen- | 
eral, who must be duly commissioned | 
and take an oath of office (title 5, sec- 
tion 315). 


While this statute does not in terms 
‘forbid any officer of the United States to 
appear by a private attorney in a civil 
action, we understand the practice of 
the departments to have been uniform, 
|or nearly so, not to do so, and the courts 
have several times said or decided that 
this was its intent. The Confiscation} 
Cases, 7 Wall. 454, indeed, involved only 








many of which could not be removed without demolishing a considerable part | 
of the walls, were not subject to destruction as property designed for use in the | 
manufacture of liquor, under section 25 of the National Prohibition Act, since 

such statute’does not apply to buildings or parts thereof, even though designed | 
for the manufacture of liquor, but covers only movable chattels, that is, prop- | 
erty capable of being seized and brought before the court on search warrant. | 


United States v. 8,765 Barrels, etc.; D. C., S: D. N. Y., No. A-99878. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue a fi 
r , ssue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Fcderal and State Court Decisions.” 









Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 





Schools — Boards — Powers — Transportation of colored and undernourished 
children— 


The board of education of a city in Kansas has implied power to use public 
funds for the transportation of colored and undernourished children living great 
distances from the location of the schools provided for them,—Foster v. The 


Board of Education of the City of Topeka. (K s — i 
ison Ane te y p (Kans. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 





United States—Officers—Alien Property Custodian—Actions—Dismiss 
sentation by attorney of his own selection — ee nan pe 


The Alien Property Custodian, in a suit in his official capacit rep- 
resented by the district attorney or an attorney ceneinen i oe 
General and not by a solicitor of his own selection; and representation by a 
solicitor of his own selection is ground for dismissal without prejudice, although 
the objection is made after answer.—Sutherland, Alien Property Custodian etc., 


v. International Insurance Co. of New York. i 
a ete ew York ©. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily 


SU eee eT Ee 


colored children’ Having been granted plaintiff as a t 3 

specific power and authority by the| present system ee Oe ae me 
statute to maintain separate schools,| In addition to providing these 14 ad- 
does it not necessarily follow that there | ditional schools it would be necessar y 
must be an implication of authority to|to provide additional teachers and pi 
do all such acts as are reasonably neces-| pensive equipmest for each school and 
sary to enable the Board of Education to|on the whole it would present an ex- 
execute the power so expressly granted? |travagant, unbusinesslike and absurd 
_ The City of Topeka is the third largest | method of handling the situation. Sigce 
city in the State. The Board of Educa-!the statute grants the Board ef Edues. 
tion in charge of its schools is faced with} tion specific power to maintain separate 
far greater and more complex problems | schools, we hold that in order to main- 
than the board of either an ordinary |tain these schools in an efficient, eco- 
common-school district or the bogrd of|nomical and_ businesslike manner it 
a rural or commtwity high school.” Here | necessarily follows that the Board of Ed- 
we find the city has a school population | ucation has the implied power to furnish 
in the grades of more than 7,000 pupils.| transportation for the colored children | 
The Board of Education is expected to} who live+in places remete from the loca- 
manage the affairs of “the schools in a/|tions of the various schools maintained 
sensible, businesslike and economical! for them. 
manner, What is tHe most businesslike] This leaves the question of the au 


way, the most expeditious method, of | thority to furnish transportation for the 


carrying out the power granted to the| -hija., : 
Board of Education.to establish and main- Saecete oe ee -_ 


tain separate schools for white and col- iderati ve 

ored children? If the Beard of Educa- ee ted an, Pee * 
sen does not have the implied power | ernment of the schools of such a e's 
o transmit pupils under the conditions| anq to exercise the sole control “of the 


shown in the record in this case, then fa : 
it is faced with the following alternatives ae and school property of 


as pointed out by the apyfellee: 
ppe In Board of Education v. Welch, 51 


(1) It may require the colored chil- sateen : 
dren, who do not live near schools pro- | Kan..792, 33 Pac. 654, this court held: 


vided for them, to walk. 


of Education of a city of the first class 
are granted to assist in carrying out the 


Provision for Transportation 
general common-school system adopted by 


Of Colored Children Upheld | the State. 


(2) It may abandon the separate] “The Boards of Education of cities of 
school system where children do not live| the first class are vested with large dis- 
near enough to the colored schools. cretion in all matters pertaining to the 

(3) It may construct and operate 14; ™anagement of the schools under their 
new schools, making in all 19 schools control. What rules and regulations may 
for the 947 colored pupils, so that there | best promote the interest of the schools, 
would be an average of only 50 pupils and what branches shall be taught, other 
to each such school. than those expressly preseribed by the 

Tn sddition therete the heard wit statute for all school districts, are mat- 
| abandon the work of maintaining a sep- ters left to the determination of the di- 
arate school for undernourished children. —— of the boards; but they shall al- 

It would be manifestly unfair and dis- nahn ™ vee oe See gned ad 
criminatory to the colored children to| powers of ails ent ee arenes 
compel them to walk great distances to soe sean fing, 2evhe Rae comete Wen 008 
ee eee es aoe ee ate ae the interfere, unless there has been such an 
court that in establishing separate 
schools equal facilities-cannot be denied 
colored children. (Williams v. Parsons, 
79 Kans, 202, 99 Pac, 216.) To require 
the Board of Education to construct 14) 





able injustice or injury.” (Syl. pars. 1, 2.) 
In Williams v. Parsons, 81 Kan. 593, 
106 Pac. 36, this court said: 


the question whether the Attorney Gen- 
eral might, against the wishes of an in-| 
former, dismiss an appeal in a suit to| 
confiscate Confederate property under | 
the act of Aug. 6, 1861, in which the in- | 
former had a half interest. | 

However, the opinion announced obiter | 
(page 457), that it was the settled rule | 
ot United States courts to recognize no 
suits prosecuted in tBe name and for the} 
benefit of the United States unless it} 
was represented by a district attorney. | 
While this is, perhaps, not conclusive, as | 


|it was not in any sense made the basis | 


all civil 


{name of the United States, but regard-| 


would not have been obliged to sue in the | 


_"“On and after July 1, 1931, the execu- 
tive and administrative functions of the 


less of this, the language must be read, State government shall be performed by 
with the general order just quoted, which| the governor with the assistance of the 
was, to “concentrate the Government”) following nine departments hereby cre- 
(act of May 20, 1918, 40 Stat. at L. page; ated. * * * (9) The department of 
556). “Supervision and control” must| legal affairs * * All executive and 
mean more than the power of regulation ; administrative offices, boards and com- 
after suits have begun. “Control” at any , Mlssians of the State, except the offices 
rate involves their initiation as well as|of Governor, Secretary of State and 
their subsequent conduct; it would be an| State Treasurer shall be abolished on 
idle power to allow those to be filed| July 1, 1931.” 

which the Attorney General could at once No Judicial Officer 

terminate. The reasonable intendment| You suggest that the answer to your 
of the language can only be that the) question would turn upon the interpre- 
Department was to authorize all suits in| tation of “executive” and “administra- 


* 


be exempt from the same authority which 


|regulated all other departments in this 


resnect. Certainly. these orders are too) 
ambiguous to serve against the statute; 
nor should we so interpret them as to} 
raise questions of their validity, any 
more than we should so treat a statute. 


Point Not Subject to 


Question at Hearing 


Section four of the same orders, which 
empowers the Custodian to appoint “at- 
torneys,” is of frequent occurrence in| 
similar situations. It need not trouble | 
us, for it clearly means no more than | 
that the Custodian shall have legal as- | 


sistance in the discharge of his duties. | 








of the decision, it cannot be disregarded, | 


|limine, and that the Custodian was not to| tive,” as applied to prosecuting attor- 


neys, and call my attention to section 
17 of Article VII of the original Consti- 
tution of the State, providing for the 
election of a sufficient number of prose- 
cuting attorneys by districts comprised 
of ane or more counties, to be law offi- 
cers of the State and of thé counties in 
their respéctive districts. 

I would first call your attention to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Watts v. Gerking, et al., 111 
Oregon 641, particularly the language 
used at page 646, as follows: 

“In the performance of an official duty 
a District Attorney is both a law officer 
and in common with all attorneys an 
officer of the court; but he is not a ju- 
dicial officer, nor is he a part of the 


even though the citations given as au- 
thority, except a dictum of Judge Betts in 
U. S. v. McAvoy, 4 Blatch. 418, do not 
bear out the text Moreover. Justice Liv- 
ingstone so ruled in U. S. v. Morris. 1 

ine 209, and so dit Justice Blatchford 
in U. S. ex*rel., West v. Doughty, 7 
Blatch. 424, 


Government Adjudged 
‘Concerned’ in Suit 


So far as we can find these are the 
only cases which have dealt with the 
question, for although U. S. v. Morris 
was affirmed in 10 Wheat. 246, the point | 


|He could not possibly have carried on | 


|those duties without lawyers, any more 
| than without “agents * * * bailees, de- 
| positaries and/or managers.” The broad 
| powers conferred upon him ‘later in that 
section to prescribe for his assistants 





mental structure of which they formed 
a part. We are dealing not with a sys- 
| tem set up de novo, even though it was 
|during a war. Indeed so far as any im- 
| plications are pertinent at all, they make 
|for consistency with the preexisting 
! status, rather than for its confusion. 


such duties as he chooses, is again to be| 
read in the light of the general govern- | 


| court.” 
| Article III of the Constitution divides 
| the powers of the State government into 
|three separate departments, the legisla- 
| tive, the executive, including the admin- 
| istrative, and the judicial. 

The language of the court: above 
| quoted settles definitely that the District 
| Attorney is not a judicial officer, and, 
|therefore, not a part of the judicial de- 
; partment of the State. Clearly he is not 
'a legislative officer, nor a part of the 
legislative department of the State It 
|follows that he must, therefore, be a 


» 


While therefore there is no’ doubt in|™member of the executive or administra- 


was not discussed. In U. S. v. Griswold, | our mind that the suit when first filed 
5 Sawyer 25, Judge Deady held that the; was subject to dismissal because the 
section here in question did not apply to| plaintiff was not properly represented, it 
an action brought under section 232 of | would, under most authorities, have been 
title ‘31 of the Code. This was a qui tam) too late to raise the question after an- 
action, well known in England, whence} swer and at a hearing. The objection 
we imported it, which, though prose-| has generally been treated like incapacity 


tive department. 
Office to’ Be Abolished =e 
The conclusion cannot be avoided, 
|therefore, that the office of district at- 
, torney is one of those which will be abol- 
ished by the proposed amendment of Ar- 
|ticle V above mentioned if the same is 


cuted in the name of the United States, | 
was within the control of the informer. | 
It was sued at his charge and he was 
subject to costs, his share in the recov- | 
ery being deemed a sufficient induce- | 
ment. 


It would have been inconsistent with | 
this that he should have the service of | 
the public prosecutor, and moreover the) 
very language of the section makes it} 
plain that he was not to have it, since} 
otherwise there would be no meaning in 
the provision that &e could not discon- 
tinue without the consent of the district 
attorney. The Alien Property Custodian 
is’ a public officer haying no interest in| 
the suit at bar; his position has no re-| 


to sue; its ground being that his attor- | adopted. 
ney’s lack of authority permits the plain-| With reference to section 17 of Arti- 
tiff to play fast and loose with the de-| cle VII of the original Constitution to 
fendant, holding him to the judgment if! which you all attention, I would refer 
he wins, and repudiating it, if-he loses | you to the case of State ex rel. Moore 
Courts have generally, however, in-/v. Farnham, 114 Oreg. 32, in which the 
sisted that the defendant must raise the | court, disfussed a statute authorizing the 
point in limine; sometimes at the term} Governor to anpoint special prosecutors 
at which process is served, and at any | to take the place of District Attorneys 9 
rate before answer. This in.turn is be-| prohibition cases. The court at page 37 
cause if, being advised of his situation, | says: 
the defendant is content with the hazardg; “It is clear that the statute referred 
he cannot later repudiate his acceptance. | to is unconstitutional’and void unless the 


Decisions Supporting |provisions of section 17 of Article VII 


5 . ‘ of the original Constitution have been 
Court’s Finding Quoted abrogated or repealed by the amendment 
It is not necessary to do more than 


{of 1910. The 1910 amendment of Arti- 


semblance to that of a qui tam plaintiff. | re wl 

While the authority is thus somewhat enumerate some of the many decisions 
meager, and the Supreme Court has | which have so held (King of Spain v. 
never actually ruled upon it, the reasons | Oliver, Fed. Cas. 7814; Rogers v. Crom- 
are strong to take such a view. The *meln, Fed. Cas. 12009; Rouillier v. Schus- 


Government has provided legal officers, |ter, 212 Fad. Rep. 348; Cockran v. Leis- 


|ele VII of the original Constitution was 
|submitted to the people by initiative pe- 
|tition and was approved by a majority 
of the votes cast thereon at the general 
/election held on Nov. 8, 1910, proclaimed 


“The corporate functions of the Board | 


abuse of their discretion as works palp- | 


“The control of city schools, including | fore magistrates (title 5, section 310). 


additional schools so that all of the col- | 





age of 388 pupils; that it maintains four 
schools for 947 colored children, 
or one school for an average of 237 





ored children would have schools near 


;}upon the Board of Education. 





their places of residence would be an ir® 
defensible waste of public funds. It 
would work a greater hardship on the 


| the selection of sites and the distribution | 


of pupils, is devolved by the legislature 
n The dis- 
cretion committed to that body is to be | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 65.] 


. 


presumably competent, charged with the | 
| duty of protecting its rights in its courts. | 
\It has specifically authorized these to} 
| act, exacting from them compliance with | 
| the formalities required of a public offi- | 
|cer, even when appointed by the Attor-| 
ney General. 

Their authority extends to such pro- 
ceedings as this (U. S. v. Smith, 158 U. 
S. 346, 362; 8 Opin. Atty. Gen. 399); 
the United States was “concerned” in 
this suit, even after Congress had re- 
turned 80 per cent of the collection to the | 
enemies. 


| Participation by Federal 
Officer Is Necessar 


Had it been possible . the enemies, 
to intervene under a statute giving them | 
the standing of qui tam plaintiffs, they | 
|might, indeed, be entitled to their own 
attorney, but even then it would not af- 
fect the question as to whom the Alien 
Property Custodian must retain, if he} 
appeared. Congress, having so provided 
for the prosecution of civil suits, can 
scarcely be supposed to have contem- 
plated a possible duplication in legal per-| 
sonnel. 

The cost of this is one consideration,’ 
but far more important is the centering | 
of responsibility for the conduct of pub- 
lic liti@ation. The Attorney General has 
powers of “general superintendence and 
direction” over district attorneys (title 5, 
section 317), and may directly intervene 
|to “conduct and argue any case in any 
!court of the United States” (title 5, sec- 
| tion 309), including even proceedings be- 


| 








Thus he may displace district attor- 
nys in their own suits, dismiss or ¢com- 
promise them, institute those which they 
decline to press. No such system is ca- 
pable of operation unless his powers are 


Car. 53): 


| decide this question because for us it has 


by the Governor to have been adopted 
by the people of the State as a part of 
the Constitution of the State and became 
effective on the date of said proclama- 


ter, 2 Root (Conn.) 348; Spaulding v. 
Swift, 18 Vt. 214; Norwood v. Dodge, 315 
Mass. 351 (by rule of court); Upham v. 
Bradley, 17 Me. 423 (semble); Lucas v. 


Bank of Georgia, 2 Stew. (Ala.) 147;| tion. As so submitted and as so adopted 
Chamberlin v. Abbott, 152 Ala. 243; No-;the amendment itself recited (see L. 
ble et al. v. Bank of Kentucky, 3 A. K./1911, p. 7): ‘Article VII of the Con- 


stitution of the State of Oregon shall be 
|and the same is hereby amended to read 
‘as follows.’ This clause designated and 
identified in clear and unmistakable 
terms that particular part of the Consti- 
{tution which was to be amended in case 
the amendment was adopted. It declared 
in express terms that if the proposed 
amendment was adopted Article VII of 


yay 262 (semble); Gionakasis  v. 
ines, 273 Pa. 21; State v. Edwards, 315 
Mo. 209; Mercier v. Mercier, 2 Dall. 
(Pa.) 142; State v. Harris, 14 Nor. Dak. 
501; Indiana R. & W. Ry. v. Maddy, 103 
Ind. 2003; Rowland v. Gardner, 69 Nor. 


» 


In Dehn v. Dehn, 170 Mich. 407, the 


rule was so far relaxed as to allow the ie wv Ww 
point to be raised at trial, when the de- the Constitution of the State of Oregon 


fendant first discovered it at that time. |Should thereafter consist only of those 
These cases with one or two exceptions | Provisions that were set forth and con- 
arose between private persons, where the | tained in the amendment itself.” 
general interest was not at stake. Cer-| At page 48 the court uses this lan- 
tainly when the sovereign is a party | guage in concluding: , 
other considerations may be pertinent,| “If section 17 of Article VIF of the 
and it might well be held that the de- | original Constitution had not been Te- 
fendant cannot by inaction excuse a|pealed the statute would be unconstitu- 
breach of law, or authorize a suit in the tional, but since it has been repealed the 
sovereign’s name which he has forbid-| statute violates no constitutional provi- 
den. Yet the Supreme Court of Newjsion. * * *” 7 
York, when made up of exceptionally | creer rrr 
learned and experienced judges, ignored | had been a member when the bill was 
any such distinction (People v. Denison, | filed, and though he died pending the 
17 Wend. 312, 314), and this was later | suit, nothing turned on that. Cates got 
followed by the General Term (People y, | his authority to appear from one Hunter, 
Lamb, -85 Hun 171). . who had in turn got it from an Indian 
Ruli Poi |representing himself as the “Captain” 
uling on Font lof the pueblo, by what purported to be 
Is Referred to jan irrevocable power, accompanied by 
We are not, however, called upon to 


the conveyance of a half interest in the 
/lands, whose title in the pueblo Hunter 
was to try to confirm. 

The defendant raised the question of 
the attorneys’ lack of authority with his 
answer, and it was therefore in season 
under most of the decisions. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, the decision of thé 


been authoritatively decided in Pueblo of 
Santa Rosa_v. Fall, 273 U. S. 316. This 
|suit was brought in the name of an In- 
dian pueblo to #njoin the Secretary of 
the Interior froth offering certain lands 
for public sale. The attorneys for the 





exclusive, or if the departments may in- 


| 


plaintiff were a firm of which one, Cates, [Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 
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p. London, Methuen & co., 1929. 


Section for | 











d library work for children. — a ‘ ; 30-18818 
. Real and personal property taxes imposed by the State of Ohio accrue for |], . books from twelve countries, selecte ayner, Ernest Adolphus, Psychological 
Change in Law Is Held to income-tax purposes as of thé day preceding the second Monday of April.— Day Preceding Second Mon-, be one for library aan =< San Went fo oon =A8 Seen ‘Appeals and Protests Divi 
° . , . 9 “wor *Vey 9 a | ren, American y ass . 42 be , lishing co., 9. | 
i seen aa8 em LS ee SS ee ek, ae. day of April Set for Mak-) p. Chicago, American library sssocing | 9) c 30-1573 sion to Be Set Up to Exe 
° 7 : ° io ™ ° tion, 1930. 30-15769 | son, Ernest ushing. General li-! s 
elpts When Lower Rate—Taxable period embracing years with different laws— o ‘ Baitgcll, G Alfred. Manual of bi- brary co-operati aa iy aria : ; : 
Ree P The taxpayer was incorporated Jan. 2, 1929. | ms Reports of Property ae ath ed. 369 p. N. Y., The Mac- books, collected papers >: ai ‘ican pedite Cases, Says Assist- 


ology. a t 
millan company,, 1930. 30-15731 | gue publications.) 144 p. 
atson, Harold Edward. A _ select bibli- | Fr. S. Cook & son, 1930. 

ography of modern economic theory, 1870- | Rival, Paul. The madcap queen; 


‘ Its first retumm was filed for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, the tax being computed at the rate of 
12 per cent. Subsequently, Congress by joint resolution reduced the rate of 


Yardley, Pa., 
30-15771 
the story | 


On Accrual Basis ‘ 


Schedule Was in Effect ant Secretary Lowman 


tax on the net income of corporations from 12 per cent to 11 per cent for | ; i ; I 
7 ‘ : . ‘ 7 . , sities - , 929, ¢ . by ...; With an introduc-| of Marguerite of Navarr y...t trans- | 
Where a corporation was incorporated ||] the calendar year 1929.° The taxpayer contends that the tax should be re- Ohio property taxes accrue as of the, {0 y °° ci Robbins. (Studies in eco-| lated from ioe Peunah ay ikeowbe marad By Seymour Lowman 
on Jan, 2, 1929, and 4% — year wae Ue ee cent. — th ¢ heth th | day preceding the second Monday in; pomies and er gee er es) > 6 os with 10 illustrations from con- Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
ended June 30, 1929, both the 1928 rate. eld, : Su putation requires the use of both the 12 per cent |]| April, the General Counsel, Bureau of| in the series of bibliographies by writers emporary paintings. 266 p. N.-Y., G. P. “ . ~ 
. ? rate and the 11 per cent rate in conformity with section 105 of the ae put, : F | connected with the London school of eco- Putnam’s sons, 1930. 30-15760 | The Tariff Act of 1930, which was ap- 


of 12 per cent and the 1929 rate of 11) | Internal Revenue, has held. This is the| 224 Ross, John Walter. The intensive method | proved June 17, contains many provi- 


of teaching typewriting; a manual for 


nomics and political science.) p- | 


Act of 1928. The tax for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, should first be London, G. Routledge & sons, 1930. 





: . 3u- : : 5 u a 7 | . a 
per cent apply, the General a Bu computed as if the entire income were received during the calendar year | date that should be used by taxpayers | 30-18770| teachers, 23 Baltinore, Ma. The | ons that should prove beneficial to the 
oe of Internal Revenue, has he » @X- 1928, and the tax attributable to that year is six-twelfths of that- amount. ||| eporting on an accrual basis and claim-| po yman, Theodore N. Credits and collec-| _H. M. Rowe co., 1930. ’ ““30-15768 | business and labor interests of the 
plaining the formula for making the The tax should then be computed as if the entire income were received durin |ing a deduction for such taxes, the ruling | tions in theory and practice. 2d ed. | Sadler, William Samuel. The st fo ry 
. 90 : = Th) . 3 c | ; quest for | country. 
computation. the calendar year 1929, and the tax attributable to that year is six-twelfths of explained. 599 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book com: | happiness; how you can keep happy. 2d | I ; trui th ae f th 
The taxpayer's contention that the en- that amount. The sum of the taxes attributable to each calendar year as so pany. 1930. ae | Rec rev, 202 p. Chinage, Themes eee eee eae Pe 
tire tax should be computed at the 1929 ||] computed constitutes the tax for the fiscal year—Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. Blom, Eric. . . . eee 7 . eee a “Ri bend r af tends | Rew AG is he SNe eee 
rate of 11 per cent cannot be sustained, 8156.)—V U. &. Daily 1841, Aug. 12, 1930. GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 8218.) anaes sie oar Somervell.) 63 p.| eket averk aan oraction avs en desire and policy to carry out the intent 
the ruling held, pointing out that al- . ; ; — ; ; The ruling follows in full text: London, Oxford university press, H. Mil- Y., B. C. Forbes publishing co., 1930.|0f Congress and to do it in the most 
though the company was incorporated on | No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any CHAREST.-—An opinion is requested as) ford, 1930. 30-15821 30-15724 | expeditious way possible. Furthermore 
Jan. 2, 1929, the return covered the 12- | officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the to the proper accrual date of real and Chapman, John. Saint Benedict and the | Spence, Lewis. The mysteries of Egypt; h D . ee : sa 
month period, July 1, 1928, to June 30, disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of , personal property taxes in the State of| sixth century. 239 p. N. Y., Longmans,| or, The secret rites and traditions of the over epartment intends, so far as its 
1929. si Inte®al Revenue. | Ohio. ° | eae ws oe ag edule | Nile. With sixteen illustrations. 285 p,, action is concerned, that the law shall 
| ss . s . ider g n or Q 4 > . . 
—- | . The provisions of law which are mate- Planer re aat. A Toh or hagas| London, Rider & co., 1929, 30-15817 | be construed absolutely without bias, 
BurEAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GENERAL jrial to the question submitted will be| j,;ints, theiguses and classification. 8th igo eno ; he stars as guides to| whether such action happens in some 
COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 8156. ode found in sections 5328, 5366-1, = ed. 4, 19 p. illus. Chicago, IL., Insti- “aie ot tana. ie ee ae = particular matter to be for or against 
Ss z re a 5548- Q 567 age’s ¢ > of 3 ied science, Finger rint cf aoe v Japan, ai op. 40s Angeles, | FY . —s 
The ruling follows in full text: ; Decisions of Board of I ax Appeals oie * to ver aan ated ee tae cience, Finger pare oe Calif., Wetzel publisWing co, 1930. either the importer or the domestic in- 
CHAREST.—An opinion 4s requested as aciteips dahctaiiabeaniahaeccadacid U ao a ; er ss : law Ss Conkw right, Nelson Bush. The summa- | ; 30-15744 | terests involved. 
to the proper method of computing the p : " ; en Inder the provisions of aw referrec bility of Birkhoff series. (Abstract of | Stone, John Charles. Objective tests in first | New Division Set Up 
tax in the case of a corporation which romulgated Aug. 11 the transaction having occurred | to all real Or personal property in the thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Hlinois,| year algebra, by .. . and Virgil S. Mal- | é » of the ane lish 
was incorporated Jan. 2, 1929, and estab- | Stewart Forshay, Docket No. 23847. prigr to Jan. 1, 1922. “It could be | State of Ohio belonging to individuals or} 926.) 10 p. Urbana, Ill., 1929. _| lory. 124 p. Chicago, B, H. Sanborn & | 4, S one of the means to accompls 
lished a fiscal year ended June 30. Where real property, situated in don’, if at all, only where the evi- | Corporations, and all moneys, credits, and 30-15736 | _ co. 1930. 30-15729 | eet, a few ee 
ag a -..| New York, is conveyed to one person dence of a gift and its value is most | investments in bonds, stocks, or other-| Deeth, L. Sandra, pseud. Desert dwellers, | Terry, Charles Sanford. John Christian created in the Bureau of Customs, to be 
It appcars that the taxpayer filed its ° wise of persons residing in the State are| poems. 192 p., illus. Los Angeles, Calif..| Bach. 373 p., illus. London, Oxford uni- known a sthe Division of Appeals and 


first income tax return in due course, in- 
cluding income received from Jan. 2, 1929, | 
thee date, of incorporation, to June 30, 


















for the benefit of another, the legal 
and equitable title vests in the lat- | 
ter under the laws of the State No. | 


y 





convincing.” 
_ Opinion evidence discussed and held, 
in the circumstances of the case, to 











subject to taxation, except certain prop- | 


erty expressly exempted. The listing of 


Wetzel publishing co., 1930. — 30-15753 
Dickson, Leonard Eugene. Studies in the 
theory of numbers. (The University of 








| versity press, H. Milford, 1929. 30-15822 
| Twyman, Frank, comp. The practice of spec- 
tyum analysis with Higher instrumects, 





Protests. 


A very important function of the new 
| division will be the administratién of the 


7 . 3 Sie a part of the rents or profits from the be less.reliable evidence of value all personal property, moneys, credits,| (Chicago science series.) 230 p. Chi-| jn ing > mnie aia | "a 
; an ae hag free co. = sale of such peciserty is income to than bona-fide sales of the property and investments in bonds, stocks, joint) on he The University of "Chieago Suuaer cam. Ma Ce by | Provisions of the Antidumping Act. It 
the rate of tax then in effect in e case} ine person in whose name the prop- in question. | stock companies, or otherwise, except the press, 1930. 30-15730 ; Contriheten:. & &. ds C. adnan | will befone of the special aims of this 
of corporations, which was 12 per cent. erty is held. The Darby-Lynde Company, D&cket So.) stock in trade of transient persons, must yDrew, Mrs. Mary (Gladstone). Mary Glad- Samucl Judd Lewis, D. M. Smith ne. | division to reduce the long delays which 
Subsequently, Congress_by joint resolu- E Tous Teiehe Bushes Ma ondis | 29581, » be made between the second Monday of stone (Mrs. Drew); her diaries and lets others. 38 p., illus. London, A. Hilger, | have hitherto occurred in the disoposi- 
tion known as H. J. Res. 133 reduced ella eae anaes ral A corporation which acquires oil April and the first Monday of May, an- ters, edited by Lucy meer S| td. 1929. 30-15735 | tion of cases arising under that act., 
the rate of tax on the net income of a 48 a agreed So pur- | and gas ‘properties in exchange for | nually, except as otherwise provided. | ee ee P- sontevei | Wome George. The idealism of Christian | In addition, the new division will 
corporations from 12 per cent te 11 per; chase a hotel property at a price as- its capital stock is not entitled to |The listing and valuation of all such| puycharte, Pierre Louis, The Italian com- | ae Edinbiteh Ts + a handle all matters relating to ¢ounter- 


cent for the calendar year 1929. Ac-| 








serted to be less than its true value. 


depletion based on discovery values 





















property for iaxation must be made as 





edy; the improvisation, scenarios, lives, 
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vailing duties, bounties and many other 












cordingly, the collector of internal reve-| With the intention of conferring a that were established before such ac- | of the day preceding the second Monday| attributes, portraits and masks of the|w om ects miscellaneous subjects which are not co- 
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subject to the gross production tax of | Ti0d, it was explained. At the expiration) finally become closed transactions. ee 4 e rule laid down in United States! seemly for us to chop or whittle at the | maintained the child who is undernour-| tistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
# tee ‘of that period, drivers from other States| Interpretation of the laws is neces- | V; Anderson, supra. (See G. C. M. 6273, | deliberate tion of the court made | ished or physically weak could not at-, Price, 30 cents. (5-41547 
2 per cent levied by Article 7071 of the + x p A C. B. VIII-1, 168: 1.-T . deliberate declaration 0 | Pp , | 
; : are requested to apply to the Secretaty| sary, therefore, in many instances. +; B-,VIII-1, 168; I. -T. 2495, C. B. VIII-2,' under these circumstances; if the rule |tend school at all. We believe that.under | Report on Volume of Water Borne For- 
Texas Revised Civil Statute of 1925, th he ge foane | 198; G. C 6 Cc t ; or 
exas Revised Civil Statute of 1925, the of State for a 90-day tourist privilege! The latest decisions with respect to oo nee M. 6667, C. B. VIII-2, 94; G. C.|is to be changed, that court alone may | the general powers granted to the Board, eign Commerce of the United States by 
Assistant Attorney General, W. Dewey | which will be issued for $1. At the close| expenditures made’ by the Comp- | M. 6272, C. B. VIII-1, 170; G. C. M. 7190, properly change it. }of Education it is necessarily implied that; Ports of Origin and Destination, Fiscal 
Lawrence, has advised the Texas State | of the 90-day period, the foreign plates troller General follow: |C. B. VIII-2, 113.) | The deer ? d from dismissed the |the board has power to provide means} Year 1929--Report No. 42-29, Bureau of 
Audit Mooré Lynn ij : : : . The decree appeale miss . . P +, | Research, United States Shipping Board 
udi or, Mooré Lynn, will no longer be honored, and the driver 4.39849, (S) Heads of Departments and In view of the foregoing, this office is| bill on the ground that the plaintiff was |for the education of not only the chil-) joice $1125 , pe (33-26420) 
‘The value of such casinghead gas for | will be required to buy Utah, plates. 'Establishyents—Delegation of authority— of the opinion that real and personal |not properly represented. Probably this dren who are in all respects robust and | . , 
the purpose of determining the tax under; It is the desire of this Bffice to en-!Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. The |property taxes imposed by the State of ;|was enough to save it from becoming physically sound, but also to provide | 
the article in question would be the/ courage tourist traffic in every @vay pos-|Prevision in the act of July 3, 1930, pub. | Ohio accrue for income tax purposes as|an estoppel in another suit, Out of | facilities to those who are net so favored. oa 
average market value during the quarter | sible, Secretary of State Welling said 536, that all Snel decisions or orders of | of the day preceding the second Monday | abundant caution, however, it should be| The public welfare demands that the Fi ° * 
preceding the date of payment as andjorally, but these measures are neces-/*"¥ Givision: bureau, or board in the Vet-| of April. modified to read as follows: “Ordered, |child who is not physically sound shall he Gnited States Baily 
when produced from the earth,” the opin-) sary in vi@w of the large number of ee - earl aa font at eee ~ — |adjudged and decreed that the bill of | have an opportunity to gain an education | i ‘ 
ion said. r Utah citizens who send to other States | Veterans’ Affairspecontemplates action in- Radio Communication complaint and counterclaim be and the | the-same as his more favored brother. We| ons New York 
mount of taxes now 'at the beginning of the year for their} volving s j iscretion, | | same here e dismissed without costs | conclude, therefore, that the defendant : : 
The a due the th g g y r the lving personal judgment and discretion, ee ; ame hereby are d th | s . ; {fl Tue Unrirep States Datrry is de- 
State from this source is probably more | licenses. There are several hundred Utah |and the authority vested in the Director of | Radio s entrance into the field of | on the ground that the suit was brought | Board of Education has the implied power | liveted rs any ef the leading New 
= Haan SEsea.Uh, “ot mead nara |srtens, he decard, who neve ned tse? Saat tad add [Co ptaght sbas a rdeaton Teter cases ead ete es it | ath We he lee acento tel Sect ete oon Se 
and penalties, and the tax is accruing this means, not only to secure licenses . ’ ’ ‘ § £ 8. without prejudice to the bringing of any | bo c The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 


4 
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at the rate of more than $350,000 per 
annum, State Auditor Lynn declared. _ 
“Apparently, no effort has heretofore 


on casinghead gas,” he said. 


been made to collect gross production tax | 


at a cheaper cost, but also to avoid pay- | 
ment of personal property taxes on their | 
cars. In Utah, the personal property 
tax must be paid before a license will 
'be issued, it was explained. 


officers or employes of that Bureau to per- 
form official acts, does not extend to the 
entirely new and additional duties, con- 
ferred upon the new official known as the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. (Aug. 
6, 1930.) 


Formerly the rate from San Francisco 
to Shanghai was 88 cents per word for 
lordinary messages; the- present rate is 
75 cents. 
Commerce.) 


(United States Department of | 


other suit hereafter by and with the| undernourished children under the cir- | 


authority of the proper officials.” 

Decree reversed and cause remanded 
for further proceedings in conformity 
| with the foregoing opinion. 


cumstances shown by the record in this 
| case. 

| The injunction was properly @ented, 
and the judgment is therefore affirmed. 







Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hote! or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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Illinois Declares. | Bus Lines of California Carry 
Less Freight and Passengers 


Ice Must Be Sold 
On Its Net Weight 


Sale of ‘Scored’ Ice Illegal, 


Increase in Revenues Is Reported for 1929 Over Previous 
Year in Statements Filed With State 
Railroad Commission 
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Received by Federal 
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Commission 
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Two additional applications for au- 





- Ask More Power 





|Maine 


Opinion Says, if Weight 
Is Short at Time of De- 
livery to Buyer 


State of California: 


Automotive passenger stage lines op- 
erating under the jurisdiction of the 
State Railroad Commission transported 
| 99,619,020 passengers during the fiscal 
| year ended Dec. 31, 1929, as against 
| 30,235,660 transported in 1928, a de- 
| crease of 616,640, according to a state- 
| ment issued recently by E. T. McGetti- 
| gan. chief of the Auto Stage and Truck 
Department of the Commission. 

Certificated truck lines transported 
2,076,441 tons of freight in 1929 as 





State of Illinois: 

; Springfield, Aug. 11. 
The sale of “scored” ice is a violation 
of law in Illinois if at the time of its 
delivery to the customer it .is short 
weight, the Attorney General, Oscar E. | 
Carlstrom, has just ruled in an opinion | against 2,130,106 tons in 1928, a loss of 
to the Superintendent of the Division! 53665 tons. As many of the truck lines 


Sacramento, Aug. 11 


$1,752,603, a gain of $222,019. It is es- 
timated by the Commissic thr o,duu 
| pieces of equipment are employed by mo- 
|tor carries enga~-* in public highway 
| transportation, the report shows. 

“That stages reported 257 accidents 
for the fiscal year resulting in 11 deaths 
and injury to 295 persons, only two of 
the killed being stage passengers; the 
others, with the exception of three pe- 
destrians killed by stages, being occu- 
pants of private cars.” 


“That as a result of the Commission’s | 


safety rule requiring stages to stop at 
rail crossings not a single grade cross- 


thority to use the maximum allowable | 
broadcasting power of 50,000 watts were| 
received Aug. 11 by the Federal Radio 
Commission, and will be designated for 
hearing with a score of similar requests. 
__The National Broadcasting Company 
| filed one of the applications in behalf of 
| Station KOA, at Denver, which now] 
| utilizes 12,500 watts. It seeks an in- 
| crease to the 50,000-watt maximum on 
| the 830-kilocycle channel upon which it 
| operates, with unlimited power. 
The second application, from Statio 
| WTMJ at Milwaukee is for an Soiwrenet 
to 50,000 watts from its present power 


Unaltered by 
Age or Marriage 





State of Maine: 
Augusta, Aug. 11. 





|of 1,000 watts at night and 2,500 watts 


; 2 | ‘ ’ ri t to exceed 
during daylight. the deceased for a period no 


The station now is IN| 300 weeks from the date of the injury. 


of Standards of the Department of Trade! report to the Commission in terms of 
{revenue instead of tonnage, this figure 
| does not fully show the number of tons 
carried, it was stated. 

The annual report of the Stage and 
Truck Department for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, from which the 
above statistics are quoted, also shows 


and Commerce, W. T. Fossett. Arrange- 
ments made by ice company to check 
weight after delivery upon complaint of 
customers can not operate to exempt 
the sale from the statutory provisions, | 
he held. The opinion follows in full] 
text: 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of July 16, 
transmitting a copy of a letter written 
by you to a public service company and 


| that there are 501 auto stage and truck 


lines operating under the Commission’s 
jurisdiction, a decrease of 34 since July 
1, 1929. The Commission’s report ac- 





a copy of its reply concerning complaints 
about sales of ice alleged to be short) 
weight. 

The company states in its reply that | 
in order to insure delivery of full weight 
cf ice to its customers, it has equipped | 
all of its manufacturing plagts with 
scoring machines and ice delivered to 
customers is scored at the plant; that ice 
is manufactured about 7 per cent over! 
weight in all of its manufacturing) 
plants, and allowing for normal meltage | 
during delivery, the customer receives 
at least full weight; that it checks 
weights at the plant regularly and when | 
a complaint is made by a customer, fs | 
delivery men have instructions to tele- 
phone immediately to the office and a| 
representative of the company is sent, 
at once to the customer’s residence whef® 
the ice is weighed with accurate scales | 
kept for that purpose; also that all of} 
the platforms are -provided with scales | 
located in the plain view of its cus-| 
tomers, which are used im checking| 
weights of sales at such platforms and 
which ere available for use in case of 
complaints as to short weights. 

You desire to know whether the 
described method of selling scored 
a violation of law. 

In reply I will say that section 
the weights and measures act, being 
paragraph 28 of chapter 147, Smith- 
Hurd’s Revised Statutes, 1929,¢ provides 
as follows: 

Whenever any commodity is sold on a 
basis of weight, it shall be unlawful to em- 
ploy any other weight in such sale than the 
net weight of the commodity; and all con- 
tracts concerning goods sold on a basis of 
weight shall be understood and construed 
accordingly. Whenever the weight of a com- 
modity is mentioned in this act, it shall be 
usderstood and construed to mean the net 
weight of the commodity. 

In view of these provisions, it seems 
clear that when the company sells and 
delivers ice to a customer and the ice is 
short weight, such sale is in violation of 
the. statute, and the penalty provisions 


above 
ice is 


28 of 


of section 39 of the act would apply, re- | 


gardless of the fact that the company | 
offers to check the weight immediately 
after a complaint is made, Our statute | 
defines a sale of goods as an agreement | 
whereby the seller transfers the prop- 
erty in goods to a buyer for a considera- 
tion called the price. (Paragraph 1(2), 
chapter 121%.) It follows that when ice | 
has been delivered to and accepted by the | 


counts for the decrease by reference to 
the recently authorized consolidation of 
the major lines. 

Of the 501 lines, 71 (including 5 sight- 
seeing lines) transport passengers only, 
and 166 transport property only. There 
are-179 lines carrying both passengers 
and property. “Thus there are 250 car- 
riers transporting passengers and prop- 
erty and 251 lines transporting property. 

Of the property carriers 83 are ‘“‘spe- 
cialists”—that is, carriers whose author- 
ity to operate limits th&m to the trans- 
portation of special commodities, such as 
household goods, flour, eggs, milk and 
poultry supplies, farm produce, etc. 

Annual reports of the carriers for the 
calendar year 1929 show that Class “A” 
carriers (those whose revenues exceed 


$20,000 a year), have an investment of | 


$30,893,965 in “plant and equipment, 
other property and materjal and = sup- 
plies.” The smaller carriers report an 
investment of the.same character of $2,- 
314,773. The total investment of ail the 
carriers, large and small, amounts to 
| $33,208,737. 

In 1929 the total passenger revenue of 
all lines reporting “totaled $11,995,049, 
as against $12,344,467 in 1928, a loss of 
$349,418. The total freight revenue for 
1929 totaled $9,232,812.60, as 
9.249.698 in 1928, a decrease 
126. *The total passenger and 
revenue for all lines reporting in 1929 
| amounted to $21,227,861, as against $21,- 
| 594,165 in 1928, a decrease of $366,544. 


of 


517,- 


a revenue of $4,486,913 for 1929, 
against $4,020,367 for 1928, a gain of 
$466,546, a total revenue from all sources 


614,532 for 1928, a gain of $100,122. 
total exnenses of all lines reporting in 
| 4929, amounted t> °°° "62,171, as against 
jexpenses of $24,083,948 in 1928. 

| ‘The net operatir~ revenue of the stage 
jand auto lines reporting in 1928 totaled 
| $1,530,584; in 1929 it reached a total of 





! 
Alabama 

The Public Service Commission has or- 

dered, in a supplemental report on uniform 


lrules and practices for electric utilities in | "esota 


the construction and operation of rural ex- 
tensions, that consumers on rural Jines 


|the “regional” category. Under the reg- 


ing accident involving stages occurred, | Jiations only stations operating on 


in the period covered by the report.” 


“That in accidents at interstctions, 46 
passengers were injured, 15 of them be- 
ing stage passengers; accidents on the 
open highways injured 140 persons, 35 
of them being stage passengers.” 

The report cites a recent survey by 
the transportation division of the Com- 
mission which revealed that “not only 
are buses playing an important part in 
local street transportation but they have 
practically replaced steam _ trains for 
short hauls.” Los Angeles Motor Coach 
Company operates 146 buses, Los An- 
szeles Railway 119 and Pacific Electric 
Railway (all in Los Angeles and vicinity) 
132 buses. Key System Transit Com- 
pany, Oakland and vicinity, operates 64 
buses. 

The report deals at considerable 
length with the recent completion of 
the merger of the larger stage lines. 
This began as long ago as 1921,' and 
culminated with a Commission order, 
| dated May 30, 1930, transferring to Pa- 
cific Greyhound Lines, Ince., 14 large} 
stage lines. The Commission also au- 
| thorized that company to issue $1,200,000 | 
|of notes to obtain, funds to purchase 
new equipment. 1 

Referrring to service changes proposed 
in one of the many applications =, 
tal to the merger, the Commission, in 
granting authority for the changes, de- | 
|clared that its order would “make possi- | 


| 





, cleared channels, and using a minimum 
power of 5,000 watts may apply for the 
maximum power, 
however, WFMJ seeks also a transfer 
| from its present regional channel of 620 
kilocycles to the cleared channel of 870 


| kilocycles, now being used by Stations! 
th in Chicago. ‘The| 1930, became 18 years of age. 


| WLS and WENR, both in Chicago. 
| former station now broadcasts with 5,000 
|watts, but holds a construction permit 
|for 50,000 watts, while WENR is oper- 
|ating with the maximum power. 

The Commission already has desig- 
nated for hearing, beginning Sept. 15, 
applications of 17 stations in the cleared 
channel category, which seek authority 
for 50,000 watts power. Under the reg- 
ulations of the Commission, the maxi- 
mum power may be used on only 20 of 


tions pending are of a competitive na-| 
ture as between stations in each of the! 
five radio zones into which the Nation | 
is divided. 


Grain Elevator Operator 
Given Right to Fix Lease 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Aug. 11, 
e grain elevator operator, after re- 
ceiving a license as a public warehouse- 
man, can legally lease specifically desig- 


| 


In the application, | 


| 


;mission pointed out that section 


against | 


freight | 


From other sources these lines report | 
as | 


of $25,714,654 for 1929, as against $25,- | 
The | 


ble a complete and comprehensive high- | nated space in his elevator at such prices 


| 


way travelers and’ shipper¢ than would /ferent rates are charged different par-|vided that compensation 


|The case is that of Marie Rose Brochu 
v. Henry Plante, United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co., insurer. 

At the time of the injury, Oct. 1, 1926, 
the opinion states, the claimant was a 
irl 14 years of age, wholly dependent 
} She was 


| girl 
upon her father for support. 


married July 28, 1928, and on Mar. 15, |whole group of educators in the public 


Paid to Time of Death J 

Her father received compensation un- 
der the Maine workmen’s compensation 
act from Oct. 19, 1926, -until Dec. 10, 
1929, his death occurring from the in- 
jury Dec. 12, 1929. 

The questions presented were whether 
the marriage of the daughter prior to 
her fathgy’s death bars her right to com- 
pensation as a dependent and, if not, 


) of | whether the payment of compensation to | 
| the 40 cleared channels, and the applica-|her as a dependent should terminate 


when she became 18 years of age, it was 
said in the opinion. 

In holding for the claimant, the bye 
2 of | 
the act and the first and last paragraphs 
of Subsection VIII of section 1 provide | 
that actual dependency is to be deter- 
mined by the situation of the parties 
the time of the injury.” 

Eniitlement Not Modified 

“Whatever their financial condition 
may become subsequently, the rights and 
obligations thus fixed continue through- 





out the compensable period,” the opin-| aq” py statements made over 


| way transportation service more fully in | as the parties may agree to, even if dif-| ion declared. 
accord with the present needs of High-|ferent from the published rate and dif-| An amendment to the act in 1921 pro-| 


to dependent | Board of Health of 


| be possible under separate disconnected ties, according-to an opinion of Assistant, widows shall cease upon remarriage, the 


and nonuniform operating rights. 
Further discussing the merger “ __ 
stage lines the Commission’s report , heese Commission 
says “That truck lines may follow the | 
same course appears to be indicated by ; minal warehouse law reuqire publication | 
events that have transpired in recent |Of rates for the storage of grain and 
! months.” | prohibiting discrimination refer only to 
The “events” are cited as an informal | the. storage of grain by a licensed ware- 
notice to the Commission that Pacific | Houseman, and do not apply to the leas- 
Freight Lines, Ine., a holding corpora- | ¢p&; A such warehousemen of space in 
tion, has through stock purchase ac- | their elevators, it was held 
quired control of four large truck lines 


| 
operating as common earriers, and| Baltimore Strike Adjusted 
through orders issued by the Commis- 


sion transferring to Pacific Freight Lines By Department of Labor 


| Company, a California corporation, the ate ‘ 
| properties and operating rights of three} A strike involving 2,000 coat and dress 
makers in 19 Baltimore shops was one 


j other companies. All of the companies : 
involved operate south of Fresno. of the three labor disputes adjusted dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 9, according 





Attorney General John F Bonner just/opinion continued, but no 
of given to the State Railroad and Ware-| cond 


ition subsequent is found in the act 
for automatically terminating compensa- 


Statutory provisions of the public ter-| tion being paid to a dependent child. 











New J ersey to Study 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Daughter’s Rights 


Construed Under’ 


Two Additional Applications | 


Compensation Act 


Commission Rules' 


That Title to Benefits Is| 


Coming of | ers of Ohio will be inaugurated by the 


The Maine Industrial Accident Com- | 
;|mission has just ordered that payment | jug speakers and hear specially pre- 
of compensation be continued to the mar- | pared addresses by acknowledged leaders | 
ried daughter of a deceased workman }in American education. 
from the date of the last payment to} 


' 
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PusLisHeD WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Insurance 


‘Missouri Forbids 
Insurance Firms 


Trading in Land 








Teachers Forum 


By Radio Planned 


| Ohio Will Broadcast Monthly 
Addresses and Answer 
| Questions by Air 





Assistant Attorney General 
Says Policy of Law Is to 
Avert Promiscuous Traffic 
In Real Estate 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Aug. 11. 


A monthly radio forum for the teach- | 


| Ohio School of the Air in September, | 
| the Director of Education, J. L. Clifton, 
| announced in a statement made public’! 


| 








| by the Department of Education. 

| At the close of the school day on the 
specified occasion, superintendents, prin- | 
pals, and teachers will assemble before 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Aug. 11. 
Life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Missouri do not have the legal 
right to exchange unencumbered real 
estate for encumbered real estate nor can 
they deposit deeds to such encumbered 
real estate with the State Superintendent 
of Insurance as part of their property 
deposits under the Missouri law, the As- 
sistant Attorney General, G. C. Weather- 
by has held recently in an opinion to the 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, 


| ci 


In advance of th@ special addresses, | 
lthe topics will be made public and the | 
| schoolmen will be requested to submit | 
in advance questiong which at the end! 
of the prepared speeches wil be an-| 
swered. Provision also will be made for | 


such express | 


the listening groups to wire or telephgne 
questions or subjects they wish to have 
discussed, Mr. Clifton stated, 


It is believed, the announcement de- 


‘clares that this method of reaching the 


schdol system will be superior to crowded 
and noisy convention halls where ad- 
dresses of this kind usually occur. 

The superintendent also stated that | 
arrangements have been made to broad- 
cast parent teachers’ meetings. Through 
the Ohio Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, plans are being developed to 


| have these meetings held in the evening 


State Files Charges 


“at' Medical Profession 


| 


| 
| 


and broadcast to groups of parents and 
teachers assembled in the school build- 
ings and homes of each community in the 
State. 





Against Radio Station 





'Villified 
Says Kansas Board of He 





Alleging that the medical profession 


Joseph F. Holland. The opinion follows 
in full text: 

Dear Sim We have your letter of July 
19 in which you ask the opinion of this 
office on the following question: 

“May a life msuranece company, having 
acquired real estate by foreclosure, exy 
change it for other real estate subject 
to first mortgage and déposit with the 
superintendent of insurance a deed con- 
veying the equity therein as in compli- 
ance, in whole or in part, with the laws 
of Missouri requiring such deposits by 
life insurance companies?” . 

Life insurance companies may not 
traffic in real estate. It is the policy 
of the law to prevent the promiscuous 
dealing in real estate by such companies. 

Recognizing, however, the fact that in 


| the course of its business from year to 
; year ‘in making loans upon real estate 
|or investing in first mortgage loans on 
}real estate defaults will occur therein 
| wherein and whereby 


it may become 
necessary for the company to purchase 


| said real estate by foreclosure, in order 


to protect itself from loss, the law has 


%) given such companies the right in the 
alth |case of foreclosures, if necessary to pro- 
| tect itself from loss, to purchase the real 
|estate so foreclosed. 


But there is a statutory mandate that 


has been “maligned, abused and falsi- all real estate acquired by it outside of 


Station | that acquired for the convenience of its 


—. must be = — disposed of 
s ; within six years after the company has 
Baker, officials of the State | acquired absolute title aaa, 7 
Kansas, on Aug. 8.) Inan attempt to expedite a compliance 
asked the Federal Radio Commission to with this provision of the statute the leg- 
discontinue the license of the station. islature has given the companies the 

Tn an affidavit filed with the Commis- right to exchange real estate acquired 


KTNT, at Muscatine, Ia., operated by 
Jorman 


| sion, Dr. C. H. Kinnaman, epidemiologist | by’foreclosure for other real estate, that 
'for the Kansas State Board, declared is to say, the legislature further recog- 
| that he had repeatedly heard the speaker | nizing that certain kinds of real estate 


Radio Station’s Plan 





= 


Application of Columbia Com- 
pany to Be Investigated 





= 
State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Aug. 11. 
Governor Morgan F. Larson has di- 
rected Attorney General William A. 
Stevens to investigate the proposed plan | 


State Regulations of Pub 








° oe. & o Hugh L. Kerwin, Director o e Con- 
lic Utilities If m7 Department 


ciliation Service of the Department of 
automobile transportation 





: 
operate as an 
[vompany for the transportation of freight 
j and property, interstate only, over Min- 
Prunk Highway, No. 9, between 
| Luverne, Minn., and Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
The National Transportation Co. has been 


‘authorized and constructed prior to July | authorized to operate over Minnesota high- 


customer, the sale thereof#has been com-!1, 1927, and on rural lines purchased sub-|W4ys in the carriage of interstate pas- 


pleted and any arrangements made by | 


sequent to that date where rates other than | 


the company for checking the weight |“E” and “GE” are now. effective, shall con- 


subsequently cannot operate to exempt {tinue to be served under rate schedules 
such sale from the provisions of section | 
28 and 39. 

Ice is a commodity sold on the basis of | 
weight, which means net weight, and, | 
therefore, the sale of scored ice is clearly | 
a violation of law if at the time. of its 
delivery to the customer it is short 
weight. 





Five Telephone Companies | 
In Ohio Seek to Merge| 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Aug. 11. 


Consolidation of five telephone compa- 
nies-in western Ohio into the Southwest- | 
ern Ohio Telephone Co. with headquar- | 
ters at Greenville, was sought in a peti- | 
tion filed Aug. 7 with the State Public 
Utilities Commission by the Southwest- 
ern Co. and the five companies. 

The five companies and their appraised 
values are: The Eaton Telephone Co., 
Eaton, $228,890; The Camden Telephone 
Co., $70,420; The New Paris Home Tele- 
phone Co., $59,366; The Eldorado and 
West. Manchester Telephone Co., $112,- 
689; and The Hollandsburg Home Tele- 
phone Co., $39,205. 

The Southwestern Telephone Co., 
which was incorporated Jan. 10, 1929, 
has an authorized stock issue of 1,000 
shares of common capital stock without 
par or nominal value. The petitioners 
said that a common interest controls all 
of the capital stock of each of the six 
corporations. P. E. Goodrich, Indianap- 
olis, president, and R. W. Frost, Indian- 
apolis, secretary of the Southwestern 
Co., signed the application. 

The Southwestern Co. asked the Com- 
mission for authority to issue $200,000 
in first-mortgage bonds, $200,000 in in- 
come voting debentures, and 1,000 shares 
of common capital stock of no par value | 
to finance the merger. 





| 
j 





France Announces Increase | 
In Its Commercial Planes) 


Airplanes in use in France on July 1, 
1930, on scheduled commercial routes 


numered 588, an increase of 24 planes} 


since Jan. 1, 1930, according to a report 
received in the Department of Commerce 
from Automotive Trade Commissioner W. 
L. Finger at Paris. 

The Compagnie Generale Aeropostale 
increased its equipment by the addition 
of 42 new planes while the Compagnie 
Francaise d’Aviation and the Compagnie 
International de Navigation Aerienne had 
27 less aircraft in use on July 1 than 
on June 1, 1930. A few new clubs have 
acquired airplanes; some have one or 
two less than before. The Farman 
school for aviators has increased its 
equipment 33 per cent. The remamder 
° 


in use for civil aviation are used by 
schools, airplane manufacturers, private 
companies and individuals. 

(lesued by Department of Commerce.) 


|Commission for a 


|of cottonseed in 


| complainant 
jand 


}extension will be 


now in effect for their service, providing, 


| however, that all consumers on these lines | Coordinated 
'shall be entitled to rural rate classification 


“E” as an optional rate. 

Arkansas 
The Ozark Reduction Co., an Arkansas 
corporation organized to mine and market 
manganese and other Arkansas ores and 
to operate hydroelectric power plants, has 
filed an application with the State Railroad 
permit to construct a 
the Buffalo River, near 


power dam 


Carver. 


on 


California 

The Pacific Cottonseed Products Corp. of 
Los Angeles has filed a complaint with the 
State Railroad Commission against the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Co., San Diego & Arizona Railway Cotzand 
Southern Pacific Co., alleging that de- 
fendant carriers collected and are collect- 
ing excessive rates for the transportation 
carloads from points in 
the San Joaquin Valley to the mills of the 
in Los Angeles and. Potash, 
asking the Commission to order de- 
fendants to establish rates for the trans- 
portation of cottonseed in semen which 
do not exceed contemporaneous rates for 
the transportation of grain and grain 
products between the same points. 

The San Diego Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Co. has applied for permission to 
exercise franchise rights in San Diego 


County for the purpose of extending its | 


gas mains to the town of Encinitas. The 
approximately 16 ‘miles 
in length and will cost approximately $150,- 


000, according to the State Railroad Com-.| 


mission. 

The Railroad Commission denied a peti- 
tion for rehearing of its recent order re- 
quiring the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
to supply electric power to Redwood City 
at one central point for all municipal uses. 

Illinois 

The Blue Goose Motor Coach Co., Inc., 
has been authorized to assign its certificate 
of convenience and necessity to operatewa 
bus line from Collinsville to Edwardsville 
to Collinsville-Kdwardsville Bus Co. 

The Great Northern Utlities, Ince, 
been granted a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to construct and operate a gas 
utility in Watseka, Il. 

Upon the complaint of the Terry & Lewis 
Sand & Gravel Co., Inc., the Commerce 
Commission has ordered a_ reduction in 
rates from Gladstone applicable to the 
| transportation of sand and gravel in car- 
jloads to various points of destination on 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way, the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railway 
and the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
jroad Co, 

Indiana 

The Terre Haute, Indianapolis and East- 
ern Traction Co, has applied to the Public 
|Service Commission for permission § to 
j abandon its 19-mile branch from Indianap- 
| olis to Danvijle. 


Louisiana 
The Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 
jhas been ordered to establish an agency 
station at Rosepine, La., and to discontinue 
Ludington, La., as an agency station. 
e Minnesota 
Jess and Gerrit VandenBrink have been 
authorized to operate as an automobile 


of freight and property, interstate 
‘over Minnesota, highways between 
| Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and Hills, Steen, Ash- 
|r nd Ellsworth, Minn. 

H, L. Hamilton has been authorized to 


| tion 
Fonly, 


has | 


;Sengers only between Minneapolis and 
| Chicago, 
New Jersey 
Upon complaint of the Public Service 


Transport bus operators on 
| the Montgomery and West Side Avenue 
| route in Jersey City have been ordered 
}to discontinue an unlawful extension of 
| the route, 
| The Rabliec Service Coordinated Trans- 
| port has been authorized to suspend street 
| Tailway service on the Hawthorne line, op- 
erating between and including Paterson and 
Ridgwood, and to substitute auto bus serv- 
ice therefor. 

_ The application of the Public Service 
Coordinated Service for approval of mu- 
nicipal consent for the extension of its 
Newark-Hackensack bus route to Engle- 
wood has been granted, 

New York 

The petition of the Jamestown Motor Bus 
Transportation Co. to operate a bus line 
from Lakewood to Jamestown, N. Y., has | 
been granted. This will partially replace 
the street railway service of the Jamestown 
Street Railway Co, ° 

The Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. has 
been authorized to extend its electric lines | 
in Mace@on, N. Y 

The Public Service Commission has ap- 
proved a general franchise granted to the 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. for the 
transportation and distribution of electric 
current in Walworth, N. Y. 

: Ohio 

The Cedarville Telephone Co. and the| 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., in a joint peti- 
; tion filed with the Publie Utilities Commis- 
}sion, have asked authorization of the sale 
|of the former company to the latter for 
$25,000. 
|. The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. has asked 
| for authority to consolidate its Barber- 
ton and Akron units, making Barberton an 
exchange of the Akron unit. 

The United Telephone Go., Bellefon- 
taine, has, petitioned the Public Utilities 
|Commission for authority to abandon its 
Lewiston exchange ang to serve the Lewis- 
ton area through its Lakeview exchange. 
The Toledo, Bowling Green and Southern | 
| Traction Co, has filed a new electric and | 
‘power rate schedule for the City of Find- 
jlay' with the Public Utilities Commission. | 
the rates being those previously approved 














| by city ordinance and accepted by the 
company. 
Texas 
The International-Great Northern Rail- 


road Co. has been authorized by the State 
Railroad Commission to discontinue its 
night trains, Nos. 17 and 18, between Gal- 
j}veston and Fort Worth, : 
|} The Railroad Commission has issued a 
temporary schedule of rates on cotton and 
| cotton linters in bales for motor carriers 
holding Class “A” certificates. from Texas 
laeinte to Corpus Christi, Houston, Galves- 
jton, Texas City and Beaumont. 

| 10. Vermont 

Citizens of Roxbury have petitioned the 
Public Service Commission to direct the 
;Central Vermont Railway to decrease the 
}sounding of train whistles in that village. 
| Authority has been granted to the White 
|Mountain Stages, Inc., to operate buses, 
jinterstate only, between Littleton, N. 
}and Montpelier, Vt. 


of the Columbia Broadcasting Co. to lo- 
cate a 50 K. W. transmitting station in 
north Jersey and to oppose the applica- 
tion, if it is found that such a station 
would not be to the best interests of the 
State, 

The company, which’ has obtained a 
permit from the Federal Radio Commis- 


Labor. Four new disputes were brought 
before the Department for settlenfent 
during the week, at the close of which 
there were 35 strikes and 15 contro- 
versies which had not reached the strike 
stage awaiting adjustment. None of the 
new cases was adjusted. Following is 
a list of the new cases: ; 
Carpenters, West Hampton, Beach, N. Y.—| 
Strike of 90 carpenters; 
per day increase to $9. 


pending; asked $1 


| Public Utility Commissioners for a cer- 


sion, has applied to the State Board of | 


health 


| 


| Iowa.” 


| executive officer of the Kansas Board, in| they can do so. 


over Station KTNT “claim to cure cancer|may be sold more readily than others, 


'in any stage” and that he had urged) it gave the companies the privilege of 


sufferers from this disease “to keep|taking advantage of that condition and 
away from the ‘Slaughter House,’ the|if they see an opportunity to exchange 
State University Hospital at Iowa City,|a piece of. real estate for which there is 
|no ready market for another piece of real 
Earle G. Brown, M. D., secretary and | estate for which there is a ready market 
9 Having in mind, how- 
a letter to the Commission, protested | ever, all the time, that any given piece 
also against the continuation of the sta-|0f real estate must be sold and disposed 
tion’s license, asserting that the remarks | of within six years from the time it was 
attributed to the “broadcaster” are of a|@cquired unless that time should be ex- 
nature that “are derogatory to the best|tended for good cause shown by the 

interests of public health.” | superintendent of insurance. " 
In his affidavit, Dr. Kinnaman declared |, The object to be amen by the pro- 
he wished to “object strenuously to the | Visions of sections 6330 and its subdivi- 
, }sion section 1, with reference to real 


continuation or granting of a license to 
Station KTNT for the operation of a 
radio broadcasting station.” He cited 
as reasons the fact that the Kansas 
officials for the past 10 years 
have sponsored immunization against 
diphtheria, typhoid fever and smallpox, 
with “excellent results” in the reduction 


of cases and deaths through preventive | 


measures, 


|estate acquired by insurance companies 
jother than that for the accommodation 
|of its business, is to convert it into cash 
as quickly as time and conditions will 
|permit and to prevent the companies 
|from so handling such real estate that 
|the accomplishment of that object and 
| purpose may be unnecessarily delayed. 

It is, therefore, clear to our minds that 
‘it was never intended to give to insur- 


“Speakers over radio station KTNT| ance companies the right to exchange un- 


i. 


St. Johns Bridge, Portland, Ore-—Contro- 
versy with 165 building craftsmen; pending; 
objection to open shop policy of one of con- 
tracting companies. 

Electricat Workers, East St. Louis, Tll.— 
Strike of an unreported number of electrical 
workers; pending; working conditions. 

Hellar and Hardt, Paterson, N. J.—Strike | 
of 80 silk ribbon hat band weavers; pending; | 
wage cut. 





Two Appointments Made 
By Federal Radio Agency 


Appointment of John A. Willoughby 
and Hobart Newman, to the engineer- 
ing and legal divisions, respectively, of 
the Federal Radio Commission was an- 
nounced orally Aug. 11 at the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Willoughby, a senior radio engi- 
neer, has been assigned to broadcasting 
phases of radio, under the immediate 
supervision of V. Ford Greaves, as- 
sistant chief engineer in charge of 
broadcasting. A native of Florence, S 
C., Mr. Willoughby has been in radio 
engineering research with Aladdin In- 
dustries, of Chicago. Previously he was 
with the Naval, Research Laboratory, 
and the Bureau of Standards, 


Appointment of Mr. Newman was an- 
nounced by Col. Thad H. Brown, General 
Counsel of the Commission. Mr. New- 
man resigned his post of assistant dis- 
trict attorney of the District of Columbia, 
which he has had since November, 1928, 
to become associated with the Commis- 
sion’s legal staff. He is 27 years of age, 
and is a graduate of both George Wash- 
ington and National Universities of the 
District of Columbia. 





Sectirity Issues Sought 
By Four Utilities in Missouri 

State of Missouri: ° 

Jefferson City, Aug. 11. 

. Four applications for issues of secur- 
ties by utility corporations have been 
filed with the Missouri Public Service 
Commission, it was announced recently 


| Broadcasting Co. to the Board of Public 


“| 15th next, 


tificate of convenience and necessity. A| 
hearing has been scheduled by the Board: 
for Aug. 15. 

The full text of the Governor’s letter 
to the Attorney General follows: 

Supplementing my secretary’s letter to 
you of July 25 last, expressing my wish| 
that you take whatever steps you deem 
fecessary to protect the interests of New 
Jersey regarding the proposed installation 
of a 50 K. W. transmitter for WOR in 
New Jersey, I have just ascertained that | 
the Colimbia Broadcasting Co., operat-| 
ing Station WABC in New York, has been 
granted a permit to erect and operate a 
50 K. W. transmitter in Wayne Town- 
ship, Pasaic County. 

I have also ascertained that an appli- | 
cation has Been made by the Columbia 





Utility Commissioners of New Jersey for 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity for the Wayne Township trans- | 
mitter, and that a hearing thereon will 
be held before the Commission on Aug. 
in accordance with the law 
enacted at the last session of the Leg- 
islature. 

I hereby authorize and direct you to 
investigate both proposals forthwith, and 
if either or both proposals would affect 
the best interests of the State and cause 
serious inconvenience and annoyance in 
the immediate neighborhoods, oppose the 
carrying out thereof. 





Applications received for broadcasting 
and other licenses, have just been an- | 
nounced by the Federal Radio Commis- | 
sion as follows: 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

(TK, Intercity Radio Telegraph Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, renewal of coasta) license 
for 410, 143, 5,525, 425, 454, 165, 171, 4,146, | 
8,630 ke., 1 kw. N 

W9XY, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 





by Chairman Milton R. Stahl. The ap- 
plications follow: 

Missouri Edison Company of Louisiana 
to issue and sell $150,000 first mortgage 
54% per cent gold bonds, to be sold at 
not less than 90 per cent of par. 

East Missouri Power Company to is- 
sue $150,000 first mortgage 6 per cent 
| gold bonds at not less than 91 per cent 
of par. 

Missouri Public Service Company to 
jissue $300,000 first mortgage 5 per cent 
20-year first mortgage bonds of 10,000 
shares of no par value, the bonds to be 





A new rate schedule has been filed by 
jthe Publie Service Light Co. of St. Albans, 
in accordance with the instructions of the 
State Public Service Commission. 

The ‘Public Service Commission has au- 


the unofficial count of 993. aisplanes| transportation company for the transporta-| thorized the Delaware and Hudson Co. to 


close and discontinue its station at Hyde- 
ville, Vt., the order stating that “the rail- 
}road should not have to show a condition 


' [Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


|sold at not less than 87.50 per cent of 
| par and the stock at not less than $50 a 
' share. 

Western Telephone Company of Saline, 


Chicago, Ill., construction permit for change 
in transmitter location to near Addison, 
DuPage County, Ill. a 
KJK, Radiomarine Corp. of America, King 
Cove, Alaska; License to cover construction 


| cepted fact the world over by all health 
| authorities,” he stated. 





Applications for Radio Licenses 
Announced by Federal Commission 





permit for 425, 222, 252, 500 ke., 200 w.; 
l. p. and p. g. service. KFX, Zachar Bay. 


for 500, 425, 222, 262, 268 ke., 200 w.; 1. D 


p. g. service. WCC, Marion, Mass., license 
to cover construction permit for high fre- 
quency transmitter on 6,455, 6,470, 8,430, 
12,580, 12,640, 16,740, 5,525, 11,050, 
22,100 ke., 350 w., coastal service. 
Broadcasting applications: — 
WBZ, Westinghouse Electric 
facturing Co,, East Springfield, Mass., mod- 





| Kans., operating a number of telephone 
;properties in north Missouri, to issue 


| $216,000 first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, | 


All of the issues are asked to capitalize 


ification of construction permit to obtain 
| permanent approval of new location, Mil- 
lis Township, and extend completion date 
on construction permit to Mar, 20, 


improvements that have been made or|tion of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., license 


are now being made, 


” 


to cover construction permit issued Mar. 


Alaska, license to cover construction permit | 


have repeatedly atiacked the value of| encumbered real estate for encumbered 
immunization of these diseases, an ac-|yeal estate and we do not think they 


Programs of Station KTNT are re- 
ceived by listeners over Kansas, 
affidavit stated, adding that these state- 
ments without question have caused 
doubts to arise in the minds of certain 
classes of people as to the value of im- 
munization against these three preven- 
tive diseases. 

“Tf misleading statements against pub- 
lic health are to continue uncurtailed, 
all to the detriment of uninformed peo- 
ple who are unable to detect the falsity 
of claims and statements such as I have 


| 


| 





| have the right to do so. 


2 ; It follows that 
not having the right to acquire encum- 
bered real estate in this manner they 


the|are not entitled to have it treated as a 


part or parcel of its property deposits 


}under the law. 





Contract Approved to Cover 
Smoke Damage by Fuel Oil 


State of New York: 
New York, Aug. 11. 
The State Insurance Department has 


japproved a filing of a contract form of 


repeatedly heard over Station KTNT, it|the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
is sure to react strongly in the program) Organization for its Syracuse, Buffalo 


of preventive health measures, especially| and suburban divisions, 


in the class of people that all health 
agencies are trying to help,” the affidavit 
concluded. 

The station recently was given a tem- 
porary license which expires on Oct. 31 
next. Under the terms of this license, | 


{and provides that the 


supplementary 
to fire insurance policies, covering dam- 
age from smoke and stationary oil heat- 
ing plants using fuel oil. 

The form shows the rates and rules, 
cover shall be 
written only under supplementary con- 


the station is required to stand hearing | tracts, attached to fire policies, on build- 


before the Commission prior to 
date and show cause why its 
should be renewed. / 

At the same time the Commission 
cited 30 other stations for violation of 
regulations or of the radio alw, all of 
which must stand hearing prior to 
Oct. 31. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ES | 


14, 1930, to move transmitter to Phillips 


' lows: 


that|ings used for residential purposes, their 
license | outbuildings and contents. 


The rates effective Aug. 8, are as fol- 
On buildings and contents, 4 cents, 
per annum, 10 cents for three years and 
16 cents for five years, with minimum 
premium $2. 


‘Referendum of Rates 


Of Fraternal Order Is Asked 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Aug. 11. 
The mandamus suit to compel head 
officers of the Modern Woodmen of 
America to submit the new life insur- 


Lane, install new equipment and_ inc rease | ance rates of the order to a referendum 


power from 30 w. to 


as an auxiliary. 


250 w. day and 100|of the membership has been refiled in 


|W. night on 1,200 ke., unlimited. License | : ’ ao , 
|for authority to move old equipment to | me Mc Lean County Circuit Court at 
new location (Phillips Lane) to be used | oomington. 


The head camp raised a question of 


WEHC, Emory and Henry College, Em-| jurisdiction in the mandamus suit on file 


ory, Washington 
tion permit to change equipment. 

A. L. Bellinger and F, S. Holliday, At- 
lanta Broadcast Co., Atlanta, Ga., amend- 
ment filed to application for new station 
to install automatic .frequency control. 

Applications receied (other than broad- 
casting): 


| 


County, Va., construc-|in the Sangamon County Circuit Court at 


Springfield, on the ground that none of 
the national officers of the organization 
resides in Sangamon County. 

The new suit was filed in the name of 
A. E. Rouland, president, and J. W. Me- 
Kissick, secretary of the national rate 


WRDT, City of Cleveland, Department of | increase protest committee. 


license to 


278 ke., 


Airport, Cleveland, 
construction permit 
aeronautical service. 


Ohio, 
for 


cover 
10 


WOXAY, National 


Battery Broadcasting | 


“ Receiver Is Designated 


|Co., portable in St. Paul, Minn., license for | 


& Manu-| 


1931, | 
WLAP, American Broadcasting Corpora- | 


|}in open tournament from Aug. 14, to 19, 
,1930. 


KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel Rock, 


16,580, | portable experimental station to be used | 











| . g. service. KXW, Ikatan, Alaska,| WQPD, 8S. A. T. Flying Service, Inc., T - ° . . 
re to ‘ce amnatioen permit for| Hapeville, G@, license to cover construc- | In \ oluntary Liquidation 
425, 222, 252, 500 ke, 200 w.; 1. p. and|tion permit for 278, 3,484, 5,600 ke., 250 | 
, . ’ and 10 ®., aeronautical service. | State of Illinois: 


Springfield, Aug. 11. 
Appointment of Alvin S. Keys as re- 
ceiver for the Safety First Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of Chicago, as a result of vol- 
untary liquidation proceedings in the 


Calif., modification of coastal license for Cook County Circuit Court, has been an- 
additional frequencies of 11,080, 11,140 ed ‘ally i h : ; 

a y » nounced orally in the .office of the Di- 
11,200 ke. KGQ, Mussel Rock, Calif., mod- < . 


ification of limited public license for ad- 
ditional frequencies of 7,437.5, 14.875 ke. 
KGS, Kaena Point, Hawaii, modification 
of license for additional frequencies 


rector of the State Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Leo H. Lowe. 
The company is entirely solvent, Mr, 


of | Keys said, and its business has been re- 


7,437.5, 14,875 ke. limited public service. | insured. 









Railroads 
Road Problems 


SaidtoBeFaced Authorized to Establish Ferry 


By All Countries 


Practically Every Country to. 
Be Represented at Inter- 
national Road Congress, | 
Mr. Lamont Says 


Every country in the world faces the} 
problem of road improvement in some 
form, the Secretary of Commerce, Rob- 
ert P. Lamont, said on Aug. 11 in a} 
statement referring to the forthcoming | 
Sixth International Road Congress in| 
Washington. 

The problems differ, according to size 
and population densities of the countries, 
the statement pointed out. It follows in 
full text: 

Early acceptance of invitations ex- 
tended to foreign governments by the 
United States to be represented at the 
Sixth International Road Congress to be 
held in Washington during October of 
this year is indicative of a world-wide 
recognition of the economic value of good 
roads, according to Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont’who is an honorary mem- 
ber of the American committee. | 


Automobiles Responsible 


¥ Practically all of the larger countries | 
have signified their intention to be rep- 
resented and, with delegates expected 
from such far-off places as New Cale- 
donia, the Punjab, Hong Kong, Siam, and 
Mozambique, the Congress is expected to 
be as cosmopolitan a gathering as has 
ever met in the United States, it was 
stated. \ 
“Because of the rapid development of | 
automotive transportation in recent) 
years, the condition of highways has 
become increasingly important, 
every country in the world faced with 
the problem of road improvement in 
some form,” the Secretary said. 
“Countries of Latin America and Aus- 
tralia and Africa consider it necessary 
to construct roads over long distances 
to open the countries to full development 
while the more densely populated coun- 
tries, such as England, ,find that they 
must improve roads and bridges to fa- 
cilitate handling of increased motor 
traffic. In many countries, particularly 
in the Far East, routes of ancient civil- 
ization are being adapted to modern con- 
ditions, but in all countries the basic 
problem is to adapt the highway to, 
modern vehicles. A five-ton truck used 
in Manchuria or Africa needs a road 
with at least the same minimum width 
and strength as one used in Illinois.” 
Relief of Congestion 
Relief of traffic congestion is included 
on the program for. discussion by the | 
Congress. While the United States is, 
by reason of the large number of motor 
vehicles in operation, more concerned 
with traffic congestion than any other 
country, many foreign countries are find- 
ing that traffic conditions in cities and 
on highways are inconsistent with safety | 
and economy, according to the Secretary. 
The Secretary expressed the opinion 
that the discussions at the sessions of | 
the Congress and the subsequent invita- 
tion tours which will permit the dele- 
gates to study road coristruction and 
maintenance in the United States should 
benefit the people of all countries. 
While American engineers and trans- 
portation specialists have made great | 
strides, it was stated that they, too, may | 
expect to benefit from the interchange 
of knowledge with foreign road officials 
and engineers in attendance at the Con- | 
gress. 








Commission to Hear 
Montana Rate Plea 


State of Montana: | 
= Helena, Aug. 11. 


Following the filing of petjtions by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and other car- | 
riers in this State, protesting the rates 
on petroleum and its products prescribed 
by the Montana Railroad and Public 
“Service Commission, a joint hearing has 
been announced by the State Board and 
the Interstate Conimerce Commission for 
Sept. 9. At the same time, the two 
bodies will hold a hearing on complaints 
filed by the Texas Company of Cali- 
fornia, the Standard Oil Company of In-| 
diana and the White Eagle Refining | 
Company of Montana, protesting inter- | 
state petroleum rates between Montana 
and Wyoming. 

At the September hearing, petitions | 
fited by the carriers several months ago 
will be reopened for further considera- 
tion. Last Mar¢h the State Commission 
ordered a reduction of oil rates in Mon- 
tana which are now in effect and will 
not be suspended by the reopening of 
the case. 

The reduction of oil rates was orig- 
inally ordered to take effect in April, 
1929, but a temporary restraining order 
against the Board deferred action until 
June, 1930, when a statutory Federal 
court dismissed the carriers’ suit. Ac- 
cording to testimony of the railroads be- 
fore the court, the new rates, which were 
made retroactive to April, 1929, have re- 
duced the intrastate shippers’ freight 

Wills about $500,000 annually. 





South Dakota Corporation 
Says Gasoline Now Purified 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Aug. 11, 

The Yale Oil Corporation, of South Da- 
kota operating refineries in Montana, one 
of several companies cited by the State 
Public Service Commission to show cause 
why their licenses should not be revoked 
because of failure to comply with the 
State gasoline requirements, has filed 
its answer to the arder of the Board. 

The company operates refineries at 
Miles City and at Billings. Its an- 
swer sets forth that the product of its 
Miles City plant, gasoline refined, from 
Cat Creek, Montana crude oil, has never 
been found below the standards set by 
the State law. At the Billings refinery, 
where gasoline has been produced from 
Oregon Basin, Wyo., crude oil since the 
plant was built in June, tyes, consider- | 


with} 


| average 


‘ 


‘AvTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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Chesapeake Beach Railroad 


Aviation 


| 
| 





i. C. 


C-Overrules Claiborne-Annapolis Company Protest 


And Grants Petition to Operate Service Between 
Beach and Trippe’s Bay 





The Chesapeake Beach Railway has 
been granted authority by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establish ferry 
service across Chesapeake Bay between 
Chesapeake Beach and a_ point on 
Trippe’s Bay, near Hudson, Md., it was 
announced Aug. 11 by report and order 
in Finance Docket No. 8013. 


The Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Com- | 


pany, operating ferries between Annap- 
olis and Claiborne, Md., opposed the new 
ferry service proposal on the ground 
that such service is not needed in the 
public interest. 

Extracts from the Commission’s re- 
port follow: 

The applicant’s uailroad extends from 
Chesapeake Junction, D. C., through 


Marlboro, Pennsylvania Junction, and 
Owings, to Cheasapeake Beach, Mad., 
29.04 miles. Connection is made at 


Chesapeake Junction with a line of the 


| Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company and 
at Penxsylvania Junction with a line of | 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
Freight is regularly handled in inter- 


|change with those carriers. 


It is stated that the applicant’s line 
has never been a paying investment. The 
company is now in default in the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of 
$1,000,000 of first-mortgage bonds which 
matured July 1, 1923. All these bonds, 


}all the applicant’s outstanding capital 


stock, and certain liens and claims 
against the property are now owned by 
one Williams V. Hodges, as trustee for 


a number of equitable interests. * * * | 


The applicant derives most of its rev- 
enues from passenger traffic. In recent 
years revenues from this source have 
steadily declined owing to increasing 
motor vehicle competition over improved 
highways. The fact that the freight 
traffic has shown an upward tendency is 
attributed to growth, in pouulation and 
business activities, of communities 
served by the line. * * * 


Plans Propose Purchase 
Of Two Modern Ferryboats 


Plans for the proposed ferry contem- 
plate the purchase of two new automo- 
bile and passenger ferryboats designed 
to carry 95 vehicles and 1,000 passen- 
gers. Each of these vessels is to be 
equipped with two 1,200 horsepower ma- 
rine-type Diesel engines. Terminal fa- 
cilities at Chesapeake Beach are to be 
provided by the construction into Chesa- 
peake Bay of a causeway 1.250 feet long 
and 50 feet in width, further’ extended 
750 feet by an open wharf 40 feet wide. 
Similar construction will be required at 
the eastern terminus on Trippe’s Bay. 
Approach to the piers will be through 
channels 12 feet\deep. Permits requisite 


to the performance of such work in nav- | 


igable waters have been obtained from 


| appropriate public authority. 


The cost of the project is estimated to 
be as follows: Two vessels at $350,000 
each, $700,000, and construction of ter- 


minals, including an allowance for main-' 


tenance dredging of the eastern channel 
for a year or two, if necessary, $385,442; 
total, $1,085,442. To provide the neces- 
sary funds the applicant contemplates 
issuing $750,000 of new first-mortgage 
bonds and $525,000 of equipment-trust 
certificates. Hodges has agreed to ac- 
cept $600,000 of second-mortgage bonds 
in full satisfaction of amounts due on 
account of the principal and interest of 
the outstanding bonds. If authorized, 


Traffic expected to use the proposed 
ferry may be grouped according to 
classes, as follows: 

Private automobiles and motor buses 
transporting (a) tourist visitors and 
residents of the National Capital to and 


from Ocean City and other points on the | 


Eastern Shoref (b) Eastern Shore pa- 
trons of an amusement park being de- 


veloped at Chesapeake Beach by the | 


Chesapeake Beach Hotel ‘Company, and 
(c) persons traveling from one shore of 
the bay to the other in ordinary com- 
mercial and social communications, 

Motor trucks transporting fresh vege- 
tables and fruits and sea food products 
from points of origin on the Eastern 
shore to markets at Washington, and 
possibly Baltimore. 

Motor trucks used by west-shore job- 
bers in distributing various commadities 
to dealers on the Eastern Shore. 

Persons, in addition to the drivers, oc- 
cupying passenger vehicles listed above, 


persons traveling on through tickets be- | 


tween Chesapeake Junction and a sta- 
tion proposed to be established on the 
Eastern Shore at or near Hudson, and 
west-shore visitors to the amusement 
park who may be attracted to a voyage 
on the waters of the bay. 

Package freight moving from points 
in C, F. A. or trunk-line territory to the 
station at Hudson. 

Intervener Contends 
Service Is Not Needed 
for the contends 


Counsel intervener 


+that the record does not justify the ap- 


plicant’s claims of necessity for the pro- 
posed ferry service. -He concedes that 
the ferry would be of special convenience 
to a relatively smal] number of people 
residing in the vicinity of Chesapeake 
Beach and in territory adjoining Cam- 
bridge; but, it is argued, with the inau- 
guration of the intervener’s Annapolis- 
Kent Island service, the time of crossing 
the bay will be so shortened that the 


proposed ferry would effect little savings | 


in time. On the contrary, it would take 
more time to reach almost any route on 
the Eastern Shore, except Cambridge and 
vicinity, by that route, if the calculated 
speed of motor vehicles—40 
miles per hour—is correct. It is urgéd 
that the applicant’s ferry would be of no 
convenience to persons traveling between 
Washington or “Baltimore and points 
north of the Choptank, which can be 
reached moye quickly by either of the 
intervener’s routes. 

Further, it is maintained, there is not 
sufficient traffic, at “present or in pros- 


pect, to support tw» ferries, whence the | 
intervener apprehends that the applicant | 


would derive no benefit from ferry oper- 
ation and the intervener’s ability to fur- 


| 
| 
|applicant’s proposal herein will be in the | 
public interest. Failure of the project 
would result in no worse transportation 
conditions than now obtain unless, per- 
chance, the intervener’s ability to per- 
| form service meanwhile were seriously 
impaired. The time within which a vol- 
|ume of tyaffic sufficient to support the 
new venture may materialize is probiem- 
atical, but it would seem that there is 


at least the possibility that a remunera. | 


tive traffic eventually may be developed. 
A more desirable situation woul exist if 


the experiment were to be undertaken | 


by a stronger carrier. Proper precau- 
{tion in the premises indieates the neces- 
sity for the adoption of a conservative 
financial plan under which fixed charges 
will be held to the minimum. Uader the 
provisions of section 20a of the inter- 
state commerce act, and issue of securi- 
ties by the applicant will be subject to 
prior authorization by us. 


Effect of Competition 
Declared Exaggerated 


As to possible effect of competition by 
the proposed ferry, the intervener seems 
unduly alarmed. With more efficient 
equipment now in use and operation over 
the shorter route—permitting service 
more frequent than the applicant contem- 
plates or, indeed, would be able to fur- 
nish without additional vessels—the in- 
tervener should be able to retain all 
traffic which normally should flow to its 
ferry. <A considerable part of the traffic 
expected by the applicant would not. use 
the intervener’s facilities in any case. 


The intervener has attained a position of | 


strength through, regard for the needs 
and convenience of the public. Continued 
prosperity of that carrier should be as- 
sured by adherence to that policy, be- 
cause fréquent service would afford an 
effective weapon in any competition 


| which the applicant’s ferry might offer. | 


On exceptions brief counsel for the 
| intervener contends (1) that we are not 
authorized by law to issue a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity for 
the establishment of a general ferry serv- 
ice from point to point within a State; 


and (2) that the applicant has no au-| 
its | 


thority, under the provisions of 
charer, to engage in general ferry busi- 
ness. The force of both contentions is 
denied by the applicant. Upon the facts 
disclosed in this record, we are of opinion 
that we have jurisdiction in the premises. 


Governor of Illinois 
Proclaims ‘Aviation Week’ 











State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 11. 


Governor Louis L. Emmerson has just 
‘issued a proclamation designating the 
period from Aug. 23 to Sept. 1 as “Avia- 
tion Week,” and urging the people of 
Illinois to attend the national air races 
which will be held in Chicago at that 
time. 


The Governor has sent personal invi- | 
tations to the governors of all States to | 


attend the first national legislative air 
|conference which is to be held Aug. 18 
to 20 at the Northwestern University 
School of Law under the sponsorship of 


the State of Illinois, the Illinois Aerial | 


t ' | Navigation Commission, the Illinois Com- | 
construction work would begin promptly | 


| and be completed by May, 1, 1931. * * * 


merce Commission, the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and the Air Law In- 
stitute. 


Oneida & Western Line 
Will Construct Extension 


Permission to construct a nine-mile 
extension of its line of railroad from its 


a point two miles south of Jamestown, 
| Tenn., has been granted to the Oneida & 
Western Railroad by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it was 
Aug. 11 by report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 8308. 





Calendar of Hearings 
--of the— 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 


Finance Docket No. 8406.—Joint applica- 
tion of Thumb Telephone Co. and Mich- 
igan Bell Telephone Co. for a certificate 
that the acquisition by the latter com- 
pany of the properties of the former 
company be in the public 
signed for hearing on Aug. 19, Washing- 

| ton, D. C., before Examiner Davis. 

| Finance Docket No. 8407.—Application New 

| England Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany for a certificate that the acquisition 


by it of control of the Orange County 
Telephone Company by purchase of capi- 
tal stock will be in the public interest 
assigned for hearing Aug. 19, Washing- 
teh, D. C., before Examiner Davis. 
Finance Docket No. 8332.—Application of 


the Carrollton Railroad for authority to 
acquire and operate the railroad and 
other properties formerly owned by the 
Carrollton & Worthville Railroad Co.; 
No. 8333.—Application Carrollton Railroad 
to issue securities; No. 8334.—-Appli- 
cation Louisville & Nashville failroad 
Co. for authority to acquire control of 
the Carrollton Railroad by purchase of 
capital stock assigned for hearing Aug. 
20, Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Molster. 
| Application Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. 
| Co, for authority to construct a branch 
line in Beaver County, Pa.—Assigned for 
hearing Aug. 20, Pittsburgh, Pa., before 


” 


| sylvania. 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I.C.C. | 


| | 
The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
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* Postal Service 


Pr | 
Railroads Offer | 


Indiana Farm Aid 


Representative Ludlow Says 
Buyers in 45 Counties 
Have Named Agents to 
Act in Receiving Hay 


Total air mail poundage for July, 
1930, amounted to 693,627, an increase 
| of 12,967 pounds over the total for June, 
when it was but 680,660, according to 
figures made public at the Post Office 
Department Aug. 11. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

In this connection attention was called 
‘ D by Assistant Postmaster General Glover 
freight rates on hay for livestock were/to the fact that American business men 
turned over to President Hoover on| are taking advantage of the great sav- 
Aug. 11 by_ Representative Ludlow | ing in time through the use of the air 
(Dem.), of Indianapolis, Ind. |mail and €re employif this method of 

Noting that the indiana situation had gispatching their important mail more 
been merged into the general plan of| and more each day. It was also pointed 
relief for all States, Mr. Ludlow informed! oyt by Mr. Glover that with the estab- 
the President in a memorandum of his|jishment of two additional southern 


efforts to obtain the concessions, and of|transcontinental lines, bids for which 
|the favorable replies he received. ies + 


Offers from a number of railroads to| 
help in relieving the drought situation 
in Indiana by giving concessions in 











| Farm bureaus in 45 Indiana counties | » \ Miles Ayo ~~, 
|have designated agents to act in receiv-| Boston-New York ......seeseeeeeeseereers ica (ue i 
ing and distributing the hay among the ee ee BN env aNs SC youE te Ne 1.059 37634 38 682 
farmers, so that they may receive the|Chicago-Dallas .............sseerseerseees "600 70,480 70,422 
Salt Lake-Los Angeles ......... eseekwees a 70, \ 

full benefit of the reduced nates, Mr.' Sait Lake-Pasco .........- ccna sed 997 24,017 34,153 
Ludlow stated. * | Seattle-Los Angeles ....... ieee PRR 1,141 22/091 247507 | 
Memorandum to President | Chicago-Minneapolis.....seeeeeeeeee eee eees i ~—e =o 

His memorandum to the President fol- | dena eo gag end hee eR 199 81563 7'932 | 
|lows in full text: He | Cleveland-Louisville 345 7,453 7,586 
| My dear Mr. President: Realizing the| New York-Chicago ...... 718 142,396 152,484 152,722 
'magnitude of the problem confronting | Chicago-San Francisco ........ pikanseneusae 1,93 159,540 159,309 168,112 
you in connection with relief for the! New York-Atlanta ........eeseeeereeeeere 763 41,495 38,605 39,229 
| drought-stricken sections and desiring to Albany-Cleveland .....++.+eesseeeeeeseeees a ao aes sat 
|be helpful, if possible, I beg to Coen ea ee eee eerie Ra WARS KER SSS Os ESTEE SI 529 79905 7178 7652 
| herewith ‘3 number of telegrams I have! sijsnta-New Orleans ........+.ssccsecs cee 483 11,066 9,883 9,725 
| received from railroad executives on this | Chicago-CincinMati. ......ccccccsseeeseeees 270 6.750 7:102 7606 
| subject. In these messages are some) Atlanta-Miami .........0.000ccee eee eens 736 16,571 14,436 14,844 
| practical suggestions which I think Great Falls-Salt Lake ...........+- eariarnee 489 4,963 5,524 7,036 
merit your attention. | Chicago-Bay City ......s..++ee5-- ravers 712 16,547 17,289 18,100 
I became active in behalf of the farm- | St. Louis-Omaha .......... weceovescaseces 403 15,828 15,726 17,557 
ers of Indiana before I knew there | New Orleans-Houston Fswddiscaleaen caeeasNe i ie Pa ae 
would be a general plan of relief for Chicago-Atlanta .....cccccceccccccuceece ae sees re sts sae 
jall of tbe drought area. On Thursday | = qotal ...........cceeeceeeeeeeeee sees 687,053 680,660 693,627 


afternoon, Aug. 7, 1 received the follow-|_ 
ing telegram from W. H. Settle, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Farm Bureau: 
“Drought conditions in parts of In- 
diana have become alarming. Seven 
counties this morning have requested | 
help to secure hay. Our man wires $14 
price in Kansas; freight rate is $16. | 
Can you help use secure special tem- 
| porary freight concession? We are giv- 
|ing this buying service gratis but our 
| farmers can not buy at delivered price.” | 
I took the matter up at once and found | 
both the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion and the railroad executives sympa- | 
thetic and responsive. Acting Chairman 
Meyer, of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission, was very helpful. I wired the 
presidents of the Baltimore & Ohio, : , 
Pennsylvania and Missouri Pacific rail-| showers in the western plains States, 
roads on Thursday night. All responded| and some possibility of showers in the 
favorably the next day. Mr. O. S./eastern plains district as far east as the 
Lewis, general traffic manager of the| Mississippi River. There is about an 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania|even chance that the showers will be 
would be willing to halve their freight) of the light, ineffeetive kind_experienced 
rates on hay from the Mississippi River|in some local districts recently, or will 
to Indiana points. be a A ee amount to 
rs > ‘ = roduce considerable bene © crops. 
Wites Drom Bol Baccutives |e of the Mivcecenh, be week tie 
On the next day (Friday) at the sug- | was no prospect of rain except for pos- 
gestion of Mr. Settle I wired to 11 more <ibnje scattered, light showers, within the 
rail executives asking them to consider ” 


a reduction in freight rates on hay billed next day qr two. 
over their lines to Indiana, As the In-| | The oot women, Be ee om cme 
diana situation is now merged into the|deterioriation of crops, 


general plan of relief I attach for your | for rainfall. ; 
information the telgrams I have received! Situation in Kentucky 


ifrom railroad presidents: | Held to Be ‘Deplorable’ 


W. G. Bierd, president of Chicago &| 

Alton Your telegram regarding drought! The situation in Kentucky was de- 
|conditions in Indiana received. Condi-|seribed as being “deplorable” by Repre- 
‘tions in southern Illinois and Missouri] sentative Blackburn (Rep.), of Lexing- 
in Chicago & Alton territory are equally|ton, Ky., who headed a delegation of 
alarming. Railroads in this territory,| Kentuckians, including Representatives 
including Alton, have expressed their) Kendall (Rep.), of Carlisle, Ky., and 


Increase, 12,967 pounds. 


Mr. Hoover Studies Reports 
Receives Assurances of 


The drought was still unbroken, he 
said, but there are good prospects of 








More Extensive Use in South Predicted When Two Addi- 
tional Transcontinental Lines Are Established 
For That Area 


26, several air routes for July was 


Daily average, 26,677 pounds for July. 





President Is Informed of Vital Need 
For Speedy Relief in Drought Areas | 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


willingness to cooperate with President 
Hoover and his committee in relief work, 
and Alton will do its full share. One com- 
|mittee should handle the entire relief 


Newhall (Rep.), of Covington, Ky., who 
called on President Hoover to suggest 
immediate steps by the Federal Govern- 
ment to relieve the farmers and others 


present terminus at East Jamestown to | 


announced | 


interest as- | 


| work, so that feed will be shipped into | 


the drought territory from the nearest p 
points. It would be unwise to ship feed Representative Kendall, who made a 


|from Illinois to Indiana and later ship|recent survey of agricultural conditions 
into Hlinois from some other district.”|in three-fourths of the farming area in 
C. Haile, president of Missouri, Kan-| Kentucky, stated orally that he found 
sas & Texas Railroad: “Have advised | the com crop would be a failure and that 
'President Hoover through Chairman|even if rain came now, Kentucky would 
Higgins, Western Association of Railway | produce only 25 per cent of a tobacco 
| Executives would cooperate in relief of | crop. 
drought sufferers. My understanding| «phe situation,” he said, “is serious 
is there is no surplus forage or hay in| »ow put will be even more an this Win- 
territory served by our line. Will co- ke en is some unemployment among 
operate with delivering line to extent of |tenant farmers. Our counties are already 
wear) rt do pce a0 Rngigoee gen ! floating bond issues to build roads so as 
pees a in tation oe | to take up some of the ook unemploy- 
[Be Qae 38 Rae _— ment. The President asSured us_ that 
Other Offers to Ald : every agency of the Government will be 
J. M. Kurn, president of ’Frisco Lines: | utilized to relieve the situation.” 


“We of course will be glad to cooperate 
\ ot os abel x f Speed Requested 


and we so advised President roe, 
In Building Program 


several days ago, However, the terri- 
tory we serve is in greater need than | ; 
any other territory in West and there! Recommendation that the Govern- 
will be no feed raised in our territory|ment’s public building program be 
that can, or should, be a | speeded up to relieve unemployment was 
other parts of country, as present s | made to President Hoover by Representa- 
ply will not take care of local condi-| tive Aswell (Dem.), of Natchitoches, La., 
tions.” who told the President that the drought 
J. E. Gorman, president, Chicago, Rock | situation in his State, where there had 
Island and Pacific; “We are willing to| been no rain in 90 days, was as bad as 
join other companies in granting re-/|he had seen in any of his travels in the 
duced emergency freight rates on hay | affected areas. 
billed to Indiana points for feeding live-| Mr. Aswell reported to the President 
stock on account of drought.” that the Louisiana corn crop had been 
H. H. Holeomb, vice president, Chi-| destroyed; that the State’s cotton crop 
|cago, Burlington and Quincy: “Territory | would produce from one-half to two- 
we serve directly with our own rails also | thirds of a normal yield; that the sugar 
|affected and any relief measures pro-| cane crop was six weeks behind in growth 
posed in direction suggested will have | because of the drought; and that the hay 
full consideration.” | erop had been destroyed. d 
W. B. Storey, president, Atchison, To-| Col. Thom, of the Association of Rail- 
peka and Santa Fe: “Understand officials | way Executives, discussed the drought 
of Government are giving consideration | Situation | with the President from the 
to entire situation and that conference | railroads’ standpoint. He assured the 
of governors is to be held. Seems to us | the President, he said, that the carriers 
the matter is so important it must be! Would cooperate with the Government to 


in Kentucky. 








handled as unit so that we hesitate ta the full extent of their ability. 
|say now what may be warranted for | 
{unit for any one State.” 

C. E. Johnston, president, Kansas City 
| Southern: “Drought so general through- 


jout several agricultural States I believe 
the Public Service Commission of Penn- | relief situation should be handled on 


some uniform basis and with that end 
| in view I suggest Indiana conditions be 
presented to American Railway Asso- 
|ciation through President R, H. Aish- 
ton, Transportation Building, Washing- | 





Colonel Thom said the purpose of his 


;call was to ascertain whether the rail- 


roads’ efforts to help in the present emer- 
gency would run counter to the Presi- 
dent’s program of relief and said that 
the President assured him that they 
would not. He also sought the Presi- 
dent’s view of the situation so as to lay 
it before all of the responsible railroad 
executives, 

Judge John Barton Payne, chairman of 
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Highways 


esident Is Told Increase in Air Mail. Poundage Navy Believes 
Held To Be Augury of Future | It Has Observed 


Aerial Agreement’ 





will be opened on Aug. 25, the impor- 
tance of the air. mail to business and 
commercial establishments will be more 
generally shown and its more extensive 
use will follow, especially in the south- 
ern section of the country. 

The daily average of mail carried over 


26,677 while for June the average was 
| 27,226 pounds. 
| There are now but 24 routes in opera- 
|tion throughout the country, the one 
from Salt Lake to Pasco and from Pasco | 
to Seattle having been combined since 
the last statement was issued. 
Preliminary figures, showing the; 
poundage carried over the 24 routes for} 
July, follow: 








of Congressional Callers and 
Railroads’ Cooperation 


in those States, revealed some unemploy- 
ment among farm hands and tenant 
farmers and sickness as a result of the 
drought in many areas. In some States 
crop conditions were reported as “seri- 
ous” and in others as “acute.” (The re- 
port, in full text, will be found on 
page 3.) 

Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, dis- 
cussed the drought situation with the 
President and told him, he said, that the 
condition was ‘quite serious.” Senator 
Fess also said that, speaking for him- 
self, “whatever is done in the way of 
relief in the various States will have to 





be done by local oypganjzations.” 


All 12 Governors to whom President 
Hoover sent invitations to attend the 
White House conference on the drought 
situation’ Aug. 14 have accepted and 
either will attend in person or send rep- 
resentatives, it was stated at the White 
House on Aug. 11. 


A telegram from the Governor of Ne- 
braska, Arthur J. Weaver, to the Presi- 
dent said: 


“Nebraska will cooperate with you in} 
any way possible. I approve the general 
purpose of the conference and will be 
pleased to attend.” 

President Hoover, it was stated, has 
asked three farm leaders to,confer with 
him at the White House Aug. 15 re- 
garding the drought situation. They are 
Samuel H. Thompson, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; C. E. Huff, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Farmers National Grain Cor- 
poration and the National Farmers 
Union, and Louis J. Taber, of Columbus, 
Ohio, Master of the National Grange. 


Reports Awaited 
From County Agents 


Further action by President Hoover in 
the present emergency, it was said, will 
await compilation of the reports of 
county agents to the Department of 
Agriculture on conditions in the drought 
areas. The agents, it was said, have 
been urged to have their data ready in 
time for the White House conference 
with the Governors Aug. 14. 


In addition to the Governors, those who 
have been invited to the White House 
conference are the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, Alexander Legge; the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, and the Chairman of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, Paul Bestor. 


President Hoover returned to the} 
White House Executive Offices early on} 
Aug. 11 from his week-end trip to his 
fishing lodge on the Rapidan River in 
Virginia, and immediately began a new 
consideration of the drought situation. 
The President had but two set engage-| 
ments for the day, aside from callers on, 
the drought situation. 


Roads Agree to Reduce 
Freight Rates on Hay 


The first caller was Representative 
|Ludlow (Dem.), of Indianapolis, Ind., 
| who left a memorandum for the Presi- 
dent showing that 11 railroad executives 
|in the drought-stricken area had agreed 
| to cut freight rates on hay for trans- 
portation to Indiana points, where 
‘drough conditions were described as 
“alarming” in parts of that State. Rep- 
resentative Ludlow stated in his memo- 
randum that the Indiana Farm Bureau 
had designated one agent in each of 45 
counties of the State to receive the hay 
and to distribute it directly to the 
| farmers. (Representative Ludlow’s mem- 
|orandum will be found elsewhere on this 








ton, for handling with other similarly af-|the American Red Cross, submitted to! page.) 


| flicted territory. The Kansas Cit» South- | 


the President a report of that_organiza- 


The President also conferred during 


jern Railway is willing to join other/tion covering drougth conditions in 18|the day with the Secretary of Agricul- 


|companies upon such basis as may be! 
mutually agreeable to carriers and ap- 
proved by Interstate Commerce Com- 


able difficulty has been encountered jn|nish adequate service might be limited.|on Aug. 11 made public decisions in rate | mission.” 
eliminating the excess sulphur in the/It was testified that the loss of 50 per|cases which are summarized as follows: 


gasoline. The company asserts that it 
has carried on continuous experimental | 
work in its laboratory at the plant, and 
now assures the Board that it has per- 
fected a process which will result in gas- 
oline free from sulphur and meeting the 
requirements of the law. 
The reply also asks that the company | 
dre permitted to appear before the Board | 
d request the dismissal of the show! 
use order. 


cent of the traffic now obtained would 
necessitate material curtailment of pres- 
ent service. In support of these conten- 
tions the intervener cites financial dif- 
ficulties heretofore experienced by it and 
by other carriers operating in ferry serv- 
ice across the northern reaches of Chesa- 
peake Bay. * * * 

It is concluded from the record that, 
assuming that both the Annapolis’ ferry 


and the proposed ferry may survive, the| for the future. 


21638.—Lee Clay Products Company, 
Inc., v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided Aug, 6, 1930. 
Rates, on sewer pipe, Wall coping, and flue 
linings, in carloads, from Clearfield, Ky., 
to destinations in Alabama, } lorida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana east of the Mississippi 
| River, Mississippi, Tennessee,.North Caro- 
|lina, South Carolina, and Virginia found | 
|not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial. | 
Nonprejudicial basis of rates prescribed ' 
Reparation denied. 


| No. 


B. & O. to Cooperate | 
Daniel Willard, president of Baltimore | 
& Ohio: “Baltimore and Ohio Company 


| will give prompt and sympathetic con- 


sideration to your request and will wire 
you later concerning conclusion reachéd.” 

C. R.. Gray, president, Union Pacific 
system: “Wire eighth received. Appre- 
ciate very much this situation, and we, 
wish to be helpful. Would suggest, how- 
ever, that you initiate your request with 
trunk lines within stricken territory, who 


States. This report, which was made by 





will contact such connecting carriers as 
are necessary.” 

I may add that at the suggestion of 
Mr. Lewis, general traffic manager of 


the Baltimore & Ohio, the Indiana,Farm | 


Bureau has designated one agent in each 
of 45 Indiana counties to receive the hay 
and distribute it directly to the farmers, 
in order that the farmers may receive 
the full benefit of the reduced freight 
rates. 
the county farm bureau cooperative as- 
sociation. 


ture, Arthur M. Hyde, regarding late 


| chairmen of local Red Cross chapters | developments. 


| Senator Caraway 
Tells of Suffering 


Senator Caraway, in his statement, 
urged a need for immediate Federal aid 
to affected farmers. He had returned 
to Washington to confer with govern- 
mental authorities and the Red Cross 
| with reference to means of relieving the 
present suffering and of extending aid 


i i is| in the future, 
5 tee Hectenees ie ogee “A precedent for governmental aid to|was demanded. 


| matter. 


oe 





Question of Whether Army ' 
Or Navy Is Responsible 
For Operations Over Coast- 
line Is Before Mr. Hoover 





The question whether the Navy or the 
Army Air Corps is responsible for aerial 
maneuvers over the coast lines and at 
islands possessions has been under con- 
sideration by President Hoover “for 
some time,” the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles Francis Adams, declared orally 
Aug. 11, but the Navy believes it has 
carried out the spirit of various operat- 
ing agreements between the two branches 
of air defense. 

Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 
in a formal statement, announced that 
the Navy in asking for a ruling on the 
question and submitting a brief to the 
Attorney General, has “raised certain 
questions of vital importance to the 
Army” and that he had taken cognizance 
of those questions by submitting the 
matter to the President. 

Secretary Adams, asked if he consid- 
ered the Navy had observed the de- 
cisions reached by the Joint Board in 
1926 and 1928 as well as the provisions 
of the appropriation bill of 1930, said 


ha 


toe 


the Navy believes it has not encroached ™ 


upon Army territory in its aerial op- 
erations. 


Effect on Navy’s Air Fleet 
Should an opinion unfavorable to the 


Navy ultimately be handed down, Mr. , 


Adams said, there may possibly be some 
future curtailment of Bureau of Aero- 


nautics activity but the eventual solu- , 


tion of the controversy is not likely to 
have a very profound effect on con- 


struction plans and operations of the ... 


Navy’s air fleet. | 

The Navy has not made public and 
does not plan to release the letter of the 
Secretary of the Navy to the Attorney 
General asking for a ruling on the al- 
leged duplication of functions by Navy | 
aeronautics at Coco Solo, C. Z., and 
Pearl Harbor, it was stated ow behalf of 
the Navy. 

Similar action wags taken. by the De- 
partment of War and it was stated on 
behalf of that Department that a brief 
submitted in October, 1929, by former 


Secretary Good would not be made avail- *’ 


able for publication. 

The formal statement by the Secre- 
tary of War follows: 

“This controversy originated in the 
following provision of the appropriation 
bill of 1920: 

“*And provided further that hereafter 
the Army Air Service shall control all 
aerial operations from land bases and 
Navy aviation shall have control of all 
aerial operations attached to a fleet, in- 
cluding shore stations whose main- 
tenance is necessary for operation con- 
nected with the fleet, for construction. 


and experimentation, and for the train- ° ~ 


ing of personnel.’ 


“The interpretation to be given the 


clause beginning ‘including shore stations 
whose maintenance, etc., etc.,’ has been 
a subject of discussion between the two 
Departments ever since. 

Joint Board Agreements 


“In 1926 and again in 1928 Joint 
Board agreements were reached and ap- 
proved by the two secretaries which it 
was believed would settle the matter. 
Discussions continued, however, and the 
question was definitely revived by the 
submission of certain phases of the ques- 
tion by the Secretary of the Navy to 
the Attorney General. The Secretary of 


| War, then Mr. Good, had been previously 


reqhested to submit the matter to the 
Attorney General but had declined be- 
cause of his opinion that the law did not _ 
contemplate requesting opinions from 
the Attorney General by other Depart- 
ments of the Government on questions 
of this kind. 


‘ 


“The Attorney General declined to » 


accede to the request of the Navy De- * 
partment to render an opinion in the 
The Navy Department, how- 
ever, in submitting its brief, raised cer- 
tain questions of vital importance to the 
Army, of which I considered it necessary 
to take cognizance. This I did by sub- 
mitting the matter to the President. In 
view of the fact that it is now before 
him, I do not consider it proper to dis- 
cuss publicly the issues involved.” 

The protection of the coast, it was 
stated on behalf of the Navy, has al- 
ways been considered by the Navy a 
function of the Army, but the protec- 
tion of commerce and maintenance of 
lines of communications is purely a func- 
tion of the Navy. 

The Navy’s task, it was explained, re- 


stroyers, submarines, and aircraft, and 
it is to perform this function that land 
bases have been established by the Bu- 


}reau of Aeronautics and activities have 


been carried on from land bases. 
Complaint of Army 


The Army complaint, it was said at 
the Navy, appears to be based on the 
fact that the Bureau of Aeronautics em- 
ployed land-based bombing and torpedo 
planes in its operations. 

Planes of this character, the Navy ex- 
planation pointed out, are required as 
much for protection of commerce and~ 
maintenance of lines of communication 
as for the repulsion of potential enemy 
invaders from the sea. ‘The Navy does 
not believe that the maintenance of land- 
based bombing planes is a violation of 
the terms of agreement reached in pre- | 
vious years, it was said. 

Communications have passed between 
the two Departments involved, Mr... 
Adams disclosed, but as the matter is 
now before President Hoover, they will 
not be made public by the Navy. 


Greater Yield Expected __ 
From All Fruit Crops 


[Continued from Page 5.) 


the 10-year average condition on Aug. 1, 
The crop is expected to be about 12 per 
cent larger than the 1929 crop but just 
about the same as the-five-year aver- 





age, 1924-1928, 


| quires the employment of cruisers, de-”' 


Drought conditions seem to have been ** 


less detrimental to the prone crop than * 
any ef the other generally grown fruits. 


The weather has been conducive to good’ * 
quality fruit, but the berries may be’ 


small. 





tablished,” Senator Caraway said. “Here 


tofore, Congress has authoriezd appro- © 


priated money to make loans to farmers 
under those conditions, and no security © 
This must be done 


meet such a situation has been long es- for us.” 


‘ 
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Drop in Prices - 
Of Crops Slows 


Trade in Texas 





Retail Buying Conservative 
In Eleventh Federal Re- 
serve District, and Credit’ 
Demand Rises 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


the corresponding period of 1929. Prices 
continued generally steady. _ Collections 
were slightly smaller than in the pre- 
vious month. 

a further marked decline in the de- 
mand for drugs at wholesale was regis- 
tered during the past month. Sales were 
not only 11.6 per cent less than in May, 
but were 13.0 per cent below those in 
the corresponding month a year ago. 
Restricted buying was noticeable in ail 
sections of the district. Reports indi- 
cate that retailers are holding commit- 
ments to a minimum and are buying in 
small quantities. Collections, were 
smaller than in the previous month. 

Sales of reporting wholesaie grocery 
firms during June were 1.9 per cent 
lower than in the previous month and 
were 8.5 per cent smaller than in June, 
1929. Increased buying was noticeable 
in those sections where prospects for 
agricultural production are favorable but 
jn most areas a further recession oc- 
curred. Prices evidenced a further weak- | 


ness. 

The June sales of reporting wholesale | 
hardware firms reflected a further sub- 
stantial recession, the total being 7.9 
per cent less than in May and 15.1 per | 
cent under June 1929. During the first 
half of the current year, sales averaged 
15.1 per cent smaller than in the corre-| 


sponding period of the previous year. In 
i n a larger scale | 


| 


some areas buying was 0 ¢ 
than in the previous month. Collections 
were materially smaller than in the 
previous month. | 

Retail Merchandising Drops | 

A slowing down in the distribution of 
merchandise at retail in larger centers, 
which was more pronounced than is} 
usual at this season, was in evidence dur- 
ing June. Sales wee 16.7 per cent less 
than in May and fell 9.2 per cent below 
those for June last year. Distribution | 
during the first half of the current year 
reflected a decline of 8.4 per cent as com- 
pared to the same period of 1929. 

Stocks on hand at the close of June 
were 7.8 percent less than a month| 
earlier and were 3.9 per cent smaller 
than on June 30, 1929. The rate of stock 
turnover in the first six months of the 
current year was 1.36 as against 1.44 in 
the same period last year. 

Collections showed a substantial de- 
cline in June. The ratio of June collec- 
tions to accounts outstanding on June 
1 was 32.7 per cent as compared to 36.5 
per cent in May, and 35 per cent in June, 
1929. 

Cotton Seed Greater 

The customary decline that is notice- 
able toward the end of the season was 
in evidence in the operation of cotton- 
seed oil mills during the month of June. 
The production of cottonseed products by 
both Texas and United States mills dur- 
ing the period Aug. 1 to June 30, of the 
current season, was below that for the 
corresponding period of the previous sea- 
‘son, excepting hulls, which at all United 
States mills was slightly higher. 

The amount of cottonseed on hand at 
all United States mills at the close of 
June was above that held on the same 
date in 1929. Stocks of crude oil, cake 
and meal, and hulls were considerably 
smaller on June 30 than those held@ on 
either May 31 of the current year or 
June 30, 1929, while stocks of linters 

“showed an increase over those a year 
ago. 
Textile Mills Slower 

As reflected in cotton consumption and | 
production of cloth, activities at textile 
mills in the eleventh district continued 
downward during June, as compared 
with the previous month and the same 
month last year. There were 2,236 bales 
of raw cotton consumed in June as com- 
pared to 2,459 bales in May and 3,414 
bales in June last year. 

The output of cloth was 8.7 per cent 
smaller than in the previous month and 
31.1 per cent below the production in the 
same month of 1929. Orders on hand on 
June 30 were less than those of either 
previous date, while stocks continued to 
accumulate. 
tinued downward during the month. 

Consumption of cotton at all United 
States mills during June also reflected a 
further decline. For the period Aug. 1 
to June 30 of the current season, con- 
sumption was 12.4 per cent below that in 
the corresponding period of the previous 
season. The amount of cotton on hand 
in consuming establishments on June 30, 
while less than a month earlier was 
greater than on the same date of 1929. 


Cotton Receipts Fall 


The receipts of cotton at the ports of 
Houston and Galveston during June 
showed a further decline as compared to 
the previous month. Exports from Gal- 
veston were substantially smaller than 
in either May this year or June last 
year. 

While exports from Houston were 
larger than in the previous month, they 
continued smaller than a year age. To- 
tal foreign exports dropped to a lower 
level, the June figure being 185,053 
bales as compared to 208,796 bales in 
May and 299,136 bales in June last year. 
Exports during the 11 months of the cur- 
rent season were 17 pey cent smaller 
than in the corresponding period of the 
previous season. 


Petroleum Output Higher 


Production of crude oil in the Elev-| 


enth Federal Reserve District rose from 
27,281,150 barrels during May to 27,- 
426,270 during June, and reflected an 
increase of 2,004,120 barrels over the 
total output of June, 1929. Average 
Gaily production during June amounted 
to 914,209 barrels, being 34,172 barreis 
larger than in the previous month, and 
66,604 barreis greater than in the same 
month last year. 

There was a general decline in field 
activity during the month, as compared 
to May, which was shown both by the 
smaller numer of wells completed and by 
the decrease of 56,454 barrels in the 
initial flow from new wells 

The daily average output of all Texas 
fields gmounted to 873,744 barrels in 
June, representiug a gain of 33,628 bar- 
rels over the May average. Two-thirds 
of this large increase is to be attributed 
to North Texas fields. Southwest Texas 
showed a daily production gain of 9,056 
barrels, and the coastal and east central 
sections reported increases of 3,335 and 

a 
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jsugar factories, rial 
|plants when such plants are provided|dealers, as aforesaid, the members of 


| Individuals Cited 





Bank Deposits 


Coal Companies in Five States 


Charged With Unfair Practices 


Federal Trade Commission Alleges 311 Concerns and 
Officers Entered Into Agreements Suppressing 
Competition in Sale of Fuel 
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railroads, steamship companies, smelters, |ness and other States, and in the course 
and other industrial|and conduct of their said business as coal 


with “an industrial spur,” and provided | said association purchase coal and trans- 
that a — do = 3 ‘on = redis-| port and/or cause to be transported or 
——. the - at ase ; a ioe ee the said coal from the places of 
sone Can tke tari piemprtn | Gece wtescee basen oe oe 

¢ s 1 se. ose in which said members have their 
F — ee et ete | respective places of business to States in 
[ducers may sell to “the United States| spective places @f business Sand. other 
ooo rred” ang eae Somtttsay| States all in competition with other per 
institutions are provided by industrial | 8°" partnerships and corporations like- 

s ‘ wise engaged. 


spurs or tracks at the place of delivery | “agrs j J 
jand where no truck or wagon service Bl gceeer dae oa 
required. tion organized and existing under the 
ie of =~ State of Utah, with its prin- 
° . cipal place of- business in the Ezra 
In Official Complaint Thompson Building, “Salt Lake City, 
* The complaint in full text follows: Utah, and which association consists of a 
Acting in the public interest, pursuant, membership which is engaged in the 
to the provisions of an act of Congress) business of mining and producing coal 
approved Sept. 26, 1914, entitled “Anj|from the mines located in the State of 
act to create a Federal Trade Commis-| Utah, and selling and shipping the coal 
sion, to define its powers and duties and|so mined and produced into several dif- 
for other purposes,” the Federal Trade | ferent States of the Union. All members 
Commission charges that the Idaho Coal | of said association are engaged in min- 
Dealers Association, its officers, and mem-| jing and producing, and selling and ship- 
bers named in the body of this com-|ping, coal in interstate commerce as 
plaint; S. W. be eo individually | above stated. 
and as president of said association;!  gaj enoiats eae sada, 
ea ta, fed. tate, 2. A Said association membership is com 
Coy, individually and as vice presidents 





erty Fuel Company, Royal Coal Com- 





‘| posed of the following campanies: Lib- | 


of said association; A. B. C. Dawson, | 
Bert S. Stone, individually and as sec-! 
retary and treasurer, respectively, of | 
said association; J. M. McCaslin, Frank | 
Pickett, W. J. Lloyd, J. H. Shields, G.} 
E. Ferrin, Claude Detweiler, Louis Pet- | 
tit, Frank E. DeKay, C. E. Torrey, and; 
W. H. Ellis, individually and as compris- | 
ing the board of control of said associa- 
tion; Utah Coal Producers’ Association, 
its officers and members named in the 
body of this complaint; J. M. Orr, indi-| 
vidually and as general manager of said 
association; individually and as} 
president of said association; Retail Fuel 
Dealers’ Association of Utah, its officers, 
and members named in the body of this 
complaint; W. H. Ellis, individually’ and 
as president of said association; J. E. 
Evans, individually and as secretary of 
said association; and all of said parties | 
hereinafter referred to as respondents, | 
have been and are now using unfair) 
methods of competition in  interstate| 
commerce in violation of the provisions 
of section 5 of said act and states its 
charges in that respect as follows: 
Paragraph 1: Respondent, Idaho 
Coal Dealers Association, is a voluntary 
unincorporated organization with a mem- 
bership of persons and/or partnerships 
and/or corporations, engaged in business 
as retail coal dealers, and which mem- 





| Said to Be Unknown 


pany, Peerless Coal Company, Carbon 
Fuel Company, Standard Coal Company, 
Utah Fuel Company, Mutual Coal Com- 
pany, Chesterfield Coal Company, Blue 
Blaze Coal Company, Salt Lake City; 
Sweet Coal Company, Ideal Coal Com- 
pany, Lion Coal Company (office at Og- 
den); National Coal Company, Salt Lake | 


| City. 
| Other Members 


J. M. Orr is the manager and only 


| known officer of said association, the 


name of the president and of other offi- 
cers being unknown to the Commission. 
The above membership produces about 
60 per cent of all the coal mined and} 
produced in the State of Utah, and such | 
membership ships coal so mined from | 
the State of Utah into and through vari- | 
ous other States of the United States | 
other than the State of Utah, all in com- | 
petition with other persons, partnerships | 
and corporations likewise engaged. 
Paragraph 3: Respondent, Retail Fuel 
Dealers’ Association of Utah, with head | 
office at 503 Ezra Thompson Building, | 
Salt Lake City, Utah, is; a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws | 
of the State of Utah, of which incorpo- 
rated association W. H. Ellis is presi- 


| 


|/won a contract for 5,400 tons, to cost 


bership includes retail coal dealers re- 
siding and doing business in the States 
of Idaho, Oregon, Montana, and Wash- 
ington, and also Utah 


| Officers and Control 


dent and J. E, Evans the secretary, and 
which association has a membership 
composed of persons and/or partnerships 
and/or corporations engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling coal at retail in Utah and 
other States, and which membership so 


Prices of raw cotton con- | 


Of Association gant 

The officers and board of control of | 
said association are as follows: S. W. 
Worthington, president, Boise; Archie W. 
Lake, vice president, Boise; Frank Lo- 
renson, vice president, Jerome; J. A. Coy, 
vice president, Idaho Falls; A. B. C. Daw- 
son, secretary, Boise; Bert S. Stone, 


treasurer, Boise. 
Board of control: R. J. McCaslin, 
Boise; Frank Pickett, Caldwell; W. J. 


Lloyd, Nampa; J. H. Shields, Buhl; G. E. 
Ferrin, Burley; Claude Detweiler, Twin 
Falls; Lewis Pettit, Pocatello; Frank E. 
DeKay, Blackfoot; C. E. Torrey, St. An- 
thony; W. H. Ellis, Baker, Oreg. 

The membership of'said association, so 
engaged in business in interstate com- 
merce as coal dealers, buy coal in differ- 
ent States of the Union’.and ship and 
transport the same and/or cause the 
same to be shipped or transported into 
the State or States in which said mem- 





far as known to the Commission is com- 
posed of the following companies located 
in the State of Utah, and there are oth- 
ers whose names are unknown located in 
Utah and other Statess 

Logan Coal Co., Wm. Evans Coal & 
Ice Co., Thatcher Coal Co., M. & L. Coal 
& Wood Co., Service Coal Co., J. W. Hall, 
J. C. Christofferson, Western Golden 
Rule Co., Clark Bros. Produce Co., Cash 
Feed & Fruit Co. 

Tolman & Sons, Red Devil Coal Co., 
H. J. Sheffield & Sons Co., Wight Coal | 
Co., Williams Coal Co., Ogden Sewer 
Pipe & Coal Co., Rodman-Leslie Coal 


Coal Co., Castle Gate Coal Co. 


Co., Ellis Fuel Co., Tremont Coal & 
'Grain Co., North Ogden Canning Co., 
Martin Coal Co., Woodruff-Margetts Coal 
Co., Hampt6n Coal Co., Sugar House Coal 
Co., Mutual Coal Co., Retail Dept. 





| bers have their respective places of busi- 





| 3,345 barrels, respectively. 
|} was shown in the daily yield of the cen- 
tral West region . The increase of 544 
|barrels in the daily production of North 
| Louisiana was due principally to further 
wildeat activity. 
Activity in the lumber industry in the 
| Eleventh Federal Reserve District evi- 
denced a further decline during the latter 
part of May and the first two weeks in 
|/June. Production, which has been at 
| a relatively high level during the greater 
| part of 1930, declined from 94 per cent 
| of normal to 79 per cent during the four- 
| week period ending June 14. Shipments 
and new orders for lumber declined from 
| 83 and 78 per cent of normal production 
|to 81 and 74 per cent, respectively, dur- 
| ing the four weeks ending June 14. 
| As a result of the curtailment in pro- 
duction, stocks on hand at 47 reporting 
| mills on June 14 were less than those 
| held at the end of the previous four 
| weeks. Unfilled orders for lumber on 
the books of 47 mills, on June 14 
amounted to 43,722,000 feet as compared 
to 49,451,000 feet on hand at 48 -estab- 
lishments on May 17. The lumber mar- 
| ket still continues to be weak and most 
mills have greatly reduced operating 
| schedules, 
|__Construction activity in the Eleventh 
District continued to decline during June, 
as shown by the number and valua- 
| tion of building permits issued at prin- 
| cipal cities. The month’s total valuation 
| amounted to $4,771,689, which represents 
'a decrease of 16.7 per cent from May, 
and a decline of 22.3 per cent from June 
last year. However, the cities of Dallas, 
| Port Arthur, and Shreveport reported 
| substantial increases over both the previ- 





| 


For the fifth! 
}consecutive month, a sizable reduction | 


Blue Blaze Coal Co., Marsh-Le@Wis Coal 
Co., Baniberger Coal Co. Jeremy Fuel 
& Grain Co., Citizens Coal Co., Marsh 
Fuel Co., Standard Fuel Co., Stewart 
Bros. Coal Co., Peerless Coal Co., Retail 
Dept.; M. B. Andrus. 
| Knight Coal & Ice Co., Robert Winn 
Coal Co., Smoot & Spafford Coal Co., H. 
|D. Goldsbrough, Jex Lumber & Coal 
|Co., Mutual Coal & Lumber Co., Utah 
| Timber & Coal Co., A. K. Thornton & 
/Sons Co., Jones, Olson & Co. 

The membership of said association is 
|engaged in the business of purchasing’ 
|coal in various States of the Union and 
| shipping and transporting, and(or) caus- 
ing to be shipped or transported, the said 
|coal so purchased from the places where 


| various States of the Union, other than 
|the State or States in which said mem- 
{bers have their respective places of busi- 


ness, into the State or States in which| 47d delegates of the Chilean nitrate of | 


said members have their respective 
places of business and other States, and 
in the course and conduct of their said 
; business as above mentioned the said 


members of said association purchase | 


coal and transport or cause to be trans- 
ported the coal from the places where 
|mined or produced in States other than 
\the State or States in which said mem- 
|bers have their respective places of busi- 
jness to States in which said members 
|have their respective places of business 
}and other States, all in competition with 
other persons, partnerships and corpora- 
| tions | likewise engaged. 

Said respondents hereinbefore named 
| 
}and 3 of this complaint, occupy 
{nant and preponderant position 
production and 


\ in the 
distribution of coal to 


tory which includes the States of Utah 











Co., Union Coal Co., Gwilliam Lumber & ; 


John Farr Coal Co., Asael Farr Coal ticipated that the present flexible system | 


. : ’ : | 
said coal is mined or purchased in the 


in the caption and in paragraphs 1, 2)! 
a domi- 


the consumers, embracing a large terri- | 











New York, Aug. 11.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: , 
_In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States, we have 
ascertained yand hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 






| 
| 
| 
| 






Semien “Geaae Pe pew eae located in the State of Washington is | tures pe 7S a = oo 
Bulgaria (lev) ....... .7203 | assessable until such time as action is pH» ion “Sreneury f ine United 
aa sans |taken upon the petition for a rehearing! States notes and bank notes. That 
England (pound) .... 487.1815 |0f the cases in which the Washington! money could, and should be, taxed under 
Finland ‘(markka) 2.5176 |Supreme Court declared void the 1929 | the State Constitution was held in the 
tae (franc) y.+---seeeeees ++ 3.9343 | bank taxation law, and the decision be- | Case of State ex rel Wolfe v. Parmenter, | 
ear Bloor cera ose meraows ne comes final or is reversed, accarding to|50 Wash. 164; and it is expressly in- 
meet wees te ‘* 47'5989 | 8 opinion rendered Aug. 4 by Assistant | Cluded in the statutory definition of “per- 
a ee ast yraseay pes - 11-3388, | Attorney,General John A. Homer to the | Sonal property subject, to ov Sec- | 
Netherlands (guilder) 211252121 40:3173' | State Tax Commission. ' oe a. ee ee 
Norway (krone) ........4. s++++ 26.8120 | He points out that the situation in that Sea er ae, loéal aawenaor without re-| 
Poland (zloty) .......... seeeee 11.2050 | vespect is the*same, whether the deci-| S“* ’ eae > ' 
Portugal (escudo) ...... weeeee eee . | gard to the final disposition of the de- 
| Rumania. (leu) iene ‘5959 | Sion, as rendered, becomes final or not, | cicion in the cases referred to in answer 
| Spain (peseta) ..........sss.22 11.0378 | Since under the 1929 statute, the only! +, the preceding question 
Sweden (krona) ........... w.es 26.8972 | authority of local assessors is to assess | US Kee: ee permitted to (aesean cave 
Switzerland (franc) seceeee 19.4528 | real estate; and the former tax law, even}; ‘ ae Saaee ea 
q , ee fe ; ; : ings and loan associations on the same 
Yugoslavia (dinar) «...... eeeee 1.7725 | if revived, could not be validly enforced basis as State banks. viz: Furniture and 
Hong Kong (dollar) ....... +++» 31.8571 / until some method is devised for taxing fixtures and cash.dn hand as ofthe first 
pa me a tacl) sss... poy ted competitors of national banks upon a dif-| gay of March at noon?” 
Chine (Mexican dollar) ........ 27.7812 | ferent basis than provided for in the old 7 : 9 of C 
shina (Yuan dollar) ..... 27.6250 law -_ —— hg ot ; — Stat. 
India (rupee) ........ 36.0742 | > d reads as follows: “Shares held by mem- |! 
Japan CVOR) sicscicee 49.3831 | ; Cash is taxable to State banks and sav-| bers (savings and loan associations) 
Singapore (dollar) 55.9541 | ings and loan associations, although] shall be exempt from taxation and the| 
Canada (dollar) ...... . ee | there have been questions raised as to| association itself shall not be taxable, 
Dees coe pas Sepineespees ons ee the latter institutions, because of some! except that its tangible personalty and 
donentinn (peso, gold) ......... 88.4761 — 2 ee yt apne io property shall be taxed as other 
Brazil (milreis) .......... eeeee 10.3045 | Whether the relationship of a member and} tanglible personalty and real estate is 
Chile (peso) sd ee ee 12.0928 pw association is that of debtor and | taxed.” 
Uruguay (peso) ..... eviedeues . . 83.4520 | creditor, in the opinion of the Assistant} Therefore, the local assessor should 
| | ’ 
| a (peso) ...00. eeecceces eres | Attorney General. | assess real estate and tangible personal 
AE MEE ivi 6dceSis- cece dn arees 35.1: 





Coal Contracts Awarded 
For Minnesota Institutions 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Aug. 11. 
_ The State Purchasing Commissioner, 
H. W. Austin, awarded contracts Aug. 


|6 for a major part of the bituminous coal 


which will be used in State institutions 


| the present fiscal year. 


The contracts let are for 101,000 tons, 
and will cost the State $583,260. Con- 
tracts for about 25,000 tons are yet to 
be let. 

The largest contract went to the In- 
land Coal & Dock Co., Minneapolis, 
which will furnish coal to more than a 
dozen institutions, including the State 
University, prison, reformatory, and ag- 
ricultural college. The tonnage was es- 
timated at 78,800, at a cost of $454,611. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co., Minneapolis, 


$36,539 for three institutions: The Chi- | 


cago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., 
Chicago, the contract for 10,000 tons for | 
St. Peter State. Hospital for Insane, at | 
a cost of $46,000; the C. Reiss Coal Co., 
St. Paul, 400 tons for the old State cap- 
itol, to cost $3,400, and the Northwestern 
Fuel Co., St. Paul, 6,400 tons for the 
capitol and two other institutions, at a 
cost of $42,610. 

All purchases are made on a B. T. U. 
basis, with deductions for failure to have 
the fuel up to the bid standard. 


Foreign Cartel Expected 
To Steady Nitrate Price’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
visions of the compact concern the price 
relationship for one year between Chilean 
saltpeter and synthetic nitrogen. The 
agreement provides a more flexible sys- 
tem of regulating prices than was con- 
tained in the policy of the previous agree- 
ment which fixed absolute prices. , 

The reason given for modifying the 
price regulation method is that fixation 
led to the appearance of several outsiders 
underquoting the combine, and it is an-| 


| will better meet competition from even- 
tual outsiders. 

The United States production of nitro- | 
gen in 1929 was estimated at approxi- 
mately 275,000 short tons. Of this 
amount, according to the division, slightly 
less than a third was synthetic and the 
balance natural. The domestic output 





during 1930, it was declared. 

Imports of nitrogen in 1929 totaled 
; approximately 235,000 tons, most of 
| which came from Chile. Exports dur- 
jing the year totaled about 50,000 tons 
|and were largely to the Far East, it was 
stated. 
| An announcement by the division, 
based on cable reports from Acting Com- 
| mercial Attaches Douglas P. Miller at 
| Berlin and D. J. Reagan at Paris, fol- 
| lows in full text: 
It is reported in Berlin that a world 
nigrogen price and sales agreement has 
|been reached by representatives of 
| European synthetic nitrogen’ producers 


| soda interests. A preliminary step in 
the formation of the world cartel was 
the agreement recently concluded in 
Paris between European manufacturers 
of synthetic nitrogen limiting production 
quotas and export sales of the individual 
countries. It included producers in Ger- 
many, Norway, Great Britain, France, 
| Belgium, Poland, Netherlands, Italy, and 
' Czechoslovakia. 

| The new world agreement will be re- 
ferred for confirmation to the producers 
in the respective countries. In contrast 
| to an agreement concluded in June, 1929, 
between the German, British and Chilean 
group which regulated actual prices, the 


| 
} 


relationship between Chilean sodium ni- 
trate and synthetic 
|for one year. 


| for € It is expected that the 
| price-differential 


scheme will permit the 
cartel to meet competition from nitrogen 
| originating in ‘sources outside of the car- 
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cision, as rendered, becomes final or not; 


| Washington Opinion Explains 
Taxation of Banking Property 


|Full Text of 








Assessable Pending Decision on 1929 Law, 
Assistant Attorney General Says 


State of Washington: Olympia, Aug. 11 


Only the real estate of national banks | course, would include furniture and fix- 





| property of a savings and loan associa- 


Businesa Conditions 


Only the Real Estate of National Banks Located in State Is 
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Reserve Report 
Shows Decrease 
In Investments 


| 


| 





| 
| 


Loans and Net Demand De- 
posits Also Decline in 
Week, Statement by Fed- 
eral Board Reveals 





_ The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
| tion statement of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks in leading cities on Aug. 6, 
made public Aug. 11, shows decreases 
for the week of $73,000,000 in loans and 
| investments, $134,000,000 in net demand 
deposits and $44,000,000 in Government 
| deposits, and an increase of $16,000,0Q0 
in borrowings from Federal reserve 
banks. 

Loans on securities, which at all re- 
| porting banks were $18,000,000 above 
the previous week’s total, increased $43.- 
000,000 in the New York district and 
$12,000,000 in the Cleveland district, and 
declined $36,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
trict. “All other” loans declined $63,- 
| 000,000 in the New York district, $15.- 
000,000 in the Cleveland district and 
$57,000,000 at all reporting banks, and 
increased $12,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
trict and $6,000,000 in the Philadelphia 
district. 

Holdings of United States Governmer 
securities declined $41,000,000 in the 
New York district, $15,000,000 in the 
Boston distri¢t and $55,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks, while holdings of other 
securities increased $13,000,000 in the 


Mr. Homer’s Opinion 


Mr. Homer’s opinion follows in full 
text: 

State Tax Commission, Olympia, 
Wash.: We have your letter submit- 
ting for our opinion several questions 
propounded to yeu by the King County 
assessor. Wet set forth below, his ques- 
tion and follow with what we believe is 
the proper answer to the question: 


“1. Owing to the late court decision, 
are we permitted to assess any property 
of national banks?” . 
Ans. National Lanks may be taxed 
only in the manner authorized by the 
United States Congress in section 5819 
of United States Revised Statutes. This 
statute permits a tax on shares or divi- 
dens therefrom, a tax on, or measured 
by, income, and a tax on real estate 
owned by the bank, but does not au- 
thorize any taxation of personal prop- 
erty. The recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court (Aberdeen Savings & Loan 
Ass’n v. Chase (V U. S. Daily, 1271) 
and Geo: H. Burr, Conrad & Broom; 
v. Chase (V U. S. Daily, 1353), both 
decided June 12, 1930, 57 Wash. Dec. 255 
and 291, respectively) hold void chapter 
151, Laws of 1929, placing an excise tax 





tion, which would include furniture and | Chicago district and $21,000,000 at ail 
fixtures and cash, or money, as defined | reporting banks. 

in the answer to the next preceding! The principal change in borrowings 
question, on hand as of noon on the! from Federal reserve banks for the week 
first day of March; and such property| was an increase of $14,000,000 at the 
should _ eer 7 the me assessor, | Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

as in the case of the same character of (A summary of the principal as- 
property of State banks, without regard| sets and Habilities of seule reneets . 
to what disposition may finally be made| ing member banks, together with 
of the decision involving the validity of | changes during the week and the 
chapter 151, Laws of 1929, referred to in| year ended Aug. 6, 1930, will be 
answer to question No. 1. found below.) 1 ; 


Money Owned by 
Banks Assessable 


It may be that there is some question 
in the mind of the assessor as to whom 
the money in possession of the banks 
and savings and loan associations should 
be assessed. As to banks, there can be 
no question but that the money belongs 
to and should be assessed to the banks. 
That the relation of debtor and creditor 
does not always exist between a member 
and the association, and that therefore 
the association is trustee or agent for 
the member in loaning the member’s 
money, was, in the case of Aberdeen 
Savings & Loan Association v. Chase, 
supra, argued to the court by counsel to 
sustain the validity of chapter 151, Laws | 
of 1929, and to refute the claim of the! 





‘ Hii se ie 
Minnesota to Build Houses 


On Foreclosed Farm Lands 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Aug. 11. 

The State Rural Credit Bureau asked 
|the State Commission of Administration 
j;and Finance on Aug. 6 to secure bids 
and let contracts for construction of four 
houses and seven barns, to be erected on 
farms owned by the Bureau. 

The construction is part of the work 
of the Bureau to make foreclosed farms 
habitable and place them in such shape 
that they can be rented. 


| 
| 
| 


on national banks, has not yet become] association on that dividends paid to its 
final because of a pending petition for| members should be deducted. While the 
rehearing. Until such time as that de-| court in its decision in that case refers 


sors have nothing to do with assessing| that there are judicial authorities so 


cision does become final, the local asses-|to that rule of law, and acknowledges 


properties or shares of a national bank,| holding, yet the court does not neces-| 


Changes in Status 


—of— 


National Banks 


and may only assess real estate owned 
by such banks. However, the duty of the 
local assessor would be the same as to 
taxing national banks, whether the de- 


that is, his only authority is }% assess 
the real estate of the bank, becaue that 
is all he is authorized to do if the new 
law (chapter 151, Laws of 1929) is sus- 
tained; and if it is not sustained, and as 
a consequence the old share tax law 
should be revived, on which we express 
no opinion at this time, no valid tax 
could be levied on the shares until some 
method is provided or devised for taxing 
competitors of national banks, such as 
savings and loans association and other 
financial corporations. See Nationai 
Bank of Commerce v. King County, 155) 
Wash. 351, and Yakima National Bank | 
v. Yakima County, 153 Wash. 375. 





| 
} 


accounted for about 13 per cent of the|banks for their personal property? 
world production, but the probabilities | so, would the furniture and fixtures, plus 
| are that this percentage will be increased | the cash on hand as of noon, Mar. Fe 
constitute the assessable property? 


| 


| 


| 


new agreement only provides for a price | 


nitrogenous products | 


Taxable Property of 
State Banks Outlined 


“2. Are we permitted to assess State | 





Ans. Real estate and tangible personal 
property of State banks should be as- 
sessed and taxed to the bank. This, of 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Aug. 8 
Made Public Aug. 11 









Receipts 


Customs receipts : 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$1,464,889.65 


NUGONEG? TBM 4.6 coos ae seis 426,512.53 
Miscellaneous internal 
DONOR ooo s's anines ad's 1,967,426.98 


Miscellaneous receipts 643,660.22 








4,502,489.38 
155,885,868.98 


Total ordinary receipts. . 
Balance previous day 


VE Retaee nee aCe $160,388,358.36 
Expenditures 

General expenditures 

Interest on public debt 

Refunds of receipts 

Postal deficiency 


Total 


$12,873,548.94 
123,109.53 
400,184.12 
10,000,000.00 


Panama Canal : 154,495.22 
Operations in special ac- | 
Rr er wiles 83,588.23 

Adju#ted service certificate 
chairs lees a ak a ah ee 20,325.83 | 
Civil service retirement 
RE. sc op cians ORAM ee 157,209.87 
Investment of trust funds 689,048.13 
' 
Total ordinary expendi- 


tures ene suasasetase MBOieeeen Te 
Other public debt expendi 














| warrant us in holding that money on} 


| members. 






jand Light Co., from Harrisburg to the} National Bank & Tru 


sarily, or, in our judgment, in any sense, | 
adopt that rule, because it is expressly ; 
stated at another point in the decision,| Changes in the status of national 
as the conclusion of the court, that the| banks during the week ending Aug. 9 
“fundamental relation between the mem-| were announced Aug. 11 by the Comp- 
ber and the depositee is always that of | troller General as follows: 

debtor and creditor.” Although, as we| Change of title: 

have heretofore stated, the decision in the | The West Side National Bank of Chicag: 

Aberdeen Savings and Loan Association | Ill, to. “The West Side-Atlas-National 
case has not yet become final, and with- 1 Se 

out regard to the bearing the case may | The Kimball National Bank, Kimball, W. 
have, one way or the other, on the ques- | Re” eat eo : ee , 

: a e pital, $25,000; president, W. B. 
tion before us, and admitting that there | gtevens. 

is some conflict in the decision of the; The Third National Bank of Uniontown, 
courts as to whether the relationship be-| Pa., capital, $200,000; president, James R. 
tween a member and the association is} Cray; cashier, F, R. Denton. 

that of debtor and creditor (Morse on} Voluntary liquidations: 

Banks, 1928, sec. 617; Cooley on Taxation | 








The Citizens National Bank of Grinnell, 


. Iowa, capital, $75,000; effective July 31,-+ 
4th ed., <n there a ae ) 1930. Liquidating committee, Edmund M. 
cisions of which we are aware that would | Vittum, G. O. Woltand and Carl E. Child, 


Absorbed by 
Bank of 


eare of the liquidating bank. 
|the Poweshigk County National 
| Grinnell, Iowa, No. 13473. 

The Peoples National Bank of Elizabeth, 
N. J., capital, $300,000; effective Aug. 4, 
1930. Liquidating agent, Dennis F. Col- 
lins, care of the liquidating bank. Suc- 
ceeded by the Peoples Banking & Trust Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

The: First National Bank of Hotchkiss, 
Colo., capital, $25,000; effective July 19, 
1930. Liquidating committee, board of di- 
rectors of the First National Bank of 
Hotchkiss. Succeeded by First State Bank, 
Hotchkiss, Colo. 

The Atlas Exchange National 
Chicago, Ill., capital, $200,000; effective 
; Aug. 1, 1930. Liquidating agent, Daniel 
M. Healy, 111 West Washington Street, 
| Chicago, Ill. Absorbed~by, the West Side 
National Bank of Chicago, No. 11009, which 
| has changed its title to the West Side-At- 
| las-National Bank of Chicago.” 

Consolidation: 

The Red Lion First National Bank and 
Red Lion Trust Company, Red Lion, Pa., 
capital, each, $125,000. Consolidated today 
under Act of Nov. 1918, as amended 
eb. 25, 1927, under the charter of the 
2 No. 5184, 
title of “First 
ist Company of Red 
1 stoek of $225,000. 


hand in a savings and loan association 
on the assessment date should be as- 
sessed to the member instead of the as-| 
sociation, and we think the assessor 
should follow the custom and practice of 
assessing money on hand to and in the 
name of the association rather than to 
attempt to assess it to the individual | 





State Regulation 
—of— 
Public Utilities 


Bank of 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
of near bankruptcy” as has been required | 
in previous cases. | 

Pennsylvania 
Application for a strip charter permit- 
ting the construction of a transmission line | 7 
by the Conewago-Dauphin Power and Light | Red Lion First National Bank 


= 
‘y 


Co., a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Power 


jand under the corporate 


line of the Edison Electric Co, in Lan-| Lion.” with capita 
caster County so as to afford an inter- : 
change of facilities between the two com- —_—— 
panies, has been filed with the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The Pittsburgh and West Virginia Rall- 


'§ lendid 
way Co. has asked permission to cross p I 
above grade the tracks of the Connellsville | & » * 


division of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- | 
as > STheWabash Railway 


road in Connellsville. 
An application has been filed with the 
offers fine, fast, thru 
service between the 


Public Service Commission by B. C. Laugh- 
lin for a certificate of public convenience 
to supply “Hookstown borough, Beaver 
County, with natural gas. Mr. Laughlin > en 
has been supplying the borough with gas following cities: 
for eight years without a certificate, being : 

c hicago and— 

St. Louis, Detront, Buffalo, 

New York City. Hot Spgs. 
(Ark.). Moberly (Mo.). 
St. Louis and=— 











unaware of his legal duties, according to 
the petition. 

The Public Service Commission has sent | 
a questionnaire to all water companies op- 
erating in Pennsylvania in an effort to 
secure complete information with respect 
to service conditions due to the drought, 








: Chi .K ity. 
ous month and the same month a year| #4 Idaho and parts of other States. | tel. The former fixed-price method was OE sas seine sesnien says 184,941.50 The Susquehanna Airways, Inc., has ap- ee ttt: Des 
ago. To be continued in the issue of | inflexible and permitted several outsiders | P*!*D°e t°48¥ «---- +--+ +: _187,080.008.18 | plied fer a charter to the Public Service Moines, St. Paul. Mineo 

The valuation of permits issued during| Aug 13 |to underquote the combine. Total $160,388,358.36 Commission. It arg to epouaye S nee sees Dene. Bats Nake 

| the first shalt of the year was 36.2 per | saa aa bee db ea eda f B E ae. Sore wit Sunbury as ead- a 

cent smaller than the aggregate for the pe Pe The Johnstown Telephone, Co. h 

‘ rs x s phone Co. has asked 
[same period fn 1020, 7 Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks apna? “(he il of it# facilities in Detroit ana 

comparison wi he previous month | princi ; ne Somerset borough to the Western Pennsyl- Chicago, St. Louis, K: 

ithere was a further decline of "ld — Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Aug. 6, 1930. | Vania Telephone Co. for $155,000. / City. Buffalo. New York 
jcent in the amount of portland cement (In millions of dollars.) Marion U. Gilbert has filed an application South Bend (ad) fede: 
produced at Texas mills during oe : Total Boston N, Y. Phila. Cleve, Rich, Atla. Chi. St.L. Minn. K.C. Dallas S.F.|for the right to transport persons, freight nati, ledlenanaiia. St. 
The month’s output of Fro ) Re +} Loans and investments—total 23,163 1,516 9,401 1,266 2,280 654 589 8,394 672 B54 653 436 1,948 |and merchandise by airplane from Millers- Petersburg (Fla.). Sarasote 
i asaaiay. hae spurl OF 998,000 barrels, | —— — — ae — come cane “samme burg and vicinity on call. (Fla.). 

ee ne slightly larger than in| Loans—total ........, a vecne See 1,144 6,929 932 1,508 469 454 2,633 518 230 431 328 1,329 Complaints against the Manheim Town- 

June, 1929. Shipments rose to 706,000 cme Soe “Gee came ae eee ee ee ship Water Co. have been filed by C. F. Kansas City ana— 
barrels, showing an increase of 13.9 per On securities oocvcece 508 4075 504 746 181 150 1,288 243 79 131 98 431 | Bowman and others for failure to furnish St. Louis, Detroit, Fa 
cent over the preceding month, andj al , Al! other |... +. tees 636 2855427 762-288 80S 1,846 275151 800280 808 | water service. ' . ve 

gain of 21.9 per cent over the samc| IVestments—total ....sseeee 372 =. 2,472 334 772 «185 136 760 158 124 222 108 619 | Complaints against the freight rates|) No matter where you are going, any Wabash repree 
month last year. While stocks were re . : =} —_—_  —- —- — —_ — — — — — —— (charged by the Pennsylvania and the Buf- || sentative will gladly furnish accurate travel informa | 
duced 17.7 per cent a , Botagge Anal Y. By Govt. securities 151 1,201 78 367 83 61 349 30 70 92 61 333 |falo, Rochester and Pittsburgh railroads iI tion—or write to 

ff ‘ing June, they|_ Other securities .......... 220 1,271 256 404.102 75 411 124 54180 46 286 on sand shipments from the Mapleton dis- | | H. FE. W 
were still 34.9 per cent larger than on) Reserve with F. R. Bank .. 98 814 80 141 43 36 282 39 25 57 32 105 {trict have been filed with the Commission | Passenger Traflic Manager, 
June 30 a year ago. Cash in vault .......... 15 57 11 26 10 9 82 6 5 10 7 17\by the Brockway Machine Bottle Co., | Wabash Railway, St. Louis 
Production and shipments of cement | Net demand deposits ........ 895 6,185 751 1,138 356 311 1,982 375 \216 492 266 749 | Brockway. ; a od 

in Texas from January through June| Lime deposits ............. 515 1,975 330 1,008 251 243 1,325 237 ‘430 188 1651 1,004 | South Carolina ~ 
showed increases of 6.8 ner akan 4am ae Sanment Gepesita Re ee 5 23 6 8 5 5 3 1 *s 1 4 5| The Railroad Commissiqn has authorized \ Ws WABASI 
per cent, respectively, over the first half|Due te banke ST 158 101 134 81 76 260 65 79191 Rb, 222 |a new gas rate for house or space heating 

of 1929.” ‘“ S reehnae deca. i wel’ A A ER ie! SO hs Te cee en Se tage egutiontion of ts 

+ ee ‘ ce ont. road River Power Co. 
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State Board. of Equalization 
Asks County Boards to 
Assist Private Business 
During Depression Period 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Aug. 11. 

There is nothing in the business 
horizon so far to indicate when the cloud 
of depression will disappear, according 
to the State Board of Equalization of 
Montana, which has sent a letter to the 
Board of Commissioners in each county 
of the State, urging them to reduce the 
budgets of county expenditures for the 
coming year. , 

Private business realizes that condi- 
tions are depressed, the letter states, 
and “is adjusting its budget accordingly. 

. Public officials baving to do with the ex- 
penditure of public moneys should do 
likewise and thereby assist private busi- 
ness during these trying times.” 

The letter follows in full, text: 

Soon your board convenes te adopt the 
budget of the various county officers as 
finally determimed, and the following 

F Monday you fix the tax levy necessary to 
raise the amount of money to pay the 
estimated expenditures. 

This board feels that you will not 
think it presumptuous on our part to call 
your attention at this time to certain facts 
that we feel should be uppermost in the 
minds of all officers who shoulder the 
responsibility of thé expenditure of public 
moneys. 

Property Levies 

There was levied against the property 
taxpayers of Montana the sum of $10,- 
116,271 to maintain their county govern- 
ments for the fiscal year of 1929. This 
was appraximately $670,000 more than 
for the year 1928, and was more than 
any other year since 1922. 

The taxes levied opon property for 
school purposes for the year 1929 was 
$12,000,000, which was $1,300,000 more 
than levied for the previous year, and 
more than any year in the history of this 
State. 

You will be surprised to learn, as we 
were, that the preliminary budgets for 
the current fiscal year of nearly every 
county in the State as reported to this 
hoard substantially exceeds their expen- 
ditures for the past fiscal year. 

We are now experiencing a’ period of 
financial depression in this State. Every 
basic industry is affected, including agri- 
culture, the livestock industry, mining in 
all its branches, and consequently affect- 
ing every other business, occupation and 
profession. There is nothing in the busi- 
ness horizon so far to indicate when this 
cloud of depression will rise. 

Private business realizes this and is 
adjusting its budget accordingly. Pub- 
lic officials having to do with the expendi- 
ture of public moneys should do likewise 
and thereby assist private business dur- 
ing these trying times. 

We believe that in your hearings the 
other county officials of your county will 
sense the situation and- cooperate with 
your board in cutting down their esti- 
mated needs to bare necessities. We also 

9 hope that some of the taxpayers of your 
county will avail themselves of the op- 
portunity given them to examine the pro- 
posed budgets and to voice approval or 
disapproval at that time rather than 
waiting until next November. 





Georgia Banking Situation 
Said to Be Satisfactory 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Aug. 11. 
The banking situation in Georgia is 
“very satisfactory,” and deposits have 
held up “unusually well,” State Super- 
intendent of Banks A. B. “Mobley an- 
nounces in his report of conditions as 

of June 30. 3 
The 321 banks in the State reporting 
on that date showed an increase of $348,- 
000 in surplus, $316,000 in undivided 
profits, and $186,000 in reserve funds. 
A decrease in deposits of a little more 
than $3,000,000 was termed “seasonal.” 


Total resources of the State banks was |} 


given as $154,907,171. There was an 
excess over required reserves of $9,- 
157,847. 


New Jersey Commission 
Authorizes Stock Issue 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Aug. 11. 

Issuance by the Jersey Central Power 
& Light Company of $650,000 of 6 per 
cent preferred stock and 100,000 shares 
of common stock of no par value was ap- 
proved in a certificate announced Aug. 
8 by the State Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners. 

The Peoples Gas Company was granted 
permission to issue 5 per cent gold mort- 
gage bonds of $192,000 face value and 
6 per cent preferred stock with par value 
of $34,000. 

v 








' Survey of Condition of Ma 
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[Continued from Page 5.) 


that date in any of the last six years 
for which comparable records are avail- 
able. 

Hens also have felt the heat and 
scarcity of feed and on Aug. 1 the num- 
ber of eggs laid per 100 hens was ap- 
proximately 8 per cent less than on that 
date last Year. 

The effect of the drought on the em- 
ployment situation is shown by the fact 
that crop correspondents reported on 
Aug. 1 that the demand of farmers for 
farm labor was only 74.3 per cent of nor- 
mal as compared with 81.4 per cent on 
July 1 and &8.5 a year ago. The decrease 
was most marked in the drought-stri¢ken 
area where farmers have very small feed 
grain and hay crops to harvest and little 
money with which to employ labor. The 
demand for farm labor was the lowest 
reported since these data were first col- 
lected in 1918. The supply of farm ia- 
bor in the country as a whole is reported 
nearly 5 per cent above normal, a slight 
Increase over last month and about 13 
points above a year ago. The supply 
was greatest near those industrial cen- 
ters where depression is most marked 
‘and in the Far West although industrial 
, unemployed are drifting throughout the 
entire country in search of jobs. 


Wheat Forecast Higher 
Than Production in 1929 


Wheat: The 1930 wheat crop is fore- 
cast at 821,000,000 bushels, which is an 
increase of 14,000,000 bushels above the 
July 1 forecast, 1.8 per cent above pro- 
duction in 1929, and 1.4 per cent below 
the average of the five-year period 
1924-28. The Spring wheat crop declined 
because of dry, hot weather, trom 249,- 
546,000 bushels indicated on July 1 to 
225,221,000 bushels indicated on Aug. 1. 

his decrease, however, was more than 
offset by the increase in Winter wheat 
prospects during the month from 
719,000 bushels to 597,892,000 bushels. 
Increases in Winter wheat occurred in 
nearly every State. The dry weather 
brought about a minimum loss of grain 
in harvesting and threshing. Threshing 
jreturns show yields to be above ex- 
pectations a month ago, while the grain 
is of high quality, with low moisture 
content and heavy weight per bushel. 

Yield per acre of Winter wheat is es- 
timated at 15.5 bushels per acre, com- 
pared with 14.4 bushels in 1929, and the 
five-year average of 15.0 bushels. The 
five-year average production is 550,636,- 
000 bushds. 

Durum wheat condition in the farm 
States, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana is reported at 67.5 
per cent of normal, compared with 81.1 
per cent on July 1, 56.7 per cent on Aug. 
1, 1929, and an average Aug. 1 condition 
of 77.8 per cent. The indicated yield 
per acre is 11.0 bushels, compared with 
9.9 bushels in 1929, and an average of 
12.5. Production indicated by Aug. 1 
condition is 48.290,000 bushels, compared 
with 56,866.000 bushels on July 1, 52, 
380,000 bushels produced in 1929, and 
the five-year average of %68,879,000 
bushels. 

The condition of Spring wheat: other 
than durum is reported at 60.7 per cent 
compared with 74.7 per cent on July 1, 
; 74.4 per cent on Aug. 1, 1929, and an 
average of 81.3 per cent. Yield per acre 
is indicated at 10.8 bushels, compared 
| with an average yield of 12.5 bushels. 
Production indicated for 1930 is 174,- 
931.000 bushels, a decrease of 18,000,000 
bushels from July 1. The indicated crop 
is almost the same as the 1929 produc- 
tion, but is 18 per cent below the dVver- 
age production of 213,649,000 bushels. 

Considered by classes, the production 
of wheat of hard red Winter varieties is 
now estimated at about 557,000,000 bush- 
els, which 13,000,000 bushels above 
the production of these varieties in 1929. 
The production of seft red Winter va- 
rieties are now given at 195,000,000 
bushels, which is about 7,000,000 bushels 
; above 1929. Hard red Spring wheat pro- 
duction is given at 137,000,000 bushels, 
Which is 3,000,000 bushels less than in 
1929. White wheat of both Winter and 
Spring seedings is now indicated at §1,- 
000,000 bushels, which is about 3,000,000 
bushels above 1929. 


Outlook for Corn 
Lowest Since 1901 


Corn: Corn crop. prospects dropped 
more than 21 per cent between July J 
and Aug. 1 as a result of the continued 
severe drought in the Ohio and lower 
Mississippi Valleys, subnormal rainfall. 
‘extremely high temperatures and_ hot 
winds which prevailed over the central 
States dunmg July. 

The indicated production of corn as of 
Aug.-1 this year, of 2,212,000,000 bushels, 
is the lowest for any year since 1901, 
when the crop was 1,614,000,000 bush- 
els. A crop such as.-was indicated by 
the reported condition on Aug. 1 would 
be 15 per cent below the crop of 192% 
and 18 per cent less than the five-year 
average (1924-1928) production. The 
yield of 21.8 bushels per acre indicated 
by the condition as reported by crop cor- 
respondents as of Aug. 1 is the lowest 
since 1901, when it was 17 bushels. 
Other years of low yields per acre were 
11894, with 19.3 bushels; 1887, with 20.1 


557,- 


o 


1s 





bushels; 1881, with 18.6 bushels, and 
1874, with 20.7 bushels. 
Further deterioration of corn pros- 


pects of possibly 100,000,000 bushels has 
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! 
occurred since Aug. 1, due to continued | 
drought and high temperatures, indicat-| since then except the 5,332,000-bushel 
ing a crop for harvest about 25 per cent! crop of 1923. The conditions in Arkan- 
jess than the 1929 crop and about 22 per sas are critical and water shortage will | 
cent below the five-year average produc- | 
tion. 

The effects of the drought have been 
most severe in the States bordering the | 
Ohio and lower Mississippi rivers. The} 
indicated yield of corn is the lowest on 
record (since 1866) for each of the six} 
States of Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- |} 
sas, Kentucky, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. Missouri has only four years on 
record — 1913, 1901, 1881, and 1874 — 
when the yield per acre was less than 
the one now in prospect. The six States | 
of Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia, | 
however, usually produce only about 8 
per cent of the total corn of the United | 
States, and when Missouri and Maryland 
are included these eight States produce 
about 16 per cent of the usual United 
States crop, Corn prospects in these} 
eight States point to a crop less than 
half of the five-year average production | 
(1924-1928). 

The corn crop in southern Ohio, In- | 
diana and Illinois and parts of Oklahoma | 
and Kansas has been seriously. damaged 
by the drought, high temperatures and 
hot winds during July and early August. 
Yields per acre of corn in Kansas, how- | 
ever, have been lower than present indi- | 
cations in 1926, 1918, 1916, 1913, i901, 
1894, and 1874, while in Oklahoma lower 
yields were obtained in 1925, 1918, 1917,| 
and 1911. i 

Although drought conditions have been 
widespread, the more important corn 
{producing sections of the North Central 
States still had reasonably good pros- 
pects for somewhere near an average 
crop of corn on Aug. 1, although high 
temperatures during the first week of 
, August undotbtedly caused further de- 
terioration of corn prospects. Lecal show- 
ers in Michigan, Iowa and in‘ northern 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio brought some 
relief to the crop. The indicated yield 
per acre of corn was about equal to or 
above the 10-year average yield in Wis- 
consin, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, 
California, South Carolina, New Jersey, 
New York, and the New England States, 
and not more than two bushels below| The July 1 condition was 72.4 per cent 
the 10-year average in Minnesota. jand the forecast was 85,431,000 tons. 

The prospective corn crop. taking into | Production in 1929 was 101,786,000 tons, 
consideration deterioration since Aug. 1, and the five-year average production was 
in the eight South Central States is prob-! 93,630,000 tons. 
ably 30 per cent less than the five-year The condition of clover and timothy 
(1924-1928) average production in these | ¥@S reported at 70.8 per cent, compared 
States. In the five East North Central! With 70.4 per cent on July 1 and an av- 
States a reduction of about 23 per cent, @’age condition of 83 per cent. 
in the seven West North Central States The condition of alfalfa hay on Aug. 
about 21 per cent, in the eight South At- 1 was reported at 72.1 per cent compared 
lantie States about 19 per cent, and in| '® 79.1 per cent on July 1, and a 10-year 
the North Atlantic States 5 per cent may ian of 84.8 per cent. ¥ ield per acre 
be expected. A slight increase indi-; Indicated by condition is 2.36 tons and 
cated an the 19 War Wester Gtates. indicated production is 27,112,000 tons 


z Eo compared to a five-year average of 28,- 
Summer Feeding to Reduce ; 


738,000 tons. 
Excellent Crop of Oats The condition of wild hay on Aug, 1 
Oats: 


was reported at 69.9 per cent compared 
The oats crop of 1,316,369,000 | to 79.9 per cent on July 1, and a 10-year 
bushels for 1930, indicated by Aug. 1/ average of 76.6 per cent. Yield per acre 
conditions, compares with 1,2383,574,000) indicated by condition is .84 ton, com- 
bushels in 1929, and a five-year average pared to a 10-year average of 1.00 ton. 
of 1,371,786,000 bushels. Oats were; The indicated production is 11,898,000 
largely grown before the dtought reached | tons, compared to 13,602,000 tons on July 
serious stage and have been harvested,1, and a five-year average of 13,500,- 
under favorable conditions, except for, 000 tons. 
the shortness of the straw in many Production of all hay in the northern 
States. Damage during July in some dairy States of New England, New York, 
States has been largely offset by yields; New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
above expectations elsewhere. The avail-| Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, indi- 
able crop for this year will be consid-| cated by Aug. 1 condition is 35,872,000 
erably reduced by the unusual amount of | tons, compared to 42,572,000 tons in 1929 
Summer feeding required in the drought-: and the’five-year average, 1924-1928, of 


irrigation is concerned. 
lific variety was in the boot Aug. 1 and 
growers were having difficulty in keep- 
ing it wet enough. | 

Louisiana has experienced some diffi- 
culty because of low water, but recent 
rains have given some relief and with) 
early rice harvest under way, an average 
yield of 34 bushels per acre equivalent to 
a total State production of nearly 16,- 
700,000 ushels is expected. This is 3,- 
000,000 bushels less than the last crop 
and 200,000 bushels less than the five-| 
vear (1924-1928) average. In southern 
Louisiana reduction of yields by salt 
water backing up the streams is still 
quite possible. 

Some of the rice in Texas needed rain 
Aug. 1, although a good crop was still 
expected. 


Hay Production 
Affected by Drought | 


Hay: Production of all hay in 1930 in- 
dicated by condition on Aug. 1 is 95,358,- 
000 tons, whichis 4 per cent less than 
estimate on July 1, and 11 per cent be- 
low the five-year production of 107,100,- 
000 tons. The decline since July 1 was 
more pronounced for wild hay, which de- 
clined 13 per cent, than for tame hay, 
which declined 2 per cent. The wild hay 
crop of the Prairie States which is usu- 
ally harvested in August and September 
wag, adversely affected by the-drought. 
Much of the tame hay crop, however, was 
harvested in June and early July before 
the drought reached its more severe 
states. Much of the important clover 
and timothy hay area was in the ‘more 
northern States outside the drought area. 
Some second cutting alfalfa and most of 
the third cutting was badly hurt and 
the Aug. 1 indication is below July 1 
by 1,000,000 tons or 4 per cent. 

The condition of tame hay on Aug. 1 
was reported at 69.5 per cent of normal 
and indicates a vield of 1.40 tons per 
acre and a production of 83,460,000 tons. 








is 


a 


1921 and is less than any other crop|pastures which have not been over- | peared likely e 


grazed are still rich in cured grass and 
cattle are thriving. 
The area of greatest 


damage from 


dering on the Ohio River. In this blue- 
grass region pastures are for the most 


part the mainstay of feed for livestock | 


the greater portion of the year. Stock 
is already suffering in this area for lack 
of both feed and water. It appears cer- 
tain that if adequate rains do not fall in 
the near future in this particular region, 
extensive forced marketing of livestock 
will be necessary unless feed is shipped. 
The distressing situation may be _ re- 
lieved in some measure, however, if rains 


come soon to revive pastures, since stock | 


in the blue-grass region 1s pastured weil 
into the Winter months. 


Hop Cron Predicted 


. 


| As Smallest in 15 Years 


._ Hops: A decrease of 23 per cent in 
acreage to 19,200 acres in the area 
planted to hops is reported from the 


| Pacific coast States, where the Nation’s | 
Condition of | 
Aug. 1 averaged 73 per cent of normal | 
against 66.3 a month ago, forecasting a | 


hops are mostly produced. 


production of 18,360,000 pounds—the 
smallest hops crop in 15 years. Produc- 
tion in 1929 was 33,320,000 pounds. | 


Some growers in the coast counties of 
Washington and Oregon mention more 
or less damage by downy mildew. Pro- 


{duction in Yakima Valley, where most | 
of Washington’s hops are grown, is ex- | 
pected to be lighter than usual because | 


of decreased acreage. Cofdition of 
Yakima hops is reported as good, but 
the crop averages 10 days late. 


Potato Crops Suffer 
| Most in South and West 


| Potatoes: Potato prospects were re- 
duced more than 6 per cent during July 
by the heat and drought that was gen- 
eral over the eastern half of the country. 
The condition of the crop declined from 
83.4 per cent of normal on July 1 to 75.9 
per cent on Aug. 1. On the basis of the 
Aug. 1 reports, this season’s production 
is indicated to be less than 373,000,000 
bushels, which Would be only 3 per cent 
larger than the short 1929 crop and 5 
|per cent below the average production 
of the preceding five years. 

The loss in yield prospects during the 


month was particularly sharp in a belt | 
from Nebraska and the Dakotas through4 


to Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 
In the North Central States the expected 
yields on Aug. 1 were only 11 per cent 
| above the low average yield of 1929 and 
6 per cent below the average of the 
years preceding. Later reports from a 
number of these Central States show 
further loss in yields has occurred dur- 


ing the first week in- August, which may | 


reduce the Aug. 1 forecast by as much 
as 8,000,000 bushels. Local rains during 
the same period in some other important 
areas will help the crop but ample mois- 
ture is still wanting. Conditions in New 
Jersey, New York and New England con- 
tinue to indicate better than average 
| yields, except in Aroostook, Me., where 
yields are now expected to be slightly 
below average because of excessive rains. 
In the western States yields are expected 
to equal those of last year, although 
slightly under the 10-year average. 
The South Atlantic States will be likely 


| condition of overproduction that ap- 

sarlier in the season. 
Maryland condition declined 26 points 

iduring July, so that production will 


| about equal that of a year ago, acreage 


probably necessitate practical abandon- drought and excessive heat includes the| having been materially increased. 
ment of several thousand acres so far as | blue-grass pastures of the United States | 
The early pro-|in the Shenandoah Valley, West Virginia, | 
Kentucky and parts of other States bor- | 


Flue-cured tobacco condition declined 
in the Old Belt, but improved in the 
New Belt. A total production of 758,- 
720,000 pounds is indicated compared 
with 750,729,000. pounds in 1929. 

The dark air-cured types show ma- 
terfal declines in condition during July. 
In One Sucker the decline was 15 points 
from 76 to 61 per cent and indicates a 
production of 26,939,000 pounds com- 
pared with 29,344,000 pounds in 1929, 
from 7 per cent more acres than were 
harvested last year. 

Green River air-cured condition is re- 
ported at 54 per cent, a drop of 21 
points during the month, indicating a 
production of 23,000,000 pounds compared 
with 27,390,000 pounds in 1929. 

Virginia sun-cured condition on Aug. 
1 was 62 per cent compared with 82 a 
month ago, indicating a production of 
3,819,000 pounds compared with 4,150,- 
000 pounds a year ago. 

The condition of most cigar types de- 
‘elined during July, but the changes as a 
whole were less pronounced than in the 
districts of Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and along the Ohio 
River in Ohio and Indiana. In the Penn- 
sylvania and Miami Valley filler districts 
|the decline amounted to 15 points, in 
the Connecticut Valley 6 points, while no 
change is reported in Wisconsin. 


Decrease in Beans 
Exceptionally Heavy 


Dry Edible Beans: The crop of 22,- 
024,000 bushels of dry edible beans indi- 
cated by conditions on Aug. 1 is about 
| 1,000,000 bushels less than on July 1. A 
| loss of about 2,000,000 bushels in Michi- 
gan and Montana, Idaho and Wyoming, 
which produce mainly white beans, has 
been partly balanced by a gain of 600,000 
| bushels in Colorado and New Mexico, 
producing mainly pinto beans, and about 
500,000 bushels of various types in Cali- 
fornia. Although since Aug. 1 prospects 
in 'Michigan and New York have de- 
clined, the indications at the close of the 
first week in August are still for a 
United States crop considerably greater 
than the 19,693,000 bushels produced in 
| 1929 and much above the five-year aver- 
age production of 17,323,000 bushels. 


| Peanuts Little Affected 
By Weather Conditions 


} 


Peanuts: ( 
crop on Aug. 1 was 69.2 per cent of nor- 
an Aug. 1 condition 


mal, compared with 
lof 79.2 in 1929, and 79.5 in 1928, and a 
|10-vear average of 79.5. Peanut condi- 
| tions have made but little more than the 
| usual decline during July as the drought 
| conditions have invaded only a part of 
the heavy peanut-producing area. 

The lowest, conditions are 40 in Ar- 
| kansas, 50 in Oklahoma and Tennessee, 
56 in Louisiana, 58 in Texas. While con- 
| ditions declined in the West they im- 
| proved in the East, and the net decline 
|in the crop prospect for the whole coun- 
| trv was about 3 per cent. Since Aug. 1, 
there has been further reduction through 
/ continuance of the dry condition in the 


, central and western area. 

| Broom Corn to Exceed 
| Production of Year Ago 

| Broom Corn: Broom corn production is 
| forecast at 58,800 tons as of Aug. 1, this 


| 
| 


The condition of the peanut | 


afflicted area, and by the unusual num-| 


38,390,000 tons. 


to have the lowest yield since 1914 and | figure being 11,100 tons less than the 
the South Central the lowest since 1927.| July 1 forecast, but 11,600 tons more 
The losses in expected production dur-|than last year’s crop and 7,600 tons 


ber of fields grazed or mowed and fed) 
in the straw. States which suffered severely from the 
Some damage to the crop in the far drought Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
northern States since Aug. 1 will prob-| 8inia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
ably reduce the total crop slightly from, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missis- 
the Aug. 1 indication. The oats crop is| S!PPi, Louisiana, Alabama and Oklahoma, 
smaller than usual in all the States be-| 4S indicated by Aug. 1 condition is 19,- 
tween the Rockies and the Alleghenies 276,000 tons, compared with 29,996,000 
except in lowa, Missouri, Kansas, Colo- t0MS produced in 1929 and the 1924-28 
rado, New Mexico, Texas, Tennessee and! ®Verage of 25,531,000 to In_ this 
Arkansas, where it is larger. It is larger, 8'°UP, production of all hay in 1930 ex- 
than average, also, in all of he coast| Pressed as a percentage of the 1924-28 
States from Texas to the Carolinas and | #V@rage, is as follows: Virginia, 51 per 
in New York and New England, but C&”t; West Virginia, 59 per cent; Ken- 
smaller from Virginia to Pennsylvania. tucky, 62 per cent; Mississippi, 62 per 
In the far western States the oats crop Ct; Ohio, 68 per cent; Arkansas,-68 per 
is generally better than average. jcent; Alabama, 68 per cent; Maryland, 
Stocks of old oats on farms on Aug. 1 71 per cent; Indiana, 76 per cent; Mis- 
are estimated at 66,965,000 bushels which | S°U"!s 80 per cent; Tennessee, 80 per 
compares with 87,412,000 bushels on cent; Louisiana, 84 per cent; Illinois, 89 
Aug. 1 last year and 42,315,000 bushels per cent, and Oklahoma, 98 per cent. 
in 1928. Stocks are less in all the north a roduction of _all hay in the States of 
central States except Kansas, and in all North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebrasku, 
‘other eastern and southern States ex- Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, and Colo- 
‘cept the coast States from the Carolinas sees. all of which are important alfalfa 
to Louisiana. Stocks are heavier than a sleated ar ae nie producing States, is in- 
year ago in all the western States except | 93 555, 000 ro 60,000 tons, compared with 
Montana and California. sO00,5 ons produced in 1929 and the 


: : five-year average of 24,978,000 tons 
Bariey Forecast Lowered 


In the area along the Ohio River, 
But Still Over 1929 Record 


which has __ suffered severely from 
drought, a considerable acreage of clover 

Barley: Barley is forecast at 306,000,- 
| 000 bushels, a drop during the month of 


and timothy is grown Some small grain 
is cut also, and nearly all of the coun- 
about 26,000,000 bushels. This is slightly | try’s acreage of red top. 
above the crop of 1929 but about 27 per |°°ived by the Department indicate that 
cent above the previous five-year ayer- |* Very large percentage of the 1930 seed- 
age production. The principal decreases “ 
during July are shown in the Dakotas in 1931 and thereafter has been killed 
and Minnesota, while a substantial in-|°Y'-_ Red top meadows have probably 
‘crease is shown in California. Yield is |" suffered permanent injury, since this 
forecast at 24 bushels per acre, com- | ‘TP 18 & perennial, is unusually resist- 
pared with 23.2 harvested in 1929 and “ - drought, and reseeds itself. 
the previous 10-year average of 25 bush- fe, ee the Mississippi River | 
els. Stocks on farms are estimated at nual Je ow ms y and Missouri south an-| 
12,554,000 bushels, or 4.14 per cent of port a crops and lespedeza are im-| 
last year’s crop. A year ago stocks were portant hay crops. The annual legumes, 


Production of all hay in a group of 


'estimated at 17,071,000 bushels, which | Sieben tae te “he anh, are Sousky 

ras 4.8 on > rj rear’ ‘ ner, w -| 
was 4.8 per cent of the previous year’s tended for hay. Considersbis = in-| 
production. ’ sone orage 


from these crops could still be obtained | 
this year, should rains come soon and 


Rye Promises to Reach 
render the soil fit for planting. | 


Above Last Year’s Harvest | Pasture Conditi | 
Rye: The production of rye indicated tre Conditions | 
by Aug. 1 condition is 46,655,000 bush- Are Reported Poor 
els, an increase of 6,122,000 over the; p wa baa 
1929 harvest, but about 4,200,000 bush- declined trons 446 par onus od ue 
. orma: 


els less than the average for the pre-| 
| vious five years. Average yield is fore- | She wey t to 56.4 of normal on Aug. 1, 


ing of clover and timothy for harvest | 


ing July amounted to 7 per, cent in the 
19 surplus-producing States, and more 


than 8 per cent in the 16 deficient Gtates. | 


Production in the Southern States 1s 
estimated to be 11 per cent greater than 
in 1929. The production forecast on 
Aug. 1 is 261,442,000 
surplus States, 74,782,000 for the 
ficient States and 36,333,000 efor 
southern. 


Sweet Potato Estimate 
Is Lowest in History 


Sweet Potatoes: The condition of sweet 
potatoes on Aug. 1 was reported at 65.1 
per cent, the lowest condition reportea on 


the 


| that date since records began in 1869. | 


|Production is forecast at 60,251,000 
bushels which would be nearly 22 per 
cent less than the crop harvested in 


1929, about 11 per cent smaller than the 


five-year average (1924-1928) and the! 


smallest since the very short production 
of 1925. 

Sweet potatoes are for the most part 
grown on the light sandy soils which 
are more susceptible to drought condi- 


tions. Over a large part of the area of | 
heavier production, the South Atlantic ; 
/and South Central States and in Texas, | 
there has been a deficiency of moisture | 


during June and July which has un- 
| doubtedly caused considerable damage to 
| this crop. With the continuation of dry 


Reports re-| Weather the crop may be expected to| 


| deteriorate further. 
| Tobacco Decrease 
| Less Than Expected 
Tobacco: 
the United States declined from 74 per 
cent of normal on July 1 to 64 per cent 
on Aug. 1, and indicates a decrease in 
indicated production from 1,597,670,000 
pounds on July 1 to 1,474,758,000 pounds 
on the first of this month, or a decline 
of approximately 8 per cent. Further 
decline in the condition of the crop since 
Aug. 1 is iridicated by late reports; how- 
ever, the extent of this decline is not 
known at this time. Usually tobacco 
stands dry weather very well and weighs 
out much better than the appearance 
during the growing season would indi- 
cate, but whether this would hold true 
during extreme drought conditions such 
as exist in certain areas at the present 
time is problematical. 


The sharpest declines in condition are | 


bushels for the} 
de- | 


The condition of tobacco in| 


above the average of the previous five | 


years (1924-1928). 

Most of the reduction from the July 
forecast is accounted for by dry hot 
weather in central Oklahoma where 
early harvested fields yielded about half 
a crop. 

In the “Panhandle” area of Oklahoma 
and Texas and adjacent parts of Colo- 
rado and Kansas the crop had a slow 
start and was damaged by the heat of 
July, but rains have materially improved 
prospects during the last few weeks. 
Moderate yields of very good quality will 
| probably be secured in this area. 


Sugar Production 
| About Same as 1929 


Sugar Crops: Sugar production fi 
this year’s crops of beets and Louisiana 
cane is forecast at 1,241,000 short tons, 
or practically the same as a month ago 
and but little more than last year’s pro- 
duction. Louisiana is expected to make 
a little Jess sugar than was forecast as 
of July 1 and the beet sugar forecast is 
increased slightly. These sugar produc- 
tion forecasts are based on forecasts of 
production of cane and beets and aver- 
age extractions of sugar. 

In the Louisiana Cane Belt sugar cane 
|is considerably undersized for this time 
of year, due to a backward Spring and 
hot dry weather during June and July. 
| Stands are not good, but fields are clean 
| and well cultivated and labor is plentiful. 
| About 16.2 tons of cane per acre are now 
expected. 

The Aug. 1 forecast production of 
sugar beets is increased slightly from a 


| 


n from | 





Changes in Status 


State Banks 


Minnesota: 4. J. Veigel, Commissioner of 
|Banks, has announced, First State Bank, 
| Roosevelt, closed. 

Missouri: S. L. Cantley, Finance Com- 
missioner, has announced, Railey Brothers 
Banking Company, Weston, closed. 
| New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
|tendent of Banks, has announceg, Plaza 
| Trust Company, Broadway National Bank 
and Trust Company, and Park Trust Com- 
/pany, all of New York City, approval given 
;|to merger agreement under title of Plaza 
|} Trust Company. Harriman Brothers and 
Company, Heidelbach, Ickleheimer & Co., 
and Lee, Higginson & Co., have deposited 
various securities with the Department pur- 
jsuant to the provisions of subdivision 4 
of section 150 of the banking law. 

North Carolina: John Mitchell, Chief 
State \ Bank Examiner, has_ announced, 
Union Trust Company, Shelby, opened 
{branch at Mooresboro. Citizens Bank and 

Trust Company and Eastern Bank and 
Trust Company, both of New Bern, closed. 












‘to the Central States beyond the Missis- 
sippi River and southward, suffered con- 
|siderable damage from the excessive 
|drought and heat. In these areas, con- 
{tinuation of detrimental weather the 
'forepart of August may be expected to 
cause further reduction in the yields. 
| The present prospects, approximating 
e large production of 1929, are about 
per cent above the average produc- 
{tion of the preceding five years. Com- 
|pared with last year’s crop, this season’s 
production of snap beans as forecast on 
Aug. 1 is not quite 1 per cent less, sweet 
{corn nearly 10 per cent less, tomatoes 
|between 1 and 2 per cent larger, and 
|green peas about 9 per cent larger. 
| Sweet corn is the only one of the four 
|crops that is not expected to exceed tne 
javerage production during the five years 
|from 1924 to 1928. 
| The condition of cabbage grown for 
kraut manufacture and cucumbers grown 
\for pickling also shows a decline during 
July, cabbage 10 points and cucumbers 8 
|points. The Aug. 1 condition of the sev- 
‘eral crops is reported as _ follows: 
| Beans, 60.1 per cent of normal; cabbage, 
| 79.8; corn, 67.1; cucumbers, 74.7; toma- 
|toes, 73.7. 


|Commercial Truck Crops 
| Show Heaviest Reduction 


Commercial Truck Crops: The condi- 
tion of practically all commercial truck 
|crops declined, the heaviest reduction in 
jcrop prospects occurring in the drought- 
| stricken areas of the eastern and central 
States. All of the important crops ex- 
;cept onions reveal lower than the 10- 
year average condition for Aug. 1, the 
sharpest decrease being shown for cab- 
bage, cantaloupes, peas and watermel- 
ons. The latter crops, together with cu- 
,cumbers and tomatoes, lost heavily in 
| condition during the last month. While 
; the July decline in onion prospects was 
not as severe as for other crops, the late 
| crop was beginning to show the effect of 
| heat and drought in a number of central 
areas in latter July. Production in the 
\late States is forecast at 19,261,000 bush- 
'els, or nearly 5 per cent more than in 
+1929. 

The late crop of domestic cabbage suf- 
fered the greatest setback in Ohio, In- 
|diana, Illinois and Iowa, and only to 
slighter extent in the adjacent States. 
| Production is forecast at 289,350 tons, or 
;nearly 15 per cent more than the late 
| domestic crop of 1929. Heat and drought 
' reduced yields at harvest time in much 
| of the intermediate area also, the loss in 
| six of the States amounting to 10 per 
cent of the crop expectations on June 1. 


| Milk Production Lowered 
| Due to Pasture Conditions 


Milk production: Pastures in milk pro- 
,ducing areas were only fair on June 1. 
| By July 1 the condition was down to 
176, almost as low as in July, 1926, and ” 
|lower than in any year since. On Aug. 
ji, the condition was reported by crop 
correspondents as only 658.2 compared 


\th 


5 


with 78.7 on Aug. 1, last year, 86.2 
in 1928, 84.0 in 1927, 70.2,;in 1926 and 


74.6 in 1925. On June 1 the crop 
| correspondents of the United States De- 
|partment of Agriculture were securing 
la daily average of 18 pounds per cow 
|for all milk cows in their herds, or 
slightly more than on that date in any of 





the previous six years. 

By July 1 production per cow had 
dropped to 17.2 pounds compared with 
17.9 pounds last year, 17.5 pounds in 
1927 and 1928, and 17.0 pounds in 1926, 
|when Summer pastures were, poor in the 
western part of the Corn Belt. By Aug. 
| 1 production per cow in the herds of crop 
lecorrespondents had dropped to 14.2 
|}pounds compared with 15.5 pounds in 
|1929 or a drop of about 8 per cent; 15.4 
| pounds in 1928; 15.3 pounds in 1927, and 
|14.5 pounds in August, 1926, and 14.3 
| pounds in August, 1925. The drop in 
| production from the June 1 average, was 
|most marked in the North Atlantic 
|States, but was also sharp in other im- 
| portant northern and western dairying 
| regions. 
| The lower production on Aug. 1, as 
compared with a year ago is shown by 
| practically all States except New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, Colorado and possibly 
| Washington. In the areas most affected 
by the drought the decline ranges from 
110 to 30 per cent. This reduction in 
| production per cow is due primarily to 


month ago, reductions in the eastern | poor pastures and hot weather, and may 
jareas being offset by increases in the|}he somewhat less noticeable after the 
western irrigated districts. In Colorado | close of the pasture season, but so 
several thousand more acres were finally | many sections face a shortage of both 
planted than was indicated by previous |hay ‘and grain that many cows will be 
reports, but since a considerable acreage | fed Jess intensively than usua! until 
is usually abandoned the acreage to be| Spring. This will be particularly true if 
finally harvested is still uncertain. the prices of mik and butter continge 
Pecans: The pecan crop shows a grow-| relativély low. 

ing condition of 41.2 per cent of normal 
on Aug. 1, which compares with 51 “t 
cent on last year, 55.1 per cent in 1928, | 
and 54.6 per cent the average Aug. 1, Of Alaska Canned Salmon 
condition for the years 1923-1928. Con- | 

ditions¢are reported at 35 per cent in| [Continued from Page 1.] 
Texas, 43 per cent in Oklahoma, 46 per) in southeastern Alaska this season. The 
cent in Georgia, 48 per cent in Missis-| diminished runs in some parts of Alaska 
sippi, and 52 per cent in Louisiana. |this year were fully expected in view of 





Drop Forecast in Pack 


| cost at 15.3 bushels as against 12.6 bush- 
els per acre last year and the 10-year 


st condition in the 67 years that 
the Department has been keeping rec- 
ords of pasture, 


|found in Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
| tucky, 


Canning Vegetables 


Tennessee, Indiana, and Ohio. | 


4 


Only once during the 
|past 20 years has pasture condition ap-| 
|proximated this figure—in 1911, when| 
62.7 per cent was veported on. Aug. 1. | 

Maryland, Virginia, est Virginia, | 


‘Rice Crop in Arkansas Ohio, Indiana and Illinois taken together 
average about 34 per cent of nurmal 


Affected by W eather | against 56 per cent on July 1 for these 
Mice: Rice production is forecast on| States, a decline of 22 points; while Ken- 
\the basis of Aug. 1 conditions at approxi-|tucky and Arkansas on Aug. 1 averaged 
‘mately 37,900,000 bushels or about 2,- about 26 per cent condition, a decrease | 
300,000 bushels less than last year and of 23 and 38 points, respectively, for the 
1,100,000 bushels less than the previous month. Further deterioration has oc- 
(1924-1928) average. This is 400,000 | curred since Aug. 1. 
bushels below the forecast as of July 1; Over a very wide area east of the 
la large part of the difference being ac-, Rocky Mountains pastures have been af- 
counted for by a reduction of 1,000,000 | fected more or less seriously by the very 
bushels in Arkansas, which is partly off-| high temperatures of the past seven 
|set by an incre&se of about half a mil-| weeks. In some localities the prolonged 
ion in Louisiana. drought, ranging from three to nine, 
The 6,688,000 bushels forecast for Ar-| months, has been the outstanding dam- | 


average of 13.4 bushels. Quality aver- 
ages 86.7 per cent. In important pro- 
ducing States of the Northwest, yields 
were reduced by heat and drought. 


kansas is the same as was produced in aging factor. In the Great Plains States; and other western types, and correct the | Delaw 


|The drop in condition of all fire cured 


types combined averaged 23 points dur- 
ing July, the decline in the Paducah or 
western fire cured district amounting to 
81 points. Production of all fire cured 
tobacco in 1929 amounted to 183,087,000 
pounds. This year, with an 8 per cent 
increase in acreage, the indicated pro- 
duction on Aug. 1 is 172,154,000 pounds, 
a decrease of nearly 11,000,000 pounds. 
Burley tobacco declined®in condition 
from 70 per cent on July 1 to 49 per 
cent on Aug. 1. Conditions on the latter 
date indicates, notwithstanding the 7 per 
cent increase in acreage, a total produc- 
tion of 293,088,000 pounds compared 
with 334,619,000 pounds produced in 
1929, a decrease of about 41,000,000 
pounds. The further deterioration in the 
Ohio River Basin since Aug. 1 may still 
further reduce the production of burley 


Holding 1929 Average 


Canning vegetable crops: Of the veg- 
etables grown for commercial canning or 
manufacture, snap beans, sweet corn, 
green peas and tomatoes make up about 
four-fifths of the acreage. Conditions re- 
povted on Aug. 1 indicate that the com- 
bined prospective production of these 
four leading canning crops will about 
|equal the 1929 production, unless further 
extensive damage occurs. 

Earlier expectations of production, 
based upon the 15 per cent increase in 
the acreage of these crops, have been 
materially reduced, principally by the 
hot, dry weather of recent months. 
dition of canning tomatoes declined 12 
points during July, sweet corn 19 points 
and beans 21 points. The important can- 
ning areas in a belt from Maryland and 
afe west through the Ohio Valley 


| 
| 
| 


Con- | 


the lighter runs in the cycle producing 
| this year’s returns, The adoption, how- 
|ever, of appropriate regulatory measures 
jis bringing these leaner periods more 
jand more to the level of average pro- 
| duction. 

| In order to record more accurately the 
activities of the extensive fleet of small 
salmon trolling boats in southeastern 
Alaska) the plan has been adopted this 
| season of having duly authorized repre- 
| sentatives of the Bureau issue a metal 
| plate bearing a serial number to each 
| troller listed. After the troller has bees 
recorded the plate is put on the boat in 
a conspicuous place so that subsequently 
the Bureau’s patrol vessels may readil 
note, in passing that the trolling c 
has been recorded. The plates are four 
by five inches in size, and those adopted 
/for 1930 are of orange background with 
| black numerals and lettering. In addi- 
tion to the number each plate bears the 
designation “19 U. S. B. F. 30.” 
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Rivalry of Merchant Marines 
as Provocative of War + + + 


Friction Incident to Expansion of American 
Shipping as Factor for World Discord Ana- 
lyzed by Shipping Board Administrator 


By HORACE B. DRURY 


Burcou of Operations, United States Shiping Board 


merchant marines a danger to in- 
ternational peace and good will? 

In examining the possible effects on 
foreign relations of efforts to expand a 
merchant marine a distinction should 
be drawn between the consequences 
that necessarily come from the mere 
fact of expansion, and those that come 
from the particular methods which may 
or may not be employed to aid that 
expansion. 

The chief nation which must be ad- 
versely affected by the program of the 
United States is, of course, Great 
Britain. For three centuries Britain 
has been dominant on the seas. ; 

For many decades she has carried 
more than half of all the world’s sea- 
borne commerce. The shipyards of the 
United Kingdom have built and are to- 
day building more vessels than all the 
rest of the world put together. 

In contrast with this record of Great 
Britain, American-flag merchant ves- 
sels, in the 10 years preceding 1914, 
carried an average of only 10 per cent 
of America’s foreign commerce, and, of 
course, little, if any, commerce other 
than our own. 


T: WHAT EXTENT is rivalry of 


A 


The great fleet of vessels built by the 
United States during the war was more 
or less of a historical accident. But 
during and since the war there has 
crystallized a national sentiment, which 
is consciously striving to build up a 
real merchant marine. 

With the coming of peace the war- 
built vessels were promptly put into 
merchant service, and for 10 years have 
been operated, first by the Government 
and then largely by private commpanies. 
For some years now American. ships 
have been carrying, not one-tenth but 
about one-third of America’s foreign 
commerce. 

It is the plan, moreover, not only to 
hold this gain but to go further. In the 
Jones-White Act, Congress ewolved a 
practical plan for the encouragement 
of American’ shipbuilding amd _ ship 
operation, which has already led to 
plans for the building of more than 60 
vessels and placed the United States in 
shipbuilding practically on a_ parity 
with Germany, which is second only to 
Great Britain. 

To return now to the questiom which 
is before us, it cannot be denied that 
competition on this scale must give rise 
to a certain amount of hardship in 
Great Britain and make more difficult 
the reestablishment of British industry 
on a satisfactory footing. It means less 
employment in British shipyards and 
less traffic for British ships. To a 
lesser extent other countries also are 
affected. 

A 

It should be noted, moreover, that 
there is no likelihood that the develop- 
ment of an American merchant marine 
will at any near time blot out or reduce 
in a radical way the’merchant shipping 
of any other maritime country. At 
present it costs materially miore to 
build a ship in the United States than 
abroad, and materially more to operate 
it under the American than under a 
foreign flag—im the case of most trades. 

_ There can be practically no expan- 
sion of American shipping outside of 
the protected trades, except by the aid 
of substantial_ Government support. To 
carry out the mail contract program 
already authorized will require Govern- 
ment expenditures of $30,000,000 a year 
for 10 years. Under these circum- 
~~ 





Alumni Training 
for Service to 
State : By 


William John Cooper 
Federal Commisséoner of 
Education 


SHOULD LIKE to see the alumni of 
_ every important institution of learn- 
ing in this country organize thenaselves 
In groups somewhat according to resi- 
dence and continue their education and 
their contacts with their alma mater. 

Who can tell what results might be 

accomplished in solving the problems 
of each State if the graduates of its 
higher institutions of learning were to 
assemble once a month—or, better yet, 
once a week—in all the more important 
cities, for a lecture and an open forum 
discussion under the leadership of 
members of the faculty, 
_ It would continue their intellectual 
interests, It would keep their kKnowl- 
edge up to date, which, is a difficalt 
thing to do in a rapidly changing age. 
It would perpetuate the pleasant asso- 
ciations which they have had on the 
campus, 

Certainly all 
ends, 

One can see readily some bene fits to 
be derived by the alumni. One can also 
See possible bemefits to be derived by 
the State. One ean easily visualize 
benefits which might accrue to the col- 
lege. 


we 


these are desirable 


stances, which must necessarily persist 
for some time, it is not likely that Con- 
gress will carry its support of shipping 
much beyond its original plan, which 
contemplated a division of service be- 
tween American and foreign vessels. 
That would leave about half of our own 
commerce and practically all of the 
commerce between foreign nations 
available for other merchant shipping. 

It might be argued by some that it 
is not so much the loss of a few ship- 
building contracts and certain freight 
revenues which will disturb our Brit- 
ish friends, but that they will fear that 
the establishment of American trade 
routes to South America, the Orient, 
Russia, and elsewhere will further 
American penetration of these markets. 
That, however, is not so much a rivalry 
in merchant shipping as in trade, which 
general subject is to be considered to- 
morrow, at least in part. 

a . 

If international rivalry in salesman- 
ship is necessarily harmful, then the 
building of rival merchant shipping 
must be harmful, because they in- 
tensify that competition. On the other 
hand, if the establishment of parity in 
international competition for markets 
is a helpful thing, then the building of 
rival merchant shipping, each to secure 
the best possible service from their re- 
spective countries, is likely to prove 
beneficial. 

My own feeling is that rivalry in 
merchant shipping on that basis which 
seeks primarily for a fair participation 
in the carrying trade from and to the 
country involved is a force making for 
better mutual understanding and better 
international relations. In the case of 
our own country, it means the estab- 
lishment of contacts abroad which 
bring us closer to the thought and prob- 
lems of other peoples. 

To make a success of trade and trans- 
portation between two countries it is 
necessary to get along with the busi- 
ness interests in the other country, and 
also to come to some sort of working 
understanding with competing trans- 
portation companies. 

To illustrate the first point, it may 
be noted that our American shipping 
companies have’ established great 
chains of offices within foreign coun- 
tries. They have had to employ repre- 
sentatives who understand and have 
the sympathy and friendship of import-. 
ers and exporters abroad. 

a 

If cargoes are secured only @n the 
home country and the vessels come 
back in ballast, operation is highly un- 
economical. The successful steamship 
company must secure as large a share 
as possible of the cargoes originating 
in the foreign country. 

The steamship or motorship owner 
may and should be a good American. 
But he must also be international in 
his outlook. 

As regards relations with competing 
foreign steamship lines, these, as in the 
case of all competition, are checkered. 
At times there are rate wars and -bat- 
tles for elimination. But, on the whole, 
the relations between steamship com- 
panies of different nationalities .are 
peaceful. Warfare is too expensive. 

To an ever greater extent, services 
rendered and rates charged are subject 
to conference agreements. These agree- 
ments are recognized under our law, 
when approved by the Shipping Board, 
and are in fact approved in great num- 
bers. They are, it is true, loose and 
changing. Periods of agreement are 
followed by periods of disagreement. 

But the strife is entered into usually 
with a view to compelling agreement 
on some desired point, and the laying 
added taxes on ships engaged in the in- 
direct trade, is based essentially on the 
same line of thought. 

a 

In view of the program of limitation 
and eventual reduction of naval arma- 
ments, the bearing of merchant vessels 
on naval strength should not be over- 
looked. I think it is safe to say, how- 
ever, of the merchant shipbuilding now 
in progress through the world, that no- 
where is it viewed as a naval menace 
or as an irritant to world peace. 

One of the reasons for building up 
the American merchant marine is to 
aid in defense in case we should be at 
war, or serve our commerce in case 
other nations should be at war. How 
ever, our merchant marine is so far be- 
low the parity accorded our naval ves- 
sels that no international issue could 
here be raised. 

There is one very real problem con- 
nected with the rivalry of merchant 
shipping; but it is primarily an_ eco- 
nomic problem, and touches only indi- 
rectly the international field. And that 
is the tendency of merchant marine 
rivalry to lead to overtonnage, dupiica- 
tion of services, and perhaps excessive 
refinement of service. 

In this, our own country, on the su 
face, would appear to be the greatest 
offender, with our completion after the 
war of the ships begun during the 
emergency, and the large sums of 
money which we are now appropriating 
with the requirement to build new 
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Ancient Mill and Tavern in Abandoned Vil- 


lage in Spring Mill Park to Be Again Operated by State 
By RICHARD LIEBER 


Director of Conservation, State of Indiana 


ment of conservation have devel- 

oped more interest and enthusi- 
asm than the new State park at Mit- 
chell> 

The charm of Indiana’s parks lies in 
their great diversity; no two are even 
similar. But Spring Mill has diversity 
within itself. 

Some of its beauty lies in its tracts 
of timber—giant oaks and. poplars 
grow here equal in size to any in the 
State. Some of its lure and mystery lie 
in its bubbling springs, its rock-bound 
caverns and its elaborate system of 
subterranean waterways. 

Much of its history and cultural at- 
mosphere are expressed in its once- 
thriving village and in the monuments 


N= PROJECTS of the depart- 


and landmarks on the former estate of - 


George Donaldson, an eccentric Scotch- 
man. 

When this property was first taken 
over, the department believed it had 
come into the control of one thousand 
one hundred acres of rich virgin tim- 
ber land spotted with a number of 
large and interesting caves. Upon fur- 
ther investigation this proved to be 
true to a most gratifying extent. 

But far more thrilling was the dis- 
covery of the historical significance of 
the Spring Mill village that once nes- 
tled in a secluded hollow in the heart 
of the area. Surrounding the large 
stone mill were found the foundations 
of numerous buildings that once con- 
stituted a typical pioneer settlement of 
the early nineteenth century. 

Historical research revealed that the 
village was founded about 1816 by 
Cuthbert and Thomas Bullitt, neigh- 
bors of George Washington, who built 
the mill, two colonial residences, a post 

Se ayy 


ships. However, all the chief maritime 
nations have largely rebuilt their mer- 
chant shipping with vessels of more 
modern type since the war. 

And Germany and other European 
nations have been fully as active as 
the United States in the effort to win 
and hold the leadership in the prized 
North Atlantic passenger service. Due 
partly to this, but also to other causes, 
shipping the world over is in a badly 
depressed condition, and there are 
many danger signals ahead. 

The logical solution for this, the ulti- 
mate problem of merchant marine com- 
petition, is agreement between the 
countries as to what services each shall 
maintain. I trust that some time inter- 
national transportation at sea will in 
general be prorated by international 
understanding. This will not be agreed 
to abroad, however, until the United 
States has first demonstrated its ability 
to hold its own in competition. 

No one knows just what problems 
may arise in the future. But at the 
present time it would seem from this 
brief review of the possible sources of 
trouble that there need be no fear that 
merchant marine rivalry will create in- 
ternational issues of a serious nature. 

Such friction as from time to time 
has arisen has been neither deep seated 
nor permanent. As for our own Govy- 
ernment, while in some ways We have 
thrust ourselves into the arena of mer- 
chant marine competition, in other re- 
spects it would appear that we have 
fairly leaned backward in our effort to 
avoid offense. 


office, a cobbler’s shop, a distillery, a 
tavern, a hat factory, a schoolhouse, a 
nursery and other small structures. 
The mill was operated by water car- 
ried overhead in a flume from a stream 
emerging from a caye in the side of a 
hill. Other subterranean streams and 


‘springs empty into the mill hollow and 


ripple through the long-forgotten vil- 
lage. 

With the advent of the railroad and 
the plotting of Mitchell, in 1859, Spring 
Mill shrank in importance. Eventually 
the village was abandoned. Some time 
later it was bought by the Lehigh-Port- 
land Cement Company and water was 
piped from Hamers cave to the Mitchell 
plant. 


When the department of conservation 
became interested in establishing a 
park here the directors donated the 
site of Spring Mill village and about 
half a section of forested land. The 
magnificent gift was prompted by in- 
terest in the preservation of Indiana’s 
natural beauty and early cultural be- 
innings. 

The restoration of Spring Mill has 
made necessary intensive research, cov- 
ering a period of many months. Not 
only is it proposed to recreate this vil- 
lage of a century or more ago in a 
structural sense, but it is the plan to 
bring it to life in the full sense of the 
term. 


One may soon hear the whir of the 
Spindles and the clank of the loom. The 
tavern will entice’ the fatigued and 
hungry, and the shops lure the visitors 
into buying pottery and coverlets and 
baskets made in the primitive manner. 

Spring Mill will house a museum of 
Americana. As an example of what is 
being done in this direction, a collec- 
tion is being made of lighting devices 
Such as were used before the advent of 
the oil lamp. However, Spring Mill will 
not resemble a museum, for all the ob- 
jects will be so placed as to fit in with 
the casual plan of furnishing. 

A careful study and investigation 
have been made of all eighteen caves 
found within the park area. There 
Seems to be firm basis for the assump- 
tion that this particular cave system 
is connected in some way with the Lost 
River. 

When the work of clearing out accu- 
mulated stone and debris has been ac- 
complished it is likely that a number of 
these caves will be outstanding in size 
and beauty of formation. A winding 
trail, about six miles long, has been 
mapped to connect the most interesting 
Caves. 

Since the Donaldson cave has been a 
Pienic ground for generations, it will 
Probably be preserved as such by the 
State. 

The program of development for 
Spring Mill park is a comprehensive 
one, calling for continued interest on 
the part of the State, expenditure of 
money and of energy. However, the 
Possibilities offered in this site seem 
more than to justify all the labor and 
expense necessary for the completion 
of the program. 

Even in its present stage, Spring 
Mill will be found extremely interest- 


ing. Roads leading into the park have 
been repaired and made passable for 
motor vehicle traffic and,trails leading 
toa the various scenic caves and the lo- 
cation of camping areas are now open. 
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Complication of Farm Problem 
by Post-war Confusion + + + 


Agricultural Instability Due to Contracted 
Markets, Diet Changes and Dress Reform, 
Says Member of Farm Board 


By SAM R. McKELVIE 
Member, Federal Farm Board. 


E SPEAK with pride of Amer- 

W ica as the greatest agricultural 

Nation on earth. Now, how- 
ever, we observe that our agricultural 
progress has plunged us into a condi- 
tion of overexpansion and overproduc- 
tion. 

We gave away 100,000,000 acres of 
land to stimulate railroad building. 
Our homestead laws have been gener- 
ous in the extreme. 

Less than half of the 2,000,000,000 
in the national domain is in 
farms. From a little more than one- 
third of this, we not only have pro- 
duced enough to feed and clothe our- 
selves, but a surplus that has over- 
flowed world markets and created an 
economic situation that is the talk of 
the Nation. 

If we have a problem, this is it. 

No individual or class of people has 
been more prompt to apply new meth- 
ods of science than the farmer himself. 
When the war came, he responded to 
the call for more food with an alacrity 
and result that amazed the world. 
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Now that very act returns to plague 
him. For the new lands that were 
brought into production then, many of 
which were not needed, still bear taxes 
and overhead expense that make it nec- 
essary to continue their cultivation in 
order that the marginal farmer may 
hang on a little longer. 

The farmer of good lands, who, un- 
der the stress of war conditions, in- 
creased his pace in finding new and 
better ways of production has no 
thought of returning to the old methods 
and consequently is producing more 
than he did before the war. 

On the one hand, we have stimula- 
tion of production, and on the other 
contraction of some ofthe markets that 
formerly were enjoyed. 

Drought-resistant crops and improved 
cultural methods have pushed the culti- 
vated frontier back into regions that 
20 years ago were regarded useful only 
for grazing, if that. 

The use of improved machines has 
aided and abetted expansion in that 
frontier as well as in all other branches 
of farming. 

The use of improved machinery has 
released 7,000,000 horses; and the 21,- 
000,000 acres required to feed those 
horses has been released to increase 
the surplus. 

Not content with all this, attention 
must be called to the changes in the 
dietary habits of our own people. If 
we ate as much wheat per capita today 
as we did 20 years ago, there would be 
no surplus of wheat in this country. 
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Why the consumption of wheat has 
declined, I am not prepared to say. 
But it is a significant fact that, as the 
curve m wheat consumption has de- 
clined, the curve in sugar consumption 
has increased. Evidently people prefer 
candy to bread, and being more pros- 
perous they are better able to buy 
sweets. 

In Canada, the per capita consump- 
tion of wheat is about seven bushels, 
compared with four and two-tenths 
bushels here. I am not sure of. the 
reason for this. In all probability oure 
accessibility to abundant supplies of 
fruits and vegetables has a good deal 
to do with it. 

That is only one phase of the dietary 
changes that have taken place. People 
who formerly lived in homes have be- 
come cliff dwellers. They dare not eat 
much if they are to enjoy comfort be- 
tween narrow walls, for their cooking 
apparatus will not admit of anything 
larger than a veal steak, all of which 
is assuming that they have the income 
and the disposition to cook and eat 
more. 

No doubt they have the income, but 
it is very doubtful that they have the 
disposition to spend it for food. The 
big outdoors and the gasoline buggy 
invite them. Also, the delicatessen is 
near at hand. So why cook when there 
is bridge to play? 


Changes in styles are making tramps 
of the wool producer and the cotton 
grower. Some one has said that, “not 
long ago it took two sheep, working a 
whole year, to clothe a woman; but 
now two silkworms can do it almost 
any Sunday afternoon.” 

As between more dress or less, it is 
not for me to say. Maybe there are 
those who are dismayed at the increas- 
ing length of gowns. It depends some- 
what upon the viewpoint; that is, 
whether one is a producer or an ob- 
server. 

Regardless of what we may say, peo- 
ple will have their own way about what 
they eat and wear. And always there 
is the if€enuity of American industry 
to provide us with ample substitutes. 

Rayon displaces cotton and wool; 
oleo is consumed in the place of but- 
ter, even among those who produce but- 
ter; cooking compounds substitute for 
lard to the extent that the swine grower 
who once prided himself on the width 
of the back of his hogs, must now look 


with favor upon something that more 
nearly approximates the razor-splitter. 

All of this goes to show that the 
farmer cannot determine his course 
with exactness. The consuming public 
tells him what he shall do. 

Styles, methods of living, economic 
status and individual preferences are 
the influential factors, but in the last 
analysis price is the greatest of all. So 
the farmer cannot fix his price, except 
in competition with things that may be 
substituted. 


Reverting now to things beyond our 
own shores—largely beyond our vision 
—that have taken place to render: the 
situation with reference to agriculture 
more complex: In the last 30 years 
Canada, Australia and the Argentine 
have increased their wheat acreage 300 
per cent. 
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Canada, Argentina and New Zealand 
combined, have increased their exports 
of butter from 50,000,000 to 350,000,000 
pounds annually. Canada, Uruguay 
and the Argentine have increased their 
beef exports from 300,000,000 to 2,000,- 
000,000 pounds per year. 


We pride ourselves on being the most 
efficient farmers in the world, probably 
four times as efficient as’ any others; 
but our methods are not patented. 
Other people can and in time will do 
the same. 


Russia is starving her people in order 
to establish an exchange for the pur- 
chase of farm machinery. That ma- 
chinery is manufactured in this coun- 
try; but if it were not so it would be 
manufactured in some other country, 
thus leaving our laborers less to do and 
limiting to that extent our domestic 
market. 


Nearly all foreign countries have 
erected tariff barriers against our agri- 
cultural exports, particularly wheat. 
The first reaction is that these tariffs 
are retaliatory; but only the uninformed 
so believe. The movements to protect 
home producers and grow more food in 
Continental Europe has been in prog- 
ress ever since the war. 
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While these things were coming 
about in agriculture, laws were passed 
for industry, labor, banking, transpor- 
tation and whatnot. In so far as there 
were benefits from these laws, the 
farmer shared somewhat in them; but 
the condition of agriculture required 
that something specifically miust be 
done for the Nation’s basic industry; 
hence the agricultural marketing act. 

This law is predicated upon the abil- 
ity of the farmer to manage his own 
business, once he is organized to do so. 
Cooperation is the key to it and only in 
exceptional cases can the Federal Farm 
Board have any dealings with a farmer 
or any one else who is not a member 
of a producer-owned and producer-con- 
trolled marketing unit. 


Souvenir Shops 
of Panama and 
By Colon 


William A. Reid 
Foreign Trade Advisor, 
Pan American Union 
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"THE BUSINESS of going shopping at 

Panama or Colon is a thrill that 
Seems to be eagerly awaited by every 
passenger arriving by steamship or by 
airship. Far and wide have been her- 
alded the stories of the shops of the 
Isthmus. 

These shops are owned or operated 
by Panamanians, Hindoos, Greeks, Chi- 
nese, Turks, Americans, Italians, or 
other people from far corners of the 
earth. The products they offer the vis- 
itor are even more varied Ahan the 
keepers of the shops. 

And in and about these shops the 
tourist “bargain hunters” gather. 
Every day there is a ship in port and 
every day the old “jingle bell” coaches 
and the motor cars are whisking the 
newcomer from ships and hotels to the 
so-called bargain counters. 

Bargains, of course, are to be found, 
but one must be his own judge. Prices 
drop astonishingly as experienced shop- 
pers make offers for a given article. 

What do the shops display? The an- 
swer might be—everything. Perfumes 
and soaps from France, silk goods of 
many colors from Japan, China, India; 
teakwood figures from the Irrawaddy 
country, men’s silk suits made in Cey- 
lon, furs from Arctic lands, Ecuador- 
Panama hats, feather pictures of Mex- 
ico and Colombia, Spanish wines and 
liquors, pearls found on Panama’s 
islands, tagua ornaments, jewelry of 
every. description, and a multitude of 
travel requisites, such as leather bags, 
trunks, waterproof coats, steamer rugs. 

Indeed, Panama and Colon. shops 
have made or imported about every- 
thing that is needed to extract the dol- 
lars from,those who possess them. 





